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The history of fiidian philosophy ia a record of many 
different forms and types of philosophical thought. There 
is hardly any system in the history of Western philosophy 
which has not its parallel in one or other of the systems of 
Indian philosophy. But of the Indian systems, the Vedanta 
has received the greatest attention and it has sometimes 
■passed as the only Indian system worth the name. This is 
but natural. The Vedanta with its sublime idealism has 
an irresistible appeal to the moral and religious nature of 
lifis been, and will ever remain, a stronghold of 
spiritualism in life and philosophy. It is like one of " the 
great living wells, which keep the freshness of the eternal, 
and at which man must rest, get his breath, refresh 
himself.” “The paragon of all monistic systems,” says 
William James, “ is the Vedanta philosophy of-Hindostan.” 
Although we have not such a sublime monism in the Nyaya, 
yet its contribution to philosophy is not really inferior in any 
way. In fact, the other systems—the Vedanta not except¬ 
ed—have been greatly influenced by its logical and dialectical 
technicalities. In their later developments all the systems 
consider the Naiyayika as the most powerful opponent and 
try to satisfy his objections. The understanding of their 
arguments and theories presupposes, therefore, the know¬ 
ledge of the Nyaya. 

As a system of realism, the Nyaya deserves special 
study to show that Idealism was not the only philosophical 
creed of ancient India. Then, as a system which contains 
a thorough refutation of tiie other schools, it should he 
studied before one accepts the validity of other views, if only 
to ascertain how far those views can satisfy the acid test of 
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the Nyaya-criticisms and deserve to be accepted. But above 
all, as a thorough-going realistic view of the universe, it 
supplies an important Eastern parallel to the triumphant 
modern Eealisra of the West, and contains the anticipations 
as well as possible alternatives of many contemporary real¬ 
istic theories. The importance of the Nyaya is, therefore, 
as great for the correct understanding of ancient Indian 
philosophy, as for the evaluation of- modern Western 
philosophy. . ■ 

The theory of knowledge is the most important part—in 
fact, the very foundation of the'Nyaya system. This book 
I is an attempt to give a complete account of the Nyaya 
I theory of knowledge. It . is a study of the Nyaya theory of 
knowledge in comparison with the rival theories of other 
systems, Indian and West'ern, and a critical estimation of 
its worth. Though theories of knowledge of the Vedanta 
and other schools have been partially studied in this way 
by some, there has as 'yet been no such systematic critical 
and comparative treatment of the Nyaya epistemology. 
The importance of such a study of Indian realistic theories 
of knowledge can scarcely be overrated in this modern age 
of Realism. 

The scope of the book is limited to the history of the 
Nyaya philosophy beginning with the Nyaya-Sutra of 
Gautama and ending with the syncretic works of Annam 
Bhatta, Vi^vauatha and others. It does not, however, con¬ 
cern itself directly with the historical development of the 
Nyaya. There are ample evidences to show that Nyaya as an 
art of reasoning is much older than the Nydys-SutTci, We 
find references to sucii an art under the names of nijdya and 
vdkovakya in some of the early Upanisads like the Ghdndogya 
(vit. 1.2) and the Subdla (ii). It is counted among the 
uydhgas or subsidiary parts of - the Veda {vide Oaranavyuka, 
ii ; Nydija-Sutra-Vrtti, I.l.D- It is mentioned under 
the names of dnvlksikl and tarkasastra in some of the 
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oJdest chapters of the MahdbMrata {vide sabM, anu^dsam 
and ianti pariJos), We need not multipiy such references. 
Those here given show that the Nyaya as an art or science of 
reasoning existed in India long before the time of Gantama, 
the author of the Nymja-Sutra. As a matter of fact, 
it has been admitted by Vatsyayana, Uddyotahara, Jayanta 
Bliatta and others that Gautama was not so much the 
founder of the Kyaya as its chief exponent who first gave 
an elaborate and systematic account of an already existing 
branch of knowledge, called nymja, in the form of silim or 
aphorisms. It is in these stdras that the Nyaya w'as deve¬ 
loped into a realistic philosophy on a logical basis. What 
was so long mere logic or an art ol debate became a theory 
of the knowledge of leality. It is for this reason that the 
present work is based on the Nyaya-Snira and its main 
commentaries. 

So far as the account of the ancient Kyaya is concerned, 
my sources of information are mainly the Nydya-Sntra, 
Nydya-Bhdsya, Nydya cmttiha, NydyavSrUihampa^ yailliu, 
TatpanjaparU'uddhi^ }iyiiyamafijan and Nydyasiiiravftti. 
In my account of the modern and syncietist schools of the 
h’yaya, I have mainly mode use of Gaiige^a’s Tattvacinfdmani 
with the commentary of Mathurfmatlm, Jagadi^a's Tarkftmr- 
ta, AnnaiiiBhatta’s Tarkasamgraha and Dipikd, Varadaraja’s 
Tarkikaraksa, Kelava Mi lira’s Tarkahham and Yi^vanalha’s 
KarikdvalT with SiddMntanivkidvall and Dmakan. I have 
also consulted several English expositions of Indian philoso¬ 
phy, like Dr. Jha’s iVi/rn/a Philosophy of Gautama, Sir B. N. 
Seal’s Positive Scievces of the Ancuut Hindus, Sir S. 
Eadhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, Dr. D, M, Datta’s 
Six of Knowing, Professor Keitli's Indian Logic and 
Atom ism. Dr. S, N. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, 
and MM, Kuppuswami Sastri’s Primer of Indian Logic. 
My indebtedness to these and other works 1)03 been indicated 
by footnotes in the pro[)er places. 

iii—(inVB) 
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The method of exposition adopted in the book is com¬ 
parative and critical. I have always tried to explain and 
develop the ideas and theories of Indian philosophy, in terms 
of the corresponding ideas and concepts of Western philo¬ 
sophy. The great danger of this is the tendency to read, 
consciously or unconsciously, Western ideas into Indian 
philosophy. I have taken all possible care to guard 
against the imposition of foreign ideas on the genuine 
thoughts and concepts of Indian philosophy. As a general 
rule, the different parts of the Nyaya theory of know¬ 
ledge have been first explained and compared with those 
of the other systems of Indian philosophy. For the 
sake of completeness, the Indian theories have sometimes 
been elaborated in such details as to give one the im¬ 
pression of prolixity. I have then undertaken a discussion 
of the Indian views from the standpoint of Western philo¬ 
sophy. No attempt has been made to affiliate the Indian 
views with parallel views in Western philosophy. Such an 
attempt cannot surely do justice to the originality and 
individuality of Indian thought. While bringing out the 
points of agreement between Indian and Western philosophy, 
their difference and distinction have not been ignored and 
passed over. I have not been able to support or justify the 
Indian theories on all points. It has been found necessary 
to modify them in some places and supplement them in the 
light of Western philosophy. At the same time, I have 
duly emphasised the special contributions of Indian philoso¬ 
phy towards the solution of the problems of knowledge dis- 
eufised in Western philosophy. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude first to the late lamented Professor Henry 
Stephen, of revered memory, who by his life and teaching 
made the study of Western philosophy popular among 
Indian students and infused into my jouthful mind the 
spirit of an intensive philosophical study. I have ah o to 
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acknowledge my indebtedness to Sir B. N. Seal, who was a 
versatile genius and an eminent authority in Indian and 
Western philosophy, and from whom I received great inspira¬ 
tion and valuable guidance in the early days of my re¬ 
searches in Indian philosophy. I have to express further 
my deep sense of gratitude to Professor K. C. Bhattacharyya, 
a profound thinker and astute metaphysician, who for some 
time held the George V Chair of Philosophy in the Calcutta 
University. It was my proud privilege to sit at his feet, and 
discuss and clear up some of the abstruse problems of logic 
and philosopiiy treated in this hook. I have to acknow¬ 
ledge with thanks the great help I have received from 
MM. Pandit Sitaram Sastri, of tlie Calentta University, 
while studying some original works of the Nyaya 
philosophy. 

I have to express further my most grateful thanks to 
the great savant, Sir S, Eadhakrlshnan, George V Professor 
of Philosophy, Calcutta Lhiiversity, and Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religions and Ethics, Oxford University, for the 
constant encouragement, help and guidance I have received 
from him in completing this work. My thanks are also 
due to ray esteemed friend and talented writer, Dr, D. M. 
Datta of the Patna College, for reading considerable parts 
of the manuscript and for making valuable suggestions. 1 
am obliged to the authorities of the Calcutta University, 
especially to Ur. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, its ex-Vice- 
Chancellor, and Mr. Jogeschandra Chakravorti, its Registrar, 
for kindly undertiiking the publication of the book at the 
University Press. I must thank also Mr. Dinabandhu 
Ganguli, Superintendent, Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjee, 
Printer, and Mr. Jatindramohan Roy, Reader of the 
Press, for their help and co-operation in the printing of 
this work. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 




The Nyaya philosophy is primarily concerned with the 
condiliops.. oL„.valid -thought and thejneang of acquiring a 
true iinowledge of objects. Nyaya as a science lays down 
the rules and methods that are essentially necessary for a 
clear and precise nndersfaiKling of ail the maleriuls of our 
knowledge as these are derived from observation and 
autliority, Witli this end in view, the science of Nyaya 
deals with all the processes and methods that are involved, 
eitlier directly or ijiilirectly, in the right and consistent 
knowledge of reality. That this is so appears clearly front 
the common use of tiie word Srmhsikl as a synonym for 
the Nydyaiastra. The name anviksikt means the science 
of the processes and methods of a reasoned and systematic 
knowledge of objccls, supervening on a vague undersland- 
ing of them on the basis of mere perception and uncriti¬ 
cised testimony. In other words, it is the science of an 
analytic and reflective knowledge of objects in contimiation 
of and as an advance on the unrellective general knowledge 
in which we are more receptive than critical. It is the 
mediated knowledge of the contents of faith, feeling and 
intuition. Accordingly, Nyaya (literally meaning methodi¬ 
cal study) may be described as the science of the methods 
and conditions of valid thought and true knowledge of ob- 
iects. In a narrow sense, however, nyaya is taken to mean 
the syllogistic type of inference, consisting of five proposi¬ 
tions called its members or factors. ^ 

It should, however, be remarked here that the epis¬ 
temological problem as to the methods and conditions of 
valid knowledge is not the sole or the ultimate end of tlje 

1 FrftUiflaJipafutiktiaamiiflSyahnJf! njiiyntvarn, Dldhiii on TC.^ Chapter on 
md Avayyvfir, 
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Jslyriya pliilosopiiy, Its ultimate end, like tliat of the otlier 
syfitema of Indian plnloaopliy, is liberation, wliicli is the 
,S7/nrniwiri honiim of our life. This highest good is con¬ 
ceived by tlie Nyaya as a state of pure existence which is 
free equally from pleasure and pain. For the attainment 
of the highest end of our life, a true knowledge of objects 
is the sure and indispensable means. Hence it is that the 
problem of knowledge finds an important place in the INyaya 
philosophy. 

But an enquiry into the conditions of valid thought and 
Bie methods of valid knowledge presupposes an account of 
the nature and forms of cognition or knowledge in general. 
It requires us also to consider the nature and method of 
valid knowledge in general and the nature and test of truth 
or validity in particular. Hence the preliminary questions 
that arise in the Nyaya tlieory of knowledge are : What 
is cognition or knowledge as such? "What are its different 
forms ? What is valid knowledge ? What is meant by a 
method of valid knowledge in general ? What do W'e mean 
by truth or validity ? What is tfje test of truth, tlje 
measure of true knowledge, the standard of validity ? 
What are the constituents or factors of valid knowledge? 

It is a matter of historical interest to note here that, 
among other things, the problems of knowledge in 
general and those of the methods of valid knowledge in 
particular were brought home to the Naiyayikas by the 
Buddhists and other sceptical thinkers of ancient India in 
the course of their scatliing criticism of the realistic philo- 
sopliy of Clantama. ' They set at naught almost the whole 

I This h cleitr froju tlie opooitig ver^e of Udfljotfvklira's Nyayaiartfika, in whkh 
it is meuiionetl (feat Iba object of the Variitka U to remove the loisiouceptlons 
of fehf; mtira of Gmitiima'H teaching even though it w as well ei^piaineil by [he great 
conimetttator Viltsjayana. Id explnioing tliis verse Vacaspati mentions the mi me of 
DigiiagQ, ilio great Bmhllnst logician^ 118 one of the him\ critica of G an taro a’s philO' 
ac.phy. III the Nyriyatarifikotiiiporytitjla Im 1 ms ^iven a. okar acemmt of some of the 
diOtcultiss laiaed by thfi Bialdliists In oooue<tbn with the question of promrtWff, 
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of tbo Nyiiya pljilosopliy as an edifice built on saud. The 
Nyilya teaches that the highest good is attaiiiahlc onJy 
through the highest knovvledgo. But llie theory of know¬ 
ledge in it is a vicious circle. Tt takes upon itself the 
futile task of Kant’s first Critique where ho examines reason 
iti order to prove the validity of thought and reason, t “ If 
it is the Iniuness of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason 
to allow how matliematics is possible, whose business is it 
to show Iiow the Critique of Pure Reason it.sdf is 
possible ? ” ^ ;With regard to thoNyaya theory of knowledge 
a similar question is asked by tlie Bauddha critics. It is 
pointed out by them that a criticism of knowledge must be 
made by the instrument under criticism and thereby pre¬ 
supposes the very thing in question. Thus the validity of 
knowledge is made to rest on the validity of the methods of 
knowledge. To maintain that our knowledge is true we 
must prove that it is really so, that it is derived from, a 
valid tnethod of knowledge which always gives us true 
knovv ledge and . never leads to a false res alt. But, then, 
how are we to know the validity of that method of know¬ 
ledge ? From the nature of the ca-^e, the task is an im¬ 
possible intellectual feat. 

’ With regard to the knowledge of validity there are two 
possible alternatives. The validity of knowledge may be 
cognised by itself, i.e. be self -cqgnjsed. Or, the validity 
of one knowledge may be cognised by some other knowledge. 
The first alternative that knowledge cognises its own valid¬ 
ity is inadmissible. Knowledge, according to the Nyaya, 
cognise,s objects that are distinct from and outside of itself. 
It cannot turn back on itself and cognise its own existence, 
far less its own validity. Hence no knowledge can be the 
test of its own truth. The second alternative, that the valid¬ 
ity of any knowledge is tested by some other knowledge, is 
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not le.ss objectionable. The second knowledge can at best 
cognise the first as an object to itself, i.e. as a particular 
existent. It cannot go beyond its object, namely, the first 
knowledge, and see if it truly corresponds with its own 
object. f An act of knowledge having another for its object 
cognises the mei'e existence of the other as a cognitive lact. 
It cannot know the further fact of its truth or ^falsity, ^ 
Moreover, of the two cases of knowledge, the second, 
which knows tlie first, is as helpless as the first in the 
matter of its own validity. It cannot, ex hypothesi, be the 
evidence of its own validity. Hence so long as the validity 
of the second knowledge is not proved, it cannot be taken 
to validate any other knowledge. It cannot be said that 
tliC second has self-evident validity, so that we do not want 
any proof of it. This means tliat one knowledge, of which 
the validity is self-evident, is the evidence for the validity of 
another. But if the truth of one knowledge can be self- 
evident, Avliy not that of another ? Hence if the second 
knowledge has self-evident validity, there is nothing to 
prevent the first from having the same sort of self-evidence. 
As a matter of fact, however, all knowledge has validity 
only in so far as it is tested and proved by independent 
grounds. Truth cannot, therefore, be self-evident in any 
knowledge. If, by such arguments, the validity of know¬ 
ledge itself is made incomprehensible, there can be no possi¬ 
bility of assuring ourselves of the validity of the methods of 
knowledge, such as perception, infereuce ‘and the rest. The 
value and accuracy of a method of knowledge are to be 
known from the validity of the knowledge derived from it. 
It follows from this that if the validity of knowledge is un¬ 
knowable, that of its method is far more unknowable, ‘ 
Hence we are involved in a vicious circle ; the validity of 
' knowledge depends on the validity of the method of acquir- 
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ing such knowledge, while the validity of the methods is to 
be tested by the knowledge derived from them. As Hob- 
house puts the matter : " Our methods create and test our 
knowledge, while it is only attained knowledge that can test 
them.” ^ It is the contention of the Bauddha critics that 
the Nyaya theory of knowledge is involved in such circular 
reasoning in the attempt to prove the validity of knowledge, 
(This contention, if admitted, renders the Nyaya philosophy 
ij utttorly worthless. It becomes a hopeless attempt to realise 
the highest good by means of the highest knowledge which 
is impossibIe..> 

It was with the object of meeting the difficulties raised 
by its critics that the old Nyaya entered on a critical study 
of the problem of knowledge in its relation to reality. After 
Vatsyfiyaua’s first elaborate exposition of Gautama’s Nyaya- 
Sutra, bis worthy successors had to defend the Nyaya 
against renewed attacks. They discussed both the logical 
and metaphysical problems more fully and also many other 
questions of general philosophical interest. The result is 
fully developed and complete system of philosophy, ^ 

The modern school of the Nyaya, beginning with 
Gaiigesa, attempts to give greater precision to the thoughts 
of the old school. It lays almost exclusive emphasis on its 
theory of knowledge. The forms and concepts invented by 
it give the Nyaya ttie appearance of a symbolic logic. Tlie 
old theory of knowledge is a criticism of thought as related 
to the real world of things. It is more empirical and prac¬ 
tical, and it tries to discover the relations between reals. 
The modern theory becomes more formal or conceptual. 
It tries to find out the relations of meanings and concepts. 
It develops into a formal logic of relations between concepts 
and their determinants. The old Nyaya gives us what may 

* Hobhouse, Theory of KnOivhdgej p. iS7. 

2 An iux'ownt nf ihe con t rover a j between I ho Natyayikag and tbe Bauddha logiciana 
is j^iveu in Dr, B, 0. Vidjahhu^Lipiii’s History 0 / Indion LogiCf Bk- IT, Cfa, II. 
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be cnJIecl pliilosophical logic, while the modern Nyaya is 
formal logic and dialectic. 

The Syocretiat school develops the Nyaya further by 
incorporating the’Vai^esika theory within it. The cate¬ 
gories of the Vaisesika become a part of the objects of know¬ 
ledge (prameya) in the Nyaya. But this synthesis of the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika does not ignore their differences 
with regard to the theory of knowledge. One is as severe 
as the other in its criticism of the opposed logical theories. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge is the cumulative body 
of the logical studies and their results in the different schools 
of the Nyaya. It may be said to have three aspects ; the 
psychological, the logical and the philosophical. The first 
is concernd with the descriptive analysis of the facts of 
knowledge. The second is interested especially in the 
criticism of the forms and methods of knowledge. The 
third is an attempt to determine the final validity of know¬ 
ledge as an understanding of reality. These aspects of the 
Nyaya epistemology, however, are not to be found in 
abstract separation from each other. In the next chapter 
we shall have to discuss the mainly psychological questions 
as to the nature and forms of knowledge. 



BOOK I 

THE METHOD OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(PHAM ANA) 




CHAPTER II 


THfil NATQRE AND FORMS OP KNOWLEDGE 
1 . Dcfinitmi of Knowledge (buddM) 

(if we take knowledge in its widest sense to mean any 
way of cognising objects, then valid knowledge will be a 
special form of cognition (.buddhi). All cognitions are not 
valid knowledge. Hence in order to understand the nature 
of the method of valid knowledge (pwmdna), we have to 
consider first the nature and different forms of cognition or 
knowledge (jfuina) as such!^ 

(in the Nyaya-Vaisesika phiiosophy cognition (hiiddhi) 
is taken to mean the same tluag as apprehension (upa- 
lahdM), knowledge ijnana) and cognisance {pratyaya}.^ 
Hence we say that knowledge means awareness or apprehen¬ 
sion of objects. ' It include.s all '•cognitions that have a more 
or less determinate objective reference- The object of appre- 
Iiension may be a thing or a quality, an act or an emotion, 
the existent as well as the non-existent. But in every case 
in which there is knowledge there must be something that 
1 stands out as the object of knowledge. (Knowledge consists 
jsiraply in the manifestation (pralca^a) of objects. “) All things 
are made manifest or revealed to us wlien they become ob¬ 
jects of knowledge. Further, knowledge is said to be the 
property of illumination or manifestation that belongs to tlio 

^ BadtihirtipalabtUiirjMnsiTiiityanLirthatitamm, NB*, 

Butldliirupaiabiibtrjiliioam pratjaysi panay^h, NK,, p, 171, 

Ai‘th(iprak5i^o biidtUiilji TK., p. ft. 
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self. Without this la mi nous light of knowledge we lose the 
ground of all rational practice and intelligent activity. It is 
on the basis of knowledge of some kind that all living beings 
deal with other objects of the surrounding world, Hence 
knowledge (buddhi) is regarded as the ground of what may 
be called the behaviour or conduct of a living being. A 
living creature behaves differently in relation to different 
objects because it somehow knows them to be different. 
Then we are told more definitely that knowledge is that kind 
of awiireness which is meant when, by introspection, one 
says ‘ I am knowing.’ ' This means that knowledge is in¬ 
tellection as distinguished from affection and volition. 
Something different is meant by the phrase ‘lam knowing.’ 
from what is meant by saying ‘ I am desiring or willing or 
doing something, or simply being pleased or displeased with 
it.‘ Although knowledge is distinguishable, it is not sepa¬ 
rable. from feeling and volition. In knowledge the knower 
does not passively allow himself to be impressed by external 
objects and end by having mental copies of those objects. 
According to the Nyaya, the self is not a mere aggregate or 
series of conscious phenomena, which is only acted on and 
determined by sense-impressions, but has no power to react 
on and determine them. This materialistic and sensa¬ 
tionalist theory of the self is rejected by the Nyaya. On the 
other hand, it conceives the self as a conscious agent which 
receives impressions of sense, knows external objects through 
them and acts upon things according to its subjective 
' purposes. Knowledge is a cognitive fact by which we have 
an apprehension or understanding of objects. But it is 
’bound up with certain affective elements, namely, the 
feelings of pleasure and displeasure, according as tlie known 
objects are pleasurable or painful. Through such feelings 
knowledge leads to certain conations, desire, aversion 


» TS. (ind TD., p. 33 . 
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; and volition in the form of an exertion (samtha) to obtain 
! pleasLirabie objects and avoid painful ones. ‘ 

Hence knowledge may be said to be a cognitive plieno- 
raenon which is always connected with conation through the 
mediation of feeling. In any particular act of knowledge of 
an object, there is a feeling of being pleased or displeased 
with it and an active attitude of desire or aversion which 
may lead to certain overt movements towards or away from 
the object. The Nyaya, however, does not go so far as to say 
that knowledge is at once a phase of cognition, feeling and 
conation. In cognising an object we may also cognise its 
pleasurable or painful character and also become conscious of 
certain tendencies in relation to it. But the actual feelings 
of pleasure and pain or the conative processes of desire, etc,, 
take us beyond cognition. Knowledge i.s not a phase of 
feeling or the wiij, although it may be always connected 
’ll with them. It has a distinctive and self-sufficient character 
of its own and should not be reduced to feeling or volition. 

With regard to the essential nature of knowledge we may 
ask : Is knowledge a substance or an attribute ? Is it a 
mode or an activity ? According to the.Kyaya^. knowledge 
is an attribute of the. ..self.. It is not a substance, since it 
cannot be the stuff or the constitutive cause of anything, nor 
m it the permanent substratum of certain recognised and 
variant properties. The Samkhya and the Yoga systems 
look upon cognition as a substantive mode or modification 
{vrtU) of the materia! principle called buddhi, as it reflects 
the light or consciousness of the self in it. This, the 
Naiyayika contends, is uninteliigible. We cannot understand 
how the self’s consciousness, which is immaterial find intangi¬ 
ble, can be reflected on any material substratum. We should 
not speak of any reflection, but rather say that knowledge or 
consciousness belongs natitraiiy to hddhi itself. But this 


‘ NU„ 1 1.1-2, 
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wiJl commit us to the .absurd hypothesis of two selves or 
I subjects for any case of knowledge. In truth, however, there 
jis but one conscious subject for all cognitions in one person.' 

It is generally believed that knowledge is neither a mode 
nor a substance but a kind of activity or, function (hiya). 
■The Bauddha and the Mimamsa systems agree in describing 
knowledge as an activity, a transitive process. ■ The Nyaya 
however emphatically repudiates the conception of knowledge 
as an activity. Jayanta in his Myayamatijari [y. '20) traces 
the act theory of knowledge .to a grammatical prejudice, a 
confusion between knowledge as manifestation and the verb, 
to know ’ as denoting an action. When we hear the ex¬ 
pressions ‘ I know,' ‘ I cognise,’ etc., we are apt to be misled 
into the belief that knowledge or cognition is an aotivify or 
process. But this only shows how in philosophy we may be 
deceived by the vague expressions of ordinary language. 

Knowledge, although it is not an activity of any kind, is 
still a transient phenomenon as appears from the three 
tenses of the verb ‘ to know.’ It is a dated event which is 
to bfe regarded as a quality and so can be perceived like 
physical qualities. Jus^ as physical qualities are perceived 
by their special sense organs, so knowledge is perceived by 
the internal sense called ificiMs.® But knowledge can not be 
the quality of any materia! substance, since, unlike that, 
it does not admit of external perception. Physical properties 
are perceived by the external senses, but knowdedge is not so 
perceived. Being thus fundamentally different from all phy¬ 
sical qualities, knowledge is to be regarded as the property of 
anj.mniaterial substance called soul. Still, knowledge is not] 
an essential attribute of the soul. The soul has acquired 
this property in its bodily setting, i.e. in relation to a body. 

1 .NVT*, and NM.(r] KB., JJ.ISp Bee also KS.. 3.2.1 ff. 

^ Jfiiitiakiiya lii a, Sasiradipika, p, 56. €f yiho Nydyabimhitlkft ^ CIi. I 

p, 4116 ; TB., p. IR 
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To the Advaita Veclauta, knowledge or consciousness is just 
the seif, the very stiill: of it. h’or iJie Nyaya, knowledge 
appears as the result of a relation between the soul and the 
body, which in themselves ore not knowledge. But wdien it 
does appear, it has to exist as an attribute inliering in the 
soul substance. 

Knowledge, as an attribute of the self, is always directed 
to objects. It always refers beyond itself, i,e, to objechs out¬ 
side of and different from itself. Knowledge isiiever self-uiani- 
J^kd. ‘ The capacity of self-manifestation in knowledge is, 
according to the Nyaya, a mere hypotliesis of the Saihldiya- 
^ ^r;danta and the Prabhiiliara Mirnuihsa. Cognition cannot 
1 cognke.itself. It can grasp, not itself, hut an ‘ other,’ 

; Knowledge is not indeed, like the will, a way of acting on 
other objects, only it refers or points to sometliing else. We 
; shall have to consider later the rjuestion as to how know¬ 
ledge can be known. The direction towards an object is 
what lias heed called ‘ intentional inexistence ’ by Brentano 
and Meinong. They take it as a character common to ail 
psychical phenomena. ^ The Kyaya, however, limits it to 
cognition and denies to cognition the capacity of being 
directed to itself, i,e. being self-cognised. 

From what has been said it will appear that knowledge 
is conceived by the Nyaya in a very wide sense. In Western 
philosophy thought or consciousness, as a cognitive fact, 
has sometimes been regarded as an essential attribute of the 
mind and a pervasive character of all mental phenomena. * 
The Nyaya, however, does not pass over the distinction 
between thought (jndna), on the one band, and feeling, 
including pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and will, 
on the other. Under knowledge it brings together all cogni¬ 
tive facts, like sensation, perception, inference, memory, 

* Vl;Ml>3Imuna^m^leamvel^aTJaJJt, NVT., p. 4, 

^ Vide Russrill, Amly^is of Mmd pp. 14 f, 

^ Cf* Detacurtes s diatsncJioa of res e^fema aoti res cogitans, 



doubt, dream, illusion and tlie like. In tbis sense .the 
buddhi of the Nyaya corresponds io cognition wbicli, 
placed by the aide of feeling and will, gives us the tripartite 
division of mental phenomena in tlie traditional school of 
Western psychology. It stands, as Alexander also has said, 

: “ for all kinds of apprehension of objects, wbether sensation, 

i or thought, or memory, or imagination, or any other.” 

So far the Nyaya view of knowledge seems to be just 
and comprehensive. But, then, a more fundamental problem 
is raised. It is the ontological problem of the status of 
knowledge as a fact of reality. Is knowledge a quality, or a 
relation, or an activity ? 

First, we have the act theory that knowledge is an acti¬ 
vity. It is not difficult to see what induced some philoso¬ 
phers to accept this view of knowledge. There can 
be no knowledge unless the mind responds to 
the influences of the surrounding world. At any 
moment of inattention or absent-mindedness we do not per¬ 
ceive sounds or know things other than those in which we 
are engrossed, although the sounds or things may be acting 
on our senses. If there is to be knowledge, the mind ^ must 
react to the actions of other things on it. Knowledge is not 
a reflection of objects on the mind which receives them 
passively like a mirror or reflector. It is a process in which 
the mind actively reaches out to objects and illuminates 
them. Hence knowledge must be a kind of activity, rather 
it is a mental activity. 

The act theory of knowledge has been accepted by 
various schools of philosophy. In Indian philosophy, the 
Bauddha and the Mimariisa systems nphold it. For the 
former, to exist is to act and so to change. Knowledge as 
an existent fact consists in the act of showing and leading to 
an object. According to the Mimarasaka, the act of knmving 

I C/. Time mid Deiuj VoL II, 1>. 8^3, 
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{jnctnakriyd,) refers to au object. For Kant also knowledge 
involves the synthetic activity of the understanding. Spencer ‘ 
tells us that consciousness ai'ises when the tendencies 
towards action counteract one another and* are therefore 
tlicown back on therasclves so as to become conscious ' of 
their existence, and knowledge appears as an incident in the 
adaptation of the organism to the environment. For Bergson 
also consciousness is a ceaseless creative activity. The 
voluntarists identify knowing with wulliug when they hold 
that cognition is the will when it is thwarted by difficulties 
and so looks for {i.e. thinks) means to overcome them. 
With the pragmatists knowledge is a belief determined by 
the will. For neo-idealists like Croce and Gentile ® knowing 
is the form of theoretical activity and in thinking we create 
the thought we think about. Alexander,** who is a realist, 
seems to treat knowledge as a mental act when he says that 
‘ every experience may be analysed into two distinct ele¬ 
ments and their relation to one another, namely, the act of 
mind or avvareness and the object of which it is aware, and 
that the one is an-ing and the other an-ed,’ The Behavi¬ 
ourists ■* go to the other extreme and identify knowing with 
the activity of the body. They hold that consciousness is 
implicit behaviour, thinking is sub-vocal speaking, and 
knowledge is a particular kind of behaviour in animals, or 
such response to the aiimulus as has the characteristics 
of appropriateness and accuracy. 

We may dismiss the behaviouristic contention that 
knowledge is a particiiiar kind of bodily behaviour. That 
tliere is any behaviour, explict or implicit, can be known 
only if there is a knowing subject. Behaviour cannot ex¬ 
plain knowledge, but presupposes knowledge in order to be 

• PrmcipICH of Pifijchobg^, Yoi. J, Pt. JV, 

^ Cf. C. B, M. Jo«d, Inirodmtion to Modem Philo.^opfiij^ Ch. 3. 
s Space, Time and Deitff, VoL I, pp. 3142; Vol, II, p. 86, 

^ (’f, Watson 1 Behaviour ; Bnflseli, Analysis of Mindf pp. 235 IT, 
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understood, li'urther, from all we know about the conduct 
of living beings it appears that behaviour arises out of 
conduct and is not identical with it. Behaviour may be 
the objective si'de of knowledge. It has also a subjective 
sidd which is reflected in behaviour or overt action. ^ Ibis is 
recognised by Russell in his Outline of Philosophy, in which 
he supplements the objective view of knowledge as a way ot 
reacting to the environment, by the subjective view of it 
as an awareness. The Naiyayika rejects altogether the act 
theory of knowledge as a grammatical prejudice, and ex¬ 
cludes knowledge from the category of karma or^ action. 
Even if we suppose that knowledge is an activity, the 
question will arise : What is the nature of this activity e 
It cannot be any lynd of physical activity, force or motion. 
Nor can it be a psychical activity. The existence of any 
activity in the mind or consciousness is a highly question¬ 
able fact. According to James,' tlie will^ is a relation 
between the mind and its ideas, and in willing there is no 
innervation or putting forth of energy by the mind into the 
body Thtcdiener " and some modern psychologists also 
endorse tliis view and exclude the will from among tlie 
elementary mental processes. The Bhagavadglta ® antici¬ 
pates these modern psychologists when it says that ‘ all 
actions take place in tiie material world and it is only 
egoism that deludes the self into the belief that he is an 
a«ent.’ In so far as this is true, we cannot speak of know¬ 
ledge as an activity except by way of metaphor. In know¬ 
ledge itself as an awareness wc Find an object that is cognised 
and a subject or self that cognises it, but not any activation 
or energisation. An act is as much an object of knowledge 
as any physical thing, quality, or action. It is manifested 
by knowledge, and is not identical with it. On the other 

1 The Pnncifilca of Psychology, Vol, H, Cli, XXVI, 

2 A Texl-Book of Psyeholofiy, Sec. XU, 

3 All,, nr, Bl. 27. 
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hand, knowledge appears as a standing 


and an accomplished 


fact wbicli manifests everything that comes before it. It 
is more like a static itiurninatioii tlian a sweeping flow ot 
conscious stuff. Hence knowledge is different from action. 


Among modern writers Moore and Broad refute the act 
theory of knowledge so strongly advocated by Dawes 
Flicks.^ 

The second theory with regard to the nature of know¬ 
ledge is that it is a relation between certain entities. 
According to Meinong, tlie Austrian realist, and the 
Critical realists, knowledge is a relation between three 
terras, a mind, an object, and a content. When 
I know the table, my mind comes into relation 
with a physical object through the content of tabieness. 
[ti The Problems of Philosophy Russell seems to accept 
the view that knowledge is a tliree-terrn relation. 
Some other realists bold that knowledge is a relation between 
two terras, namely, a mind and any object. Moore reduces 
cognition to the holding of a relation between a sense datura 
and a character. Broad also agrees with Moore in this 
respect and denies the existence of any rae«tal act. ^ Russell 
in his work Our Knowledge of the External World reduces 
the knowledge-relation to a two-term process, i.e. a relation 
between the mind and the external world. The Neo-Realists 
go further and reduce knowledge to a relation betw'een one 
kind of terms. According to them, “ knowledge is not a rela¬ 
tion between a knowing subject and an object known. It is 
merely a special sort of relation between objects,” In the 
words of the new realists, “ Things when consciousness is 
had of them become themselves contents of consciousness ; 
and the same things thus figure both in the so-called external 


* Cf. 1j. a. Reijlt KnowJedgn and Tmihi pp 186 f* 
s C/. L. A, Reid, op. 

Essays in €ritif:al EeaHsnt, p. 89. 
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world and in tlie manifold which introspection reveals.” ’ 
Russell advocates this theory in The Analysis of Mind. 
James in his Essaijs in Badical E7npiricism reduces knowledge 
directly to a relation between one type of entities. According 
to him, knowing can be easily explained as a particular sort 
of relation into which portions of ‘ pure experience ’ may 
enter. The relation itself is a part of'pure experience,’ 

! one of its terms becomes the subject or bearer of the 
; knowledge, the knower, and the other becomes the object 
known. 

The relation theory of knowledge does not stand the test 
of sound criticism. Although the relation between the 
subject and the object takes the form of knowledge, 
knowledge itself is. not a relation. All that we seem to be 
justified in saying is that knowledge appears when the 
subject becomes related to the object, but it is a new pheno¬ 
menon other than the subject-object relation. According to 
the Naiyayikas, knowledge may be said to arise ultimately 
out of the relation between the soul and the body. Still, it 
is not merely a relation between the two, but a new property 
accruing to the soul 1 herefrom. Whether knowledge can 
be treated as a quality or not, we shall consider next. The 
point w'e are to stress here is that a relation as such is not 
a cognition but a cogniturn, i.e. an object of cognition. 

Of course, when a thing is known, it enters into what we 
call the knowledge-relation. But this assumes the subject’s 
awareness of the thing as the basis of the relation. So the 
relation cannot constitute knowledge. As Reid has said, 

' knowledge is not itself a relation but the apprehension of 
relations ’ ^ Supposing that knowledge is a relation, w'e 
ask : How do we know it ? It must be through some other 
knowledge which, therefore, transcends the relation and is 



1 TJfjg New Ufahtmi, p, B5. 

2 Jj. A* lieid, opt 
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not identical with it. In fact, the subject-object relation 
floes not produce knowledge but only serves to manifest it, 
just as the contact between the eye and a physical thing 
serves to manifest its colour but does not produce it. 

The third view with regard to knowledge is tliat it is a 
quality. According to Descartes and his followers, thought 
or cognition is the essential attribute of the mind or the soul 
substance, just as extension is the essential attribute of 
matter. The Sarhkhya and the Yoga systems look upon 
knowledge or cognition as a modification of buddhi or the 
intellect which is its substratum. The Ramanuja school 
of the Vedanta takes knowledge as an essential quality of 
the self. The self is not, as the Advaitins say, itself 
knowledge but is qualified by knowledge. Knowledge is not 
the essence of the self, but an attribute owned by the self. 
The Naiyayikas and the Vai^esikas also advocate the quality 
theory of knowledge. Foy them, knowledge is an attribute 
which inheres in the soul substance which, however, is 
separable from it. 

But the quality theory of knowledge also involves certain 
difficulties. It cannot account for the reference to objects 
that is inherent in knowledge. A quality is an intransitive 
property of a thing. It hangs on the thing and does not 
point to anything beyond. It is in activity that we find a 
transition from one to an ‘ other.’ For one thing, to act 
means aggressively to reach another. But at the same time 
we must not overlook the distinction between the ‘ideal 
reference ’ to object that we find in knowledge and any form 
of physical process or transeunt causality. Knowledge refers 
to its object and ts in this sense a cognition of the object. It 
docs not however move towards it. In it there is no transi¬ 
tion from point to point in space. In so far as tins is 
the case, the Nyaya is right in opposing the attempt to 
identify knowledge with activity. But the view of know¬ 
ledge as a quniity misses the oilier fact of objective 






reference that we find in knowledge. Knowledge seems 
(to be what Eeid calls ‘ a self-transitive process.’ Its self- 
' transcension is, as Hocrnle points out, directly experienced 
by us. * So it . seems, to .occupy a position intermediate 
between quality and activity. To describe its self-transcon- 
sion or objective reference and, at tlie same time, demarcate 
it from physical activity, we may say that knowledge is 
an ‘ ideal activity.’ But after all the characterisation of 
knowledge as an activity, be it pl]}'6ical or ideal, is only 
a symbolic description. "While physical activity is real 
and intelligible, an ‘ ideal activity ’ can hardly be made 
intelligible to us. Knowledge is, therefore, neither a 
quality, nor an activity, nor a relation. 

Knowledge is the most fundamental fact of reality. It 
I is the intrinsic character of all reality. Without pausing 
here to discuss the ontological problem as to the nature 
and constitution of reality, we may say that realitj' is a 
living intelligent system. The ultimate constituents of 
things are not material but living particles which not only 
exist and interact with one another, but somehow experience 
their existence and activity. These many living particles 
are the ditterentiations of one universal spiritual life. A 
pluralistic constitution of things is not inconsistent with 
the unity of their ultimate ground which is the Absolute 
.Reality. The real is, therefore, an objective system, of 
which existence and knowledge are two inseparable aspects. 
It is true that what we know as the consciousness or 
knowledge of human beings is a specific phenomenon 
determined by certain conditions as the subject-object 
relation or the activity of the nervous system and the brain. 
But while these conditions explain the specific form and 
character of this or that knowledge, they cannot account 
for the original sentience or experience which is embedded 
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in reality ami conditions those conditions themselves. 
Hence we conclude that knowledge is present in all reality 
and is manifested in a specific form in man by the subject- 
object relation. It does not require to bo attaclied as a 
quality to any other reality, say, matter or mind or soul. It 
is just the self-expression of reality. In the words of 
jBosanquetwe may say : “ Knowledge is an essential form 
■of the self-revelation of the universe ; experience as a whole 
is the essential form.” 


2. Classification of Knoivleclge 

(Taking knowledge in the rao.st comprehensive sense as 
the cognition of objects, the Naiyayikas proceed to distinguish 
between its different forms, according to the differences in 
the nature and accuracy of cognitions. In view of these, 
knowledge is first divided into^amibhava or presentation 
and smrti or memory. ^ In anubhava there is a presenta¬ 
tional knowledge of objects and so it is felt to he given to 
us. It is original in cliaractcr and not the reproduction 
of a [ti'evions knowledge of objects. ^Smrti or memory, on 
the otlier hand, is not the preseiitation of objects, Imt a 
reproduction of previous experience. Here our knowledge 
appears to Ire due not so ranch to objects themselves as to 
onr past cognitions of those objects. ( Each of these has 
hecii further divided into valid (yathartha) and iion-valid 
{ayalhartha) forms, according as it does or does not accord 
with the real nature of its object. ") 

( Under imithhava or presentative knowledge we have 
the two Itiiids of valid and noti-valid presentations. Of 
tliese, the former is called prama and includes all cases 
of true presentational knowledge of objects. ^ According 


1 Vol ir, i>, 32^. 

2 tlvividLi Bill;liraDubhav'ukn, TB. mid TO,, p il2. 
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to the Nyaya, tliere are four tlistiuct kinds of pratna or 
valid presentation, namely, perception {pratyahsa), inference 
(anitmava), comparison (upamana), and testimony (iahclo). 
In each of these there is a presentation of some object as 
it really is. Hence prama, according to the Nyaya, is not 
any cognition nor any true cognition as siich.^ Tt is a 
valid preaentationa! knowledge of objects.^ As a matter 
of usage, however, the word ‘ knowledge ’ may be used for 
prams, according to the context. 

There are some cases of knowledge which arc presenta¬ 
tional in character but not valid. These constitute the 
class of aprama or non-valid presentations {ayathdrthanu- 
hhava), which includes all cognitions that are either false 
or iiot-true but not false. Hence under aprama the Nyaya 
includes doubt (samsaya) with its varieties of conjecture 
iuha) and indefinite cognition (anadhyavasuya), as well as 
error (viparyyaija) and hypothetical reasoning (tarka)J It 
should here be noted that cognitions which do not agree 
with the real nature of their objects are not always false 
or erroneous {hhrama). There may be cognitions which 
fail to give us a correct presentation of objects and so are 
' not true (prama). But at the same time they may not 
make any claim to truth, nor lead to any definite assertion. 
Such is the case with doubt, conjecture, indefinite cognition 
and tarka. These are not true indeed, but yet tliey are not 
false {viparyyaya). It is in view of such facts that the 
Nyaya divides non-valid presentation {aijatiidrthdmibhava) 
further into doubt (samSaya), error (mpanjyaya) and hypo¬ 
thetical argument (tarka). Hence it is not correct to speak 
of aprama or non-valid presentation, always as a case of 
bhratna or error. It becomes so when it definitely con¬ 
tradicts its object (mparltanimaya ). 

1 Xattvanubbava SQpfavadartVt, 

2 Ajathiii'ibiiniibbtivastrhiniJil; snib^aj'iivipftryyiiyotJirkiibhtdol, T£>. snJ TD, 

p. 82- UimdoilbyavaBayuyoaiii Baiii^av a ev:i, Sapffjpaddriinf SO, 
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Memory is not prama or valid knowledge, since it does 
not refer to presented objects. It may be of two kinds, 
namely, true and false iyaLhirthamayathaHham). True 
memory is in accord with the real nature of the objects 
remembered, wherCras false ineinory does not tally with the 
real character of tlie remembered objects. In waking 
life we have both these kinds of memory. In dreams our 
cognitions are false memory-cognitions. Dream is a kind 
of memory that is not in agreement with the real nature 
of the cognised objects. All knowledge, however, including 
dream, refers to some real object; only dream is a false 
memorial representation of the real. ‘ 

We may represent the Nyaya classification of knowledge 
by the following table : 


Knowledge (ij-udd/c'j 


PretieDtfltion {anubhava) Memory (flmrii) 


Valid (prama) NoQ-valid (aprama) True False 

I (yaihariha) (ayathdriha) 


Doubt Error Hypothetical Argument 
(sapiiaya) (vipuryyaya) (Iarka) 


Perception Inference Oompiirtson Testimony 
(pmtyalcm) (anumana) (upomana) (iabda) 


3. Memory and Dream 

Memory {smrti} is knowledge of one’s own past. It is 
a representative cognilion of past experiences due solely to 
the impressions produced by them. ^ It is thus different from 
recognition {pratyahhijhd) whicli, according to the Nyaya, 

J TB., p. so. 

3 BaiiiakSrttniatrajftuyaiii jfilinaiH siuftilij TS p. 32, 
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is a form of qualified perception and lias reference to the 
direct presentation of some object, although it involves an 
element of representation. ' In memory, however, there is 
only a revival of our past experiences, in the form of ideas 
and images, in the same form and order iii which they were 
actually exiierienced by us at a certain point of past time. 
The groutul or condition of this revival is of course the 
latent impressions left by our past experiences and retained 
by the soul.® When the mind comes in contact with such 
psychic dispositions {bhavand) tliere is a remembrance of 
the correspomliug original experiences. Memory being 
tJius a cognition, by the same self, of what has been once 
cognised, is an evidence for the soul's permanence. As to 
the general character of memory we may, therefore, say 
that it is knowledge arising solely out of the impressions of 
previous experiences and pertaining to a permanent soul. 

Wiiile memory has for its general conditions some 
original past presentation (purvdniihhava) and its impres¬ 
sion (iYims/iara), it has a number of specific causes that 
serve either to retain the impressions or revive them in 
consciousuesB, and thereby bring about the phenomenon of 
memory. Among these are .{!) attention {pranidhana) 
wliich fixes anything in the mind, (2) association (m6ond/ia) 
which connects different experiences and makes them 
suggestive of one another, (3) repetition (ahhydsa) whicli 
secures persistence for the impressions, (4) sign (liiiga) that 
leads the mind to tlie thing signified, {5} characteristic 
mark (laksav-a) that recalls the class to which an object 
belongs, (6) similarity {sddrhja) that associates the ideas 
of like things, (7) ownership (parigraha) which is suggestive 
of the owner or the thing owned, (S) dependence {Mraydhita- 
sambandhtt) of which one term suggests the other, (9) 


TD , p. ss. 

Anubbsiviijaiiya amrtibelucbhiiv^pa, ntnujptftLravfttiljt TS , p. 85. 
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contiguity (anantaryyfi) wliicli binds togetlier successive 
phenomemi, (10) separation that frequently reminds 

one of what he is separated from, (11) identity of function 
(ekaMnjya) that recalls similar agents, (12) enmity (virodha) 
that suggests the rivals in any sphere, (13) superiority 
(atUaya) that reminds iia of what it is due to, (14) acquisi¬ 
tion (pmpti) that frequently recalls its source, (15) covering 
{vijamdlidna) that suggests what is covered, (16) the feelings 
of pleasure and pain (sukhadukhka), (17) desire and avei'sion 
{icchddvcm), (18) fear (hhaya), (19) need (arthiiva) 
that reminds one of their causes and objects, (20) action 
(kriyS) which is suggestive of the agent, (21) the feeling 
of affection (I’ciga) that often reminds us of its object, 
(22) merit (dJiarma) and (23) demerit (adftorma) Ibat 
are suggestive of the belief in pre-existence and help 
or hinder the retention of experiences. These causes of 
memory cannot he simultaneously operative. Hence re¬ 
collections are not simultaneous but successive in their 
appearance in consciovisness.‘ 

Memory is of two kinds, namely, true (ijathdrUia) and 
false {aijathiirtha). It ia true when it has its basis in some 
valid presentation {praimjamja) and is in agreement with 
the real nature of the remembered objects. On the other 
hand, memory is false when it arises out of such original 
cognitions as were erroneous {oprameijanya) and so does not 
accord with the nature of the objects j'ecalled in it. Thus 
the trutli and falsehood of memory depend on those of Uic 
corresponding original preseiitative cognitions {puirduu- 
bhaca) tliat constitute the ground of all memory.^ in 
waking life we iiave botli these kinds of memory. The 
voluntary or involuntary recollection of past objects, when 
we are awake, becomes true or false according as it h con- 

' KS. and NE,, a. 3. 4'j. 

2 parvftmibhavaaya yaiMrtbt^lvayiitliaHhatvabhysiUQ umarugainafii iitshaytirupuin 
bha v«tij TM. 
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nected with right or wrong cognitions in the past and so, is 
or is not in accord with the real nature of the objects 
remerabered. 

Dreams illustrate what is intrinsically false memory. 
According to the Nyaya, dream-cognitions are all memory- 
cognitions and untrue in character.^ They are brought 
about by the remembrance of objects experienced in the 
past, by organic disorders and also by the imperceptible 
influences of past desires and actions (adrsta).^ Hence 
dream-cognitions luive sometimes a moral value in so far as 
they produce pleasurable or painful experiences in the self 
according to the merit or demerit accruing from the actions 
of waking life. Dream-knowledge, however, is intrinsically 
false. It is no doubt related to certain objects of the real 
world. But these objects as cognised in dream are not pre¬ 
sent to sense. They are either past or remote. Still in 
dream, objects are actually represented as present. Hence 
there is in dream a false cognition of the real when it repre¬ 
sents the not“present as the present, the ‘that’ as the 
‘ this.’'’ It may so happen that dreams sometimes turn out 
to be true and tally with the .stibsequent experiences of wak¬ 
ing life. But such eorrespondetice between dream-cognitions 
and waking experience is neither normal nor invariable. 
Hence dream can never be called framana, or the source 
of such presentative knowledge as has a real and an 
invariable eorrespoadenee w’ith the object. 

The Nyaya account of dream ignores the fact that dream- 
cognitions are as good presentations as our ordinary percep¬ 
tions, Dreams have not the regularity and orderliness of 
w' thing perceptions. But otherwise tlje two are indistin¬ 
guishable. The presentative character of dreams has been 
rightly noted by otlier systems. The Vai^e^ika considers 

^ Svripue tu sarvameva ifSioatti umaraatiinayatbiTtharh cn , p, SO. 

3 Svnpnautn atiDlihiifapadirthaflmariinaih adntemi dhSliido^ena ca jaDjale, TM. 

3 Do^avaiana taditi sfliina i<huntjvid4i5’!it, TB., p. 30, 
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liream to be a Iducl of iiiteniai perceplioii due to tbe inner 
sense (nninfi^) as aided by impressions of past experiences. It 
is felt as if coming by way of the external senses.^ The 
Mlmariisa does indeed take dreams as reproductions of past 
experiences. But it admits that they appear as presenta¬ 
tions and are indirectly connected with the real objects of 
past experiences. Tbe A.dvaita Vedanta finds in dream a 
phenomenon of some philosophical signillcaoce. In it there 
is the mental creation of a world under the influence of 
arid I/a as aided by the impressions of waking experiences. 
But the dream-world is quite analogous to the world of 
sense and the sciences. That the world of our ordinary 
experience may be a dream is a hypothesis that is admitted 
even by Russell “ to be logically possible, though not as 
simple and preferable as the common-sense belief in an ex¬ 
ternal world. In all this we have a just recognition of the 
presentative character of dream-knowledge, even though it 
is eventually condemned as false and erroneous. The fNyaya 
view of dream is defective in so far as it reduces dream- 
cognition to false memory. Dream-cognitions are more like 
perceptions than memory-cognitions. ’VViien we recollect a 
dream we feel ‘ such and such objects were seen (not merely 
remembered) in dream last night.’ Dream is a kind of false 
pierception. It may sometimes be excited by a physical 
cause as when a bell ringing causes us to dream of going to 
school. But although sometimes started by a physical cause 
dreams do not follow such causes up to their end. Dreams 
are generally indepjendent of the impressions produced by 
physical causes on our body. Bven when excited by a physi¬ 
cal cause, the series of experiences through which a dream 
progresses cannot be traced to a corresponding series of physi¬ 
cal causes. Still, our dream experiences arc more like per- 


1 PS., pp. B1 t. 
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cet}tions than anything else. These have not indeed the 
force or zwung with whicit the data of sense come to us. 
But they seem to possess the vivacity and spontaneity of our 
ordinary sense perceptions. At'lea.st, they are directly given 
to ns like our perceptions. Dreams are experiences which 
we have, and do not arrive at by any process of reasoning. 
Hence it is that they are called perceptions. But they are 
false perceptions because they are contradicted by onr waking 
experiences. To the dreamer, however, they appear as true 
perceptions, because be cannot relate them to his waking 
experiences and see how they are contradicted by the latter. 

According to the Nyaya, memory (smrti) is not valid 
knowledge {pravifi). We can speak of true and false 
memory. But even true memory, which gives ns a true 
cognition of some past object, cannot be caiied pramd or 
valid knowledge. On tliis point Indian systems of philo¬ 
sophy are divided in their opinion. Some of them consider 
memory to be as valid as perception and inference, and 
look upon it as the source of our knowledge of past facts. 
The Vaii^csika accepts memory as valid knowledge distin¬ 
guished from ail forms of wrong cognition.^ So too the 
Jaina philosophy counts memory among the forms of valid 
mediate knmvledge {parolesa jndna) The Advaita Vedanta, 
we shall see, is not definitely opposed to memory being 
regarded as valid knowledge. 

The other systems, especially the Nyaya and the 
RIIraiHbsa, refuse to recognise memory as valid knowledge 
(pramd). The Mirnaiiisa objection against memory, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, is that it gives no new know¬ 
ledge {anadhigaia), but is only a reproduction of some past 

1 Cj. U. WuorEworth, efln.i pp. 11540 : " Oi jou me fiiily 

adeepi the itniige.i coiiie are dreinne an J seem eulirolj real, aioce GonSact 

witli'the objective situation hris been lost.’* 

2 C/. PB., p. 91 ; NK,»pp. 256-57, 

^ Cj. TTS.> i, 9-13. 





knowledge. The Nyaya, Iiowever, does not admit- the 
Mmiiimsa contention that any kiiowlege becomes invalid 
simply because it refers to a previously known object {grMUt- 
(jrdhUakrla). According to it, what makes memory invalid 
{apramfi) is the absence of the character of presentation 
(amihhuti) in it. Memory may, in some cases, correspond 
to real objects. Still it is not valid knowledge, since it 
does not correspond to given objects and does not arise 
out of the objects themselves {arthajanya). In (nernory 
we have not a cognition of given objects but a re*cogiiition 
of what were given, in the same form and order in which 
they once existed in the past and have now ceased to exist. 
That form and order are now past and therefore no longer 
real, so that between these and their memory-images we 
cannot speak of a correspondence to the given. Even when 
an object is first perceived and then immediately remem¬ 
bered, so that perception and immediate memory refer 
tu one and the same object and are spoken of as 
equally true, we are to observe that the state of memory 
borrows its validity from the antecedent perception which 
produces and fashions it {ydcUamamlanaprmja) As a 
matter of fact, Jiowever, the object ceases to be given 
and to be the operative cause of knowledge in memory. 
The recollection of long past or remote objects is clearly 
independent of the co-operation of these objects {ana-peksi- 
tdrtha). Memory, being thus based on no given datum 
(flnarthajani;a), fails to give valid presentational knowledge 
ipi'amd), and so, is not a source of knowledge {pranuina).- 
An examination of the view that memory is not valid 
knowledge is postponed at this stage. We shall come 
to it after we have got all that the Nyaya has to say about 
pramd and the pramanaa. 

' TK. apd SS., pp. 43-10. 

* SM., pp. 20-23. 
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4. Doubt (sar}tsaya) 

Doubt (sanisaya) is tbc cognition of conflicting notions 
(pimar^a) witii regard to tlie same object.* It is the 
mental reference of two or more contradictory properties 
to the same object. In it the mind oscillates between differ* 
ent alternate ciiaracterisations of some given object.^ 

Doubt thus consists in an alternation between different 
conflicting notions with regard to tbe same object. The 
alternatives betweeti which the mind passes in succession 
in tbe state of doubt are called kotis. These may be two 
or more in different instances of doubt. Sometimes they 
are contrary terms (eg. post and man) and sometimes 
contradictory terms (e. 9 . post and not-post). Doubt arises 
when with regard to some perceived object there is the 
suggestion of such conflicting alternatives but no definite 
cognition of any differentia 10 decide between them. Hence 
doubt has been spoken of as incomplete or indecisiv^e cog¬ 
nition {anavadharanatmaka). But doubt is not merely 
the absence (ohfi fir a, of assured cognition {mscaya). It is 
not mere negation of knowledge. It is a positive state of 
cognition of mutually exclusive characters in tlie same 
thing and at the satne time. 

The state of doubt may he analysed into the following 
factors. There is first the presentation of some existent 
object. Next by virtue of association the presented fact 
calls forth tw'o or more apperceptive systems, each of which 
tries to appropriate it but is counteracted by the rest. In 
tbe absence of any definite cognition ol such differentiating 
characters in the presentation as answer to any of the 
apperceptive group.s, the mind oscillates between them ' 

and we have the plienomenon ol doubt. Hence doubt 
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supposes the recoHeetion of the differentiating cbaracters 
of an object but no corresponding presentation of them 
{iniesns'mviy^p^^^sa). The actual process of mental oscilla¬ 
tion in doubt is generally expressed in the form of an inter¬ 
rogation, e.g. 'Is the yonder erect figure a man or a 
post or a tree-trunk?’ 

Doubt is of fire kinds. First, it may arise from the per¬ 
ception of such properties as are conataon to many things, as 
when we perceive a tall object at a distance and are not sure 
if it be a man or a post or a tree-trunk, because tallness is 
common to them all. Secondly, it arises from the cognition 
of any peculiar and unique property, as vvhen the cognition 
of sound makes us doubt if it is eternal or non-eternal, since 
it is not found in eternal objects like the soul and the atorn, 
nor in non-eternai things like water and earth. Thirdly, 
it may be due to conflicting testimony, as whan the different 
philosophical theories of the soul leave us in doubt as to the 
real nature of the soul. Fourthly, it is caused by the 
irregularity of perception, as when we doubt if the perceived 
water really exists or not, since there is a perception of 
water both in a tank and a mirage. Lastly, doubt springs 
from irregularity of non-perception, as when we are not 
sure if the thing we cannot see novv really exists or not, 
since the existent also is not perceived under certain condi- 
tions.^ According to the later Naiyayikas, such as Uddyo- 
takara, Vacaspati and others, there are not five but only 
three or two kinds of doubt.* Irregularity of perception or 
non-perception is not by itself a cause of doubt. So also 
conflict of testimony is not an independent cause, but only 
an auxiliary condition of doubt. In all cases of doubt there 
is either the perception of common properties or tlie cogni¬ 
tion of something quite new and uncommon. Dange.'ia 

> NU., 1 1 23. 

" NV., 011,1 NVT-, I. 1. 23. 
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speaks of only two sources of doubt, namely, tlie suspicion 
of iipadhi or condition, and the perception of a property com¬ 
mon to many things without any presentation of their 
diiferentiati ng at tri butee. ^ 

According to the Vai^esika, there is fundamentally only 
one kind of doubt since it is always due to perception of 
properties common to many familiar objects.^ Indefinite 
cognition {amdhyavasfiya) is a form of knowledge which is 
quite ditferent and distinct from doubt. Indeboite cognition 
is incipient knowledge of an object as a mere ' something ’ 
without any definition or determination of what that some¬ 
thing is. It is illustrated by our ordinary nascent ex¬ 
periences, as when we say ‘something passed by without onr 
knowing what it was,’ or when in the presence of an unfami¬ 
liar living being we say ‘ it must be some kind of animal.’ ^ 
Such indefinite cognition differs from doubt both in origin 
and essence. Doubt arises from recollection, without any 
accompanying presentation, of the specihe characters of two 
or more objects, of which we perceive the common proper¬ 
ties. The indefinite (anadhymmaya), however, is a possible 
form of cognition with regard to objects whose specific 
character had never been presented to us. Again, the 
indefinite does not, like doubt, rest on two or more conflict¬ 
ing notions with regard to the same subject/ It should 
however be noted here that some of the syncretist writers 
on the Nyaya-Vai^esika include conjecture {uha) and indefi¬ 
nite cognition {anadhyavasdya) under doubt. According to 
Sivfiditya and Madhava, conjecture is that form of doiibi, in 
which one of the conflicting suggested altenvitives becomes 
more probable than the other, as when seeing a tall object 
in the rice field we say ‘ it is probably a tall man. Indefi- 

1 TC,, ii. pp. 2io-n. 

2 ps„ pp. as f. 

3 NK., p. 183, 
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oite cognition is that liind of doubt, in which both the alter¬ 
natives are implicitly present but neither explicitly thought 
Saiiikara Misra in his Upashara suggests that indefi¬ 
nite cognition arises from cognition of a peculiar property 
which is not found in other things. Hence it corresponds 
to the second kind of doubt mentioned by the Nyiiya. ® 

Doubt is not valid knowledge {pmma). It may. some¬ 
times have tho character of presentation (anubfiara) of an 
object. But it has neither the mark of being an assured 
definite cognition (usix'fhdigdha) nor that of a true corres¬ 
pondence with the object (yathartka), and so, does not lead 
to successful activity. In doubt the oscillation of thought 
between different ideas has no objective counterpart in the 
real. Nevertheless doubt is not error (viparyyaya). Doubt 
as a form of cognition, is neither true nor false. It carries 
with it DO definite assertion of any character with regard to 
Its object. It makes no claim to be a true judgment of the 
object and so the rjuestion of its falsity or contradiction does 
not arise. The value of doubt lies in its being a great impe¬ 
tus to study and investigation. It is the starting-puint of a 
critical knowledge of objects. In this sense it may be said 
to be the beginning of philosophy. The critical philosophy 
of Kant is doubtless indebted to the scepticism of Hiirne. 

Tha Nyaya account of doubt, it will be seen, gives us 
some important truths. As a mental state, doubt is showm 
to be different from both belief and disbelief. It neither 
affirms nor denies anything, but only raises a problem for 
thought. As such, doubt should also be distinguished from 
the mere absence of belief.’ There is absence of belief 
even when we do not think of anything at all. In doubt, 
however, we think of two or more alternatives in regard to 
the same thing. It always has, as the Nyaya-Vai^e^ikn 

> DhanndhjavasaysroFtu saiMaja eva, SuptapadSrm, 38; c/. also sec, Ififi anj 
Mftdhava’e CommtDtary, on iL 
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would say, some kotis which become contradictory when 
referred to the saioc subject. This point has been rightly 
noted by Bosanquet' when he says “ a definite doubt is un¬ 
questionably a disjunctive judgment.” He observes also 
that when a man first doubts and then decides, on such 
a question as whether the river he sees before him is safe to 
ford,......there must be a positive basis of the two or more 

alternatives as well as one suggested alternative.” What 
this positive basis ia or what dificrent bases of doubt there 
may be have been elaborated by the Nyaya. That the alter¬ 
natives are exclusive and contradict each other has also been 
admitted by Bosanquet. But the Nyaya seems to show 
better insight when it says that doubt is never a definite 
cognition {avadharana), but an indecisive questioning attitude 
towards an object.^ It is not a judgment at all. It does not 
assert anything. When we are in doubt about anything we 
do not really know nor do we claim to know what it is. 
We cannot even say that 'it must be either this or that.’ 
All we can say is ; ' Is it this or that ?’ It is on account of 
this that doubt is neither true nor false. For, as Bradley 
says, “partial ignorance does not make any knowledge 
fallacious, unless by a mistake I assert that knowledge as 
unconditional and absolute.”® 

5. Error {viparyyaya) 

Error (bhrama) is the reverse of valid knowledge 
(prama). While valid knowledge is the presentation of an 
object as what it really is {tattvanubhava), erroneous know¬ 
ledge is the cognition of an object as what it really is not 
(atattvajndria).'' In error an object is cognised as having 

» Vpl. I,pp. SJ, 279, 356,' 

^ KirbavjdifcyatiyafcaramiavadMrajaliij NB , 1. 39- 

3 PrincipleB of Logic, Yol, p. II. 

^ sec- 1^* 




certain characteristics that really fall outside of its being. 
Hence it has been described as the wrong apprehension 
(^mithyopahbdhi) in which an object is taken for what it is 
not {atasrninstaditi pratyayai^).^ The cognitions of a shell 
as silver, of a rope as a snake, of a post as a man are all cases 
of error or wrong cognition. In each there is the cognition 
of an object as other than what it really is. Hence it may 
be said that error consists in attributing such characters to 
an object as are not to be really found in it {tadahhdvamti 
tatprakaraka), In it one universal is referred not to its own 
locus but to that of a different universal. In the cognition 
of a shell as silver, silverness is referred to a wrong locus, 
namely, the shell.® Hence it is a false characterisation of 
the object by the negation of its real characters. 

Thus error is to be distinguished from doubt. Unlike 
doubt, it is not only non-valid knowledge (apramd), but is 
positively invalid or false knowledge (bhrama). An 
erroneous cognition goes beyond the state of uncertainty in 
doubt and carries with it a definite assertion (avadharana or 
nUcaya) about some presented object. But, then, it is an 
assertion that contradicts the real nature of its object 
(mpantanirnaya), It is a false judgment of the real 
through the attribution of such characters as are excluded by 
it {mparltadharmadhyaropem). We become conscious of 
error when there is a contradiction between our cognitive 
and volitional experiences. Erroneous cognitions do not 
lead to successful activity. The cognition of silver in a 
piece of shell is found to be erroneous when it fails to lead 
up to the expected results. It is contradicted and finally 
sublated by the unexpected experience of failure of the acti¬ 
vity concerned in approaching and picking it up. Actions 
inspired by wrong cognitions fail to realise their ends and 
thereby expose the invalidity of those cognitions.- 

1 NV, 1.1.3, 
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, 6. Theories of Ilhision in Itidian Philosophy 

The expIaDation of errors of perception has been a per¬ 
plexing question for all philosophy. The question is this : 
How are we to explain the false perception of silver in a 
shell ? Is it due to the object itself ? Or, is it due to our 
sirbiective attitude towards the object ? According to the 
Nyaya, while valid knowledge (prama) is objective in the 
sense of being grounded in the object itself (arthajanya), all 
error is subjective in so far as it is due to the introduction of 
a certain foreign ‘character into the object by the knowing 
subject (adkydropa). In the case of the mirage, for 
example, there is nothing wrong in the object. “ The 
object all the while remains what it actually is. In regard 
to the flickering rays of the sun, when there arises the 
cognition of water, there is no error in the object: it is not 
that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering; the error lies in tlie cognition : as it is the cogni¬ 
tion which instead of appearing as the cognition of the 
flickering rays, appears as the cognition of water, i.e. as 
the cognition of a thing as something which it is not.”’ 
From this it follows that there is no error in the simple 
apprehension (dlocana) of the object. The object as given in 
indeterminate (nirvilcalpafca) perception consists of a number 
of actually present flickering rays of the sun. But on 
account of certain defects in the sense organ and the influ¬ 
ence of association and memory, the given datum is mis¬ 
interpreted as water in the determinate (savikalpaka) per¬ 
ception of it. Hence the error lies not in the indeterminate 
perception of the given but in the determinate perception of 
it as worked up and modified by some representative 
elements.^ 


' NV., 1. I.L 
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The modern school of the N^'aya shows great ingenuity 
to explain tho perceptual character of illusory experience. 
That in illusion there is the attribution (aropa) of a false 
character to a perceived fact is no doubt true. But the 
questions that arise are : How do we come to ascribe the 
false character ? How again does tins false character 
appear as something actually perceived in illusion ? The 
Nyaya rightly points out that an illusory experience is a 
single perception. It is not, as Prabhakara thinks, a com¬ 
plex of perception and recollection with their distinction 
blurred by obscuration of memory. Thus when we have 
the illusion of silver in a shell, we no doubt attribute 
silverness to the shell which is not its proper locus. But at 
the same time it is equally doubtless that the silver is sonoe- 
how perceived and not merely remembered in illusion. This 
has been very well pointed out by A. C. Ewing when he 
observes: “ The difficulty in the case of perception is not 
the mere fact of error, but the demand that we should hold 
both that what we immediately perceive is numerically 
identical with a physical object or a part of such an 
object and yet that it is quite clilferent.” ^ To explain illu¬ 
sion, therefore, we have to explain its perceptual character, 
ilist;ad of trying to explain it away. 

Taking the illusion of silver in a shell as an illustration, 
the Nyaya account comes to this. There is first the contact 
of sense with something present before it. Owing to some 
defects, the sense apprehends such general features of the 
thing as its brightness, etc., but fails to discern its peculiar 
and distinctive features. But tlie general features being 
associated with some other thing (here silver) recall the 
memory-images of the peculiar properties of that other 
thing. Through such recollection there is a sort of contact 
{fMnalaksana sannikarsa) between sense and that othei' 


^ Mindt April, hW^ p, 149. 
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tbiog (i.e, silver). Hence there is an actual perception of 
ailver in the illusion.^ The perceived silver is then referred 
to the locus (idam) or the something which ia present before 
and perceived by sense. Hence in the illusion there is 
perception of both the ‘ this ’ and the ‘ silver,’ although in 
different ways.^ So far there seems to be nothing wrong. 
The error cornea in and the illusion arises when the silver 
that is perceived elsewhere ia referred as a predicate to the 
‘this’ as its subject. It is this determinate knowledge of 
the‘this ’ as qualified by ‘silverness’ {viiistaindna) that 
can account for a man’s efforts to gain possession of the 
illusory object. In recognition (pratyahhijM), in which we 
say ‘ this is that man I saw yesterday,’ we see how certain 
presentative and representative elements combine to make 
up one single perception. Any ordinary valid perception 
also illustrates how a given sensum combines with associated 
ideas to make up one percept. But while in these, the 
combination has its objective counterpart, in illusion the 
relation between the perceived ‘ this ’ and ‘ silver ’ is not 
objectively real. It is contradicted and sublated eitlier 
by a subsequent experience that corrects the illusory 
experience of silver and shows it to be false, or by 
the experience of disappointment which ensues when we 
take possession of it. In the first ease the cognition 
of silver is shorn of its objective (vimyapahara), and in 
the second case we are put in possession, not of the silver, 
but of the shell (phalapahara). Hence the error lies not in 
the presentations concerned in the perception but in the 
determination of one presentation by another given through 
association and memory {jdtyasamskardt}. And since this 
determination results in a judgment of the object as some- 

1 Of. Woodworth t Psijcholcgy, p. tlO : ** Memory images, theri, are recalled 
aenaatioQa» or have m^re or lea^ of the fjoalHy of sensations " 

^ Cf. MamabviEdriyajanyatvat jafcyaaaihaHracca aak^atkantvanawhhayatra, 

TC,, i, p, 625. 
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thing other than what it ia, the Nyaya theory of error is 
called an0thakhyati or viparUalchyati. According to it, an 
erroneous cognition is presentational in character and has 
some basis in facta. But the facts being misplaced and 
misrelated, error becomes a false apprehension of the 
real. 

The above view of anyathakhyati ia common to the 
Nyaya-Vai^esika. It has been accepted in the main by 
Kumarila, Eamanuja ‘ and the Jainas, But the 
Bauddha, the Prabhakara Mimfirhsa and Advaita Vedanta 
systems oppose the Nyaya view and propose different theo¬ 
ries. Hence the Naiyayikas proceed to repudiate the other 
theories of error. According to the Yoga oar as, there is no 
extra mental reality, and things are only thonghta or ideas. 
Reality is a stream of cognitions bifurcated into a subjective 
and an objective series. Error consists in an illegitimate 
process of projection of subjective ideas as objective and 
extra-mental facts. All cognition of objects tints objectifies 
the subjective and is therefore erroneous. This view is 
called atmakhyati or jMnaMrakhyati, since it insists on the 
sole reality of ideas and looks upon all objects as cognitions 
wrongly taken for external things. 

This theory, however, the Naiyayikas object, fails to 
account for the facts of the case. On the theory of subjec¬ 
tive idealism of the Yogacaras, there is no difference 
between knowledge, and the subject and object of know- 

^ Eairi&Quia biis proposed an slteroative theory of illusion which ia diatingniished 
from th© above aa satkhyatu According to it, all cognitions are relatively tmo and 
none absohitely false* The oognition of sihar in a shell is tme with reference to the 
element of aiJver that k present in the shell. In every object of the world the elements 
of all other objects are present in different proportioit3, 9o in the structure of ^ shell 
an clement of silver Is present, although the shell element preponderates in It, Hence 
the cognition of silver has an objec.tive basis, and is so far true. But owing to certain 
dcfecte of the sense organs, there k & distortion of the shell clement, and we have the 
perception of silver in what ia really a ailver-aheiL The perception is wrong, not 
becanee It Js the cognition of no fact or of the unreal, bat becauae it is a partial view or 
an imperfect knowledge of tbe real {Cf. Snhha^ya, 1 .1,1.) 
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ledge, everything being an idea oniy. Hence the cognition 
of silver should appear, not in the form of ‘ this is silver 
but ‘I atn silver’, which however is not the case. Then, if 
everything be an idea we do not know how to account for 
the difference between an idea and its corresponding percept. 
Finally, the Nyaya view, that error is the cognition of an 
object as what it is not, really includes the Yogacara theory 
that in error the subjective is taken for the objective and is 
so cognised as what it is not/ 

The Madhyamika school of Bauddha philosophy negates 
all existence. It holds the asatkhyati view that error con¬ 
sists in the manifestation of the non-existent as existent. 
The cognition of silver in the shell is erroneous because it 
manifests the non-existent silver as existent, and we beconce 
conscious of this when our first cognition of silver is contra¬ 
dicted by the subsequent cognition of shell. Against this it 
has been urged by the Naiyayika that the illusion of silver 
is not entirely baseless, it cannot arise out of nothing. 
What is absolutely non-existent can not produce even the 
wrong cognition of silver. The illusion of silver is due to 
something in the nature of the shell. It occurs generally in 
connection with a shell and the like, but not indifferently 
with everything. Even if error is a cognition of the non¬ 
existent as existent, it is the cognition of it as what it is not. 
Hence we have in it a case of anyathakhyati which thus 
includes the asatkhyati oi the Madhyamika. In truth, how¬ 
ever, the utterly unreal and non-existent cannot be the object 
of any knowledge whatsoever/ 

The Advaita Vedanta puts forward the view of anirvaca- 
niyakhyati. This does not differ so widely from the Nyaya 
anyathakhyati as may appear at first sight. While the two 
views agree so far as the nature and mechanism of illusory 

‘ NVT.p pp, S6 f. ; NM,.pp. 176, 645-16. 
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perception are concerned, there is difference in one essential 
point. According, to anirvacamyakhydti, there is in the 
illusion of silver a contact of the defective sense organ with 
the glittering shell and then a noentai modification answer¬ 
ing to the form of ‘ this object.’ Now through the operation 
of nescience {(ividya), as aided by the past impressions of 
silver, revived by this object’s similarity, there is the pro¬ 
duction of some inexplicable silver which lasts so long as the 
illusion lasts. It is neither real nor unreal, nor both real 
and unreal, but indefinable and indeterminable. Hence in 
the illusion of silver there is an actual cognition of silver. 
The illusion is presentutive in its character so far as it is 
connected with some silver actually present to cousciouariess. 
But w'hile, according to the Nyaya, this presentation of 
silver is due to association and memory (jdtijasamskarat), to 
the Advaitin, it is due to the production of the ‘ cognised 
silver.’for the time being. To this the Naiyayikas object 
that if the silver is actually produced, there ‘ would be no 
illusion but a v Jid perception. If it he said that the silver 
is supernatural {alaukika) and is erroneously cognised as 
natural (laukika), we have in it just a case of anyathakk- 
yuti. If, on the other hand, the supernatural silver is cog¬ 
nised as supernatural, there cannot be anything wrong in 
the cognition, nor any practical activity in the cogniser 
to obtain such supernatural silver.^ 

The Prabhakara school of the Mimamsa differs from all 
others and advocates the view of akhydti or vivekdkhydti. 
According to it, error consists simply in the want of 
discrimination between percept and image, or between 
direct apprehension and memory. It is a sort of con¬ 
fused memory (smrtipramosa). In the case of the 
illusion of silver in the shell what happens is that , there 
is first the direct perception of an object with the 


‘ NVT., PI). 86-87 ; NM„ pp. 187 f. 
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attribute of brightness, etc. Then through association 
by similarity the perceived bright object revives the image 
of silver. Hence the state of cognition has the dual 
character of percept and image, of something seen and 
something remembered. On account of certain abnormal 
conditions, the two things are not kept distinct and are 
allowed to fuse or coalesce, and we have the resulting 
cognition of silver referred to the piece of shell. When the 
illusion is corrected, there is no sublation of the silver but 
only an explicit recognition of the presentative and represen¬ 
tative factors of the wrong cognition. The distinction 
between the two being cognised, there remains no confusion 
as to the fact of silver being only remembered and not 
perceived.^ 

To this theory the Naiyayika objects that it fails to 
account for the presentative character of the illusion. So 
long as we are under the illusion we have a consciousness 
of the silver as something present and perceived, and not as 
wliat was perceived before and is now only remembered. 
Further, there can be no activity to secure the silver unless 
there is a positive and determinate cognition of it. A con¬ 
fused knowledge cannot inspire the confidence necessary for 
practical activity. Non-discrimioation, as mere confusion 
of knowledge, cannot be the ground of such actions as are 
generally connected vvith an illusory experience. Hence 
illusion must be a single determinate cognition of an object. 
All this comes out in our subsequent judgment of the illusion 
as it stands corrected and negated. It is in the form “ what 
T had seen is not silver,” and not ” what I had remembered 
is not silver.” This clearly shows that the illusion of 
silver is an error of perception and not of memory. Finally, 
even on the akhydti theory it must be admitted that in error 

^ Vide Jha, Pmbhakara 3cho<^l of ^p. 28-33; Lectures on 

Ch, Hit 




there is a eognitioti oi the object as what it is uot. This 
will mean that akhydti is but a form of anyathdkhydti. 
Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that anyathdkhydti is the 
most satisfactory theory of error. It gives us all that the 
other theories require, but is not vitiated by their faults.* 
Among the theories of perceptual error or illusiou as 
explained above that of the Nyaya seems to be more accept¬ 
able than any other. For the Bauddha idealist error consists 
in the objective appearance of subjective ideas. But this 
cannot explain the distinction between true and false 
perception. In both, the object of knowledge is not really 
other than knowledge or an idea, although it may appear to 
be so. Hence both must be equally wrong. Further, 
there being nothing but ideas, one idea may be mistaken 
for another, but not for that which is no idea at all, i.e, 
for extra-mental object. Perceptual errors cannot, there¬ 
fore, be explained on the theory of subjective idealism of 
the Yogacara type. “For,” as Ewing says, “even in 
error we are concerned not with our ideas but with external 
reality,.. .error is not a mere dwelling on our ideas but an 
unsuccessful cognising of objects.” “ 

The Prabhakara Mimaihsakas treat error as the subjec¬ 
tive appearance of an object. In it an idea or image of the 
mind is referred to a given object so as to become one with 
it. This explanation of perceptual error was once generally 
accepted in European philosophy. According to most of 
the Western systems, in illusory perception a real object is 
modified by subjective factors supplied by the mind through 
association, memory, emotion, etc. Among modern 
thinkers, Lossky holds that ‘ falsity is the subjective 
appearance of the object since foreign elements can be intro¬ 
duced into the object only by the knowing subject.’ “ 

1 NVT., & NM., Mil. 

2 Mind, April, 193H, pp, 138-33, 

3 Ininitjue Basis oj Knotvhdge, pp. 227 f., 267 f. 
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Bosanquet ooiy puts the matter iti objective terms when he 
says that ‘ in falsehood something actual pretends to be 
something else, or, like a false coin, iias not the significaaee 
which it claims.’^ But white this may be accepted as a 
general definition of error, it does not explain how in 
perceptual error certain subjective factors, ideas or images, 
are aotually felt as perceived, out there in space. It cannot 
be said that we do not really perceive the illusory object 
but only imagine that we do perceive it. Why should we 
doubt the verdict of experience here if we do not doubt it 
elsewhere? And experience clearly tells us that we do 
perceive the illusory object. 

To explain the perceptual character of illusory experience, 
the Advaita Vedanta supposes the temporary production of 
certain positive entities of an indeterminate order 
(anitmcamya pratihha.nkl satta). These are neither real nor 
unreal, but actual facts. The illusory silver is not real, 
because it is conlradicted by a closer experience. It is not 
unreal, because it is perceived as an actual fact so long as 
the illusion lasts. Hence it is an appearance which is 
undeterminable as real or unreal, and is ultimately due to 
avidya or ignorance. But how ignorance can produce a 
positive entity and then make us perceive it as an existent 
fact is left unexplained. Further, as Alexander has pointed 
out, ‘ error does not give ns a new and more shadowy being 
than the spatio-temporal reality, but is the world of 
determinate being misread.’ ’ Moreover, if in illusion 
certain positive entities are really produced and perceived, 
we should not behaving an illusion, but a true perception. 

According to the Nyaya, illusion is a misplaced fact. 
All the factors of an illusory perception are real and perceived 
facts, but they are brought into a wrong relation. In the 

' Logic, Vo). I, pp. 157, 70. 

^ ^lejcQiider, Space, Time and Deity ^ YoL I, p. 203. 
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illuaory perception of silver, for example, we have an actual 
perception of a certain locus and some silver, both as real 
facts. The error arises because the silver perceived at a 
different time and place, is related to the time and place 
occupied by the perceived locus, namely, the shell. Some 
modern realists give a similar explanation of perceptual 
error. According to Alexander, ‘ error consists iri wrongly 
combining the eiements of reality. Everything 'which is 
illusory in the illusion does actually exist in correspondence 
with the mental activity through which it is revealed ; but 
the personal character of the activity dislocates the real 
object from its place in tilings, and refers it to a context to 
which it does not belong. So when I fancy a horse’s body, 
and complete it with a man’s head, the bead exists in 
reality, but not upon a horse’s body.’ ‘ To quote Alexander’s 
own w'ords : "Some of oiir objects are illusory ; they are 
real so far as they are perspectives of space-time, but they 
contain an element introduced by our personality, and do 
not belong where they seem to belong.” ^ This however 
does not explain how illusory objects can be perceived at the 
time and place, to whicli they do not belong, How can we 
perceive here and now something which exists elsewhere ? 
W. P. Montague tries to explain this by some distortion 
of the real object in producing its effect on the brain. He 
thinks that the so-called sensory illusions result from 
certain physical or peripherally physiological distortions of 
the real object underlying them.® This means that illusory 
percei>tions depend on certain objective and real conditions 
in the same way in wliich true perceptions are so conditioned. 
E. B. Holt goes further than this and establishes the 
objectivity of error. He thinks that all errors are cases of 
contradiction or contrariety. The perception of silver is 

^ in Oniical Realism, pp, 135-36. 

“ Bpac&, Time antJ Dmiy^ Vol. 11* p. 340. 

^ Tfte pp. 283*93. 
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illusory because it is contradicted by the experience of the 
same object as shell and not silver. But neither the 
experience of shell nor that of silver is snbjective. Both of 
the contradictory experiences are objective, since the real 
object itself has contradictory characters, Holt says that 
the case of hallucinations is paralleled by such cases as 
that of mirrored space, wherein sundry mirrored objects occupy 
the same spatial positions as are occupied by other ‘ real 
objects situated behind the mirror.” .hlence we are to say 
that error consists in entertaining mutually contradictory 
propositions, of which one may be preferable, but none 
subjective, because the world is full of such contradictory 
propositions.' On this view, however, the distinction 
between truth and error becomes insignificant. The same 
thing may, with equal truth, be called a shell or silver. 
The Nyaya does not go so far as to say that contradictory 
characters belong to the same thing or that contradictory 
propositions are equally objective. It is not the case that 
the same real has the contrary characters of shell ness and 
silverness. It has really one character, namely, shelliiess. 
But tlie Sliver is also a perceived fact. Hence the crucial 
question is : How can the silver, which exists elsewhere, 
be presented here and now ? The Nyaya explains this by 
jndnalaksanapraUjdsatii which means a kind of sense-object- 
contact brought about by the impressional revival of the 
past experience of an object. Hence there is a jmnalaksana 
perception of the silver, As we shall see more fully here¬ 
after, the perception of the silver is a case of what is called 
“ complication ” by some Western psychologists. In it the 
sensation of a particular bright colour calls up, by its 
previous association, the impression of silver and we have 
the perception of silver in the shell. The silver does not 
appear as an idea or image of the mind, but is a content 


1 Ibid., pp. 369-70. 
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presented by the sensation of bright colour. Still, the 
perception of the silver is illusory because the character of 
silverness does not really co-exist with the given sensation 
of bright colour. It is the presentation of silver in a wrong 
relation and so an illusion. 

7, Flypothetical Argument (tarha) 

Tarka is a type of implicative argument by which wo 
may test the validity of the conclusion of any reasoning 
(or of any judgment). Here we ask whether any contradic¬ 
tions would follow if the given conclusion be accepted as 
true or rejected as false. If there is any contradiction in 
accepting it as true we have no doubt that it is invalid. 
But if in rejecting it as false we are involved in. a contradic¬ 
tion, there can be no doubt that the conclusion must have 
been valid. 

The process of reasoning in tarka consists in the deduc¬ 
tion of an untenable proposition from a certain position 
{anist.aprasanga). This has the logical effect of exposing 
tlie invalidity of that position and thereby lending support to 
the counter-position. Tims with regard to tlie inference of 
fire from the perception of smoke, there are two alternative 
positions, namely, that the smoky object i,s fiery, and that 
it is not fiery. Prom the latter position we deduce the 
proposition that the object is not smoky, which is contra¬ 
dicted by our direct experience. This is expressed in the 
form of a hypothetical proposition, viz, ‘ if the object be 
fireless, it must be smokeless.’ Hence tar/ra validates the 
inference of 6re through the deduction of an inadmissible 
proposition from the contrary hypothesis. The proposition 
is a deduction from the hypothesis in the sense that it follows 
from it according to a general rule. It is a general rule 
that whatever has a mark (the vyapya), has that which it 
is a mark of (the mjapaka). Now the absence of fire is a 
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mark of the absence of smoke. Heace if it be said that 
there is absence of fire in the object, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that there is absence of smoke in it, i.e. it is 
smokeless. Such a conclusion, however, is contradicted by 
direct observation. Hence it is that tarim has been defined 
by the modern Naiyayikas as the process of deducing from 
a mark that of which it is a mark, but is false (vydpyarujl- 
kdrena amstavydpakaprasafijmiarupak) / 

When tlie proposition establisheil by any method of 
knowledge (praimtia) is doubted or disputed, we should 
have recourse to tarka to lay the doubt or end tbe dispute. 
In tarko we take the contradictory of the proposition in the 
form of a hypothesis and I'eadily see how that hypothesis 
leads to a contradiction. Hence tarka serves as tbe limit 
to doubt (sankdcaihi). Since, however, the invalidity of a 
position is not a ground of the validity of its opposite, 
tarka is an aid or auxiliary (sahakdrl) to pramdria, but not 
pramdna hy itself. Thus when on seeing a table we,say : 

‘ there is no book on the table,’ we have a judgment of 
perception expressed in a proposition. If anyone doubts the 
truth of this propo.sition we may effectively dispel it by an 
argument like this ; ‘ If there were any book on the table, 

it would have been perceived like the table; but it is not 
so perceived ; therefore it does not exist.’ But to argue in 
this way is not to know tlie non-existence of a book on the 
table. The knowledge of the book’s non-existence is a 
matter of perception according to the N'aiyayikas. Similarly, 
to argue that ‘ if tbe object be fireless it must be smokeless,’ 
is not to know that it is fiery. The knowledge that the 
smoky object is fiery is acquired by means of inference 
from smoke as a mark of fire. The hypothetical argument 
only confirms this inference. Hence tarka does not ori¬ 
ginate true knowledge, i.e. is not a pramdna, although it 


1 Tp„p.33. 





coDtirnis a 'prcmiana wljich brings about the knowledge in 
question, i.e. is auxiliary to tlie pmmana (pramandnugrd- 
haka).^ 


There are five kinds of tarka. These are called 
atmd^raya, anyonyasraya, calcraka, anavastJid and tadanya- 
hddhitdrthaprasanga.^ In all of them the logical form and 
cbaracter of the argument is the same, and they serve the 
same end of testing the validity of some reasoning or 
judgment. 

Itmd^raya is an argument that brings out the incon¬ 
sistency involved in a reasoning which seeks to prove that 
anything is dependent on itself in respect of its origin or 
duration or cognition. The argument may be stated in 
this form : ‘ If A is the cause of A, it must be different 

from itself, because the cause is different from the effect.’ 

Anyonyahmja is an argument which brings out the 
contradiction involved in the judgment that two things 
are reciprocally dependent on each other. The argument 
may be stated thus : ‘ If A depends on B, and B depends 
on A, A cannot depend on B.’ To say that ‘ B depends on 
A ’ is virtually to deny that ‘ A depends on B.’ The idea 
of reciprocal dependence, which is so much favoured by 
some Westeni thinkers, is rejected by the ancient Indian 
thinkers as self-contradictory and absurd. 

The third type of tarka is called cakraka. It consists 
in exposing the fallacy of a reasoning in which a thing is 
made to explain the pre-supposition of its own pre-supposi¬ 
tion (tadapeksyapeksyapeksitm). If A is pre-supposed in 
B and B is pre-suppoaed in C, then to explain A by C is 
to reason in a circle, because C by its inherent limitations 
leads us back to A. Starting from A we are referred to C 
as the ground of its explanation, but to explain C. we are 

‘ TH., p. m. 

® XSV„ 1. 1, 40. 
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brought back to A as its ultimate ground or basis. Here the 
curve of explanation makes a complete circle in so far as 
our thought returns to its own starting-point through two 
or more intermediaries. Thus if we adroit that perception 
is pre-supposed in inference and the latter is pre-supposed 
in testimony, then to prove perception by testimony is to 
commit the fallacy of circular reasoning. This may well 
be exposed by a tarka like the following : ‘ If preception 

depends on testimony, it must be independent of sense- 
object contact.’ 

The fourth type of tarha is called anamstha. It is 
an argunient which brings out the absurdity of an indis¬ 
criminate extension of the fallacy of undue assumption. 
Here we expose the fallacy involved in the indefinite regress 
of thought from point to point without any final resting 
ground imyyavasthitaparam'piiraropa). There is an infinite 
regress of thought (anavastha) when in an explanation we 
make use of an indefinite number of principles, each of 
which pre-supposes its next. Here our thought moves not 
in a circle, but up a staircase, as it were. Thus if we 
explain A by B, B by C, C by D, and so on ad injinitmn, 
we do not really explaio anything. Or, if we try to 
deduce the ground of inference from inference we are 
logically committed to the fallacy of infinite regress. The 
fidiacy may be exposed by a tarka like this : ‘ If inference 

depends on inference for its ground, no inference is pos¬ 
sible.’ 

The last type of tarka is called tadanyahadhitariha- 
prasaiiga or pramanahddhikirtkaprasanga. It is an argu¬ 
ment which indirectly proves the validity of a reasoning by 
showing that the contradictory of its conclusion is absurd. 
This may be done by opposing the contradictory of the 
conclusion to some fact or some universal law. If, there¬ 
fore, its contradictory be false, the original conclusion must 
be true and based on a valid reasoning. Take, for example. 
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the iiiference : ‘ Whatever is smoky is fiery; this object 

is smoky ; therefore this object is fiery.’ If this con* 
elusion be false, then its contradictory, ' this object is 
not fiery ’ should be true. But the latter proposition 
is found to be absurd by the following tarka. ‘ If 
in the case of this object smoke is not related to 
fire, then it cannot be an effect of fire. But it 
must be due either to fire or to not-fire. There is no third 
alternative here. We do not find it to arise out of not-fire. 
Hence if it is not due to fire, it must be either an uncaused 
effect or a non-existent phenomenon. The first alternative 
contradicts the law of universal causation and is therefore 
untenable. The second alternative becomes self-contradic¬ 
tory, since it commits us to the proposition that the smoky 
object is smokeless. For, if A (smoke) be a mark of B 
(not-fire), and B (not-fire) were a mark of 0 (not-smoke), 
then A (smoke) would be a mark of C (not-smoke). In 
view of such absurdities involved in the contradictory of the 
original coucliision we must reject it as false and accept the 
Original conclusion as true and as based on a valid in¬ 
ference. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Nyaya division 
of tarka into five dili'erent kinds is logically unsound. This 
division has reference to the different kinds of reasoning 
which may be tested by an argument like tarka. But 
the classification of tarka should not be based on the kinds 
of reasoning that may be tested by it, becan.se these are 
uidimited and quite external to the nature of tarka as a 
type of argument. A classification of tarka must be based 
on the logical character of the arguments employed in 
different cases. Now having regard to its logical character, 
we find that tarka is fundamentally of one kind. In every 
case in win cl i it if employed it lias the form of an incon¬ 
sistent argument {anistairmsanga) developed out of the 
conclusion of a given reasoning or its contradictory. If 
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this inconsistent argument arises out of the conclusion of 
the given reasonings we are convinced that the given res’- 
soning is invalid. If it arises out of the contradictory of 
fclie conclusion of a given reasoning, we know for certain 
that the original conclusion and the given reasoning arc 
valid. As to its logical character, thereforej tarka seems 
to correspond to the antilogism in Western logic. Accord¬ 
ing to some Western logicians/ the antilogism is an incon¬ 
sistent triad of propositions by which the validity of any 
syllogism may be determined. A syllogism is proved to be 
valid if by combining the contradictory of its conclusion 
with the original premises we get an inconsistent triad. 
If, however, the resulting triad is consistent, the original 
syllogism is invalid* It is also admitted by these Western 
logicians that the inconsistent triad, like the Naiyayika^s 
is not itself an argument. It should however be 
remarked here that the logical form of the argument in 
tarka does not exactly correspond to that of the aotilegism. 
Tarka h put into the form of an implicative argument, 
while the antilogism into that of a categorical syllogism. 
Again, tarka may be employed to test the validity of any 
reasoning, inferential or otherwise, and it may be developed 
out of a given conclusion or its contradictory with or 
without the original premises. 


1 Cf. Chiipmac Hecb, Th^ Fmdfimmi^ls of Lugtu, pp, 00 and 102. 



CHAPTER III 


VALID KNOWLEDGE AND ITS METHOD 
(PEAMl AND PRAMANA) 

1. Definition afprama or mlid knowledge 
In Chapter II W£ ' '' ‘ ' , forms of 



non-valid knowledge 


consider 


the nature of valid knowledge {pramd) and the general 
chai'acter of the met hod of valid knowledge {prci 7 yidn(i). 
It may appear to some that the distinction between valid 
and non-valid or invalid knowledge is not only unnecessary 
but incorrect. Knowledge, in its strict sense, means a 
true belief that carries with it an assurazice of its truth A 
Hence knowledge is always true. It is a tautology to speak 
of ‘ valid knowledge ’ and a contradiction to speak of ' non- 
valid or invalid knowledge.'^ The latter is no knowledge 
at all, since it does not stand for any belief which is true 
and wdjich gives us an assurance of its truth, ) When we 
speak of pramd as valid knowledge, we do not forget the 
strict sense of the word ' knowledge,’ But the word ' know¬ 
ledge ’ has been used in a narrow as well as a wide sense. 

I Hence in view of the facts that the-Nyaya-Vai^esikas use 
jndnam in a very wide sense, that they make a distinction 
between true aud false ffianam, and that pramd implies 
something more than knowledge in its strict sense, we 
propose to use the phrase ‘ valid knowledge ’ for pramd. 
As however we have already said, the word ‘ knowledge ’ 
may be taken to mean pmmd according to the context. 


^ Cf. RuaaeUj ProbJemj? of PhiUmphy^ p* 217, 
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Promtl has been defined by the Nyaya as true presen-^ 
tationa! knowledge (ijathartJmmhhava). It is a definite 
and an assured {asamdigdka) cognition of an object, which 
is also true and presentational in character. Hence it is 
jthat pramd excludes all kinds of non-valid knowledge, such 
las memory, doubt, error, hypothetical argumei^ (tarka), 
etc. Memory is excluded because it is not presentational 

( {anuhhava) , Doubt and the rest are excluded either because 
they are not true or because they are not definite and assured 
icogoitions. It appears froin this that pmmd has three | 
main cha racteristics, namely,, a^.siyr&dpJvSlSt . tr.fith and presen- ' 
tativ e nes s. J i u. 3 

As to the first, we may explain it by saying that pramd 
or valid knowledge is a definite categorical assertion as ' 
distinguished from all indefinite, pi'oblematio and hypothe¬ 
tical knowledge, (in prama there is a feeling of assurance 
or conviction in what is known. That is, valid knowledge 
is always connected with afirm belief. All assurances or firm 
beliefs, however, are not prarwd. In illusion {bhwm) we 
firmly believe in what is false. Pramd implies something 
more than a subjective certainty 

^ence the second characteristic of pramd is that it is 
true or unerring (ijatlidrtha) knowledge. But what makes 
knowledge true (yathdriha) ? In answer to this we are told 
that knowledge is true when it is not contradicted by its 
object (arthdvyabhicwn). This means that knowledge is 
true when it reveals its object with that nature and 
attribute which abide in it despite all changes of time, place 
and other conditions.'' What is ouee true of an object is 
always true of it, no matter what its position in space and 
time may be. ) More definitely speaking, to know a thing 
truly is to know it as characterised by what is a character¬ 
istic of it {tadvati tatprakdraka). We have the truth about 


I NVT.,pp. 5,21. 
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a thing when vve judge it to be sucb-and-RUch, and it is 
such-aud-sucb, i,e, as we determine it by qualities which 
, the thing does in fact possess.* Hence, according to the 

I Nyaya, the truth of knowledge consists in its correspon¬ 
dence to facts.^ 

So far prama may be said to mean the same thing as 
knowledge in its narrow sense. Like the latter, it is a 
true belief which^ is connected with an assurance or convic¬ 
tion of its truth.But the Nyfiya goes further and adds a 
third qualification to pranid. ^ According to it, prama is not 
only a true and an assured cognition, but also a preseuta¬ 
li on al cognition («u« 6 fiaM). Otherwise, memory will have 
to be regarded as prama. Memory-knowledge is both true 
and definitely believed to be true. Still it is not prama, 
since it is not presentative but representative cognition,^ 
l^Wbat then is anuhham ? ) To say, as some Naiyayikas 
have said, that anubhava is knowledge other than 
memory is just to beg the question. But the matter has 
not been left there. We are told by otiiers that V^anubftai-'a 
is knowledge of given facts as distinguished from those 
that are imagined or supplied by tbe tnind.^ Or, it may be 
said that anvhhava is knowledge which is groimded in and 
due to the object itself (arlhajanya). Or again, it may be 
said that anubhava is a cognition that follows umformly 
and immediately on the presence of its special cause. This 
means that a cognition is presentational if it is not separated 
from the existence of its unique cause by any interval of 
time. ’ As sucli, memory cannot be called arm6ha6a, 
because its object is not a given fact, or because it is not 

* Cf. Losalty, The Basis p* “ We Lav6 acquired 

truth only whetr the differeDtlated appearance is cun.pcsed eotirely cf elemefitB present 
it! ihe cb;ect itsdf and nothing has haen iotrodmed inlro it froJn without/" 

^ Tattvamanaropitairt rupam, tuaya jMnam&nubhavBhi SaplapadatiM^ 

64* 
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due to any influence of the object, or because the impressions 
{sai'nskara), out of which it arises, are not immediately 
j antecedent to it in every case. On the other hand, 
i(perception, inference, comparison {upamana) and testimony 
I are all oases of anubhava or presentational knowledge. 
That sense-perception is so, will be generally admitted. 
But inference and the rest also are, according to the Nyaya, 
presentational cognitions. Even pratibha or intuitive 

knowledge of future events is regarded as a perception due 
, to the object itself. The Nyaya holds that each of these 
ds a cognition of some objective facts and is conditioned by 
:tho3e facts. ^ Memory being only a reproduction of past 
experience cannot be said to be due to its object and 
is, therefore, other than presentational knowledge 
(anubham)} 

Hence the Nyaya definition of prama or valid knowledge 
[ comes to this. Prama is a presentational cognition 
j (am/hkarc/), in which there are a characterisation, in thpught, 
,of the object as it is in reality (yatharlha), and a 
definite assurance of its being objectively valid 
(anafndigdha). 

2. Definition of pramUria or the method of knowledge 

Pramana derivatively^ means the instrument of valid 
knowledge (pramaydh karanam). Hence, generally 
speaking, we may say that jnamdna is the means or 
source of right knowledge,^ It is that which gives 
us valid knowledge, and only valid knowledge of 
objects. So it has been said : There cannot be 

any right understanding of things except by means 
of pramana. A subject arrives at the valid know¬ 
ledge of objects by means of pramana, for the existence 
and nature of objects are to be ascertained only by such 

1 XM,, p. 23; TE. A S8.. pp. 9-11. 
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cognitions as are based on pramlna,'' Again, we are told : 

Pramana is the cause of valid cognitioa of objects, inas¬ 
much as it gives us a knowledge of objects as they really 
are and exist in themselves “ Pramana has a real 
gorrespondenee.with. objects, in the sense that the nature 
and attributes of objects, as rev ea led by pruwtana, are 
uncontradictorily true of them, despite all variations in 
^me, place and other conditions.” * J) 

So far we are given to understand, not what a pramana 
exactly is, but what the general character of pramano must 
be. We do not go beyond such, genera! description of 
p-iwnaria when we are told by others that " pram&ii.a Is that 
■which is invariably related to prarna,” or, " to Ire pramana 
is never to be disconnected from a knower possessing riglit 
knowledge.” ® All this means only that pramana is the 
kararia or means of prama or valid knowdedge. What then 
is a karana and how is it constituted ? In order to answer 
the first part of this question we should follow the distinction 
between karana and karana, means and cause, 

A cause has been defined as the invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional antecedent of an efi'ect iananyathasiddhaniyatapurm- 
bhdvl). Conversely, an effect is the invariable and uncondi¬ 
tional consequent.'* Or, an effect is what begins to be and 
thereby negates its antecedent nop-existeoce. There are 
three kinds of causes, namely , the constituent (samaoaiji), 
the non-constituent {asamarayi) and the ■efiicient (nimitta). 
The constituent causes is the substratum in which the effect 
inheres, eaj. the threads of the cloth. The non-constituent 
cause is the mediate cause of an effect. It determines the 


» m, i,:.L,4.s,a!», 

* mT..ibid. 

3 SarmtiirMnm([.mgrahfi, Chapter on <(5 

^ Tbia implies thafe tb© relation „ 

there betEg mly one Cfimse for cma eilfedi one for one ckm Xt ebu# ' j 
the ideo of a plutality of onuses aa endort^-^ hj eomraoE aaiia <2 apd 'mim ry. tet t-fooll" 
of logic. 

8 
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effect only in so far as it stands as an inherent attribute 
of the constituent cause. Its causal efficiency therefore is 
mediated through its intimate relation to the material or 
constituent cause. In relation to the effect ‘ cloth,’ the con¬ 
tact of the threads is the non-constituent cause. So also the 
colour of the threads is the mediate cause of the colour of 
cloth. The efficient cause is different from both the consti¬ 
tuent and non-constituent causes. It is not merely the 
passive substratum in which the effect inheres, nor any 
inherent attribute of the substratum that indirectly 
determines the effect. Rather, it is the agency tfiat acts on 
both the constituent and non-constituent causes and makes 
them produce the effect. In relation to the cloth, the loom 
and such other agents constitute the efficient cause. It is 
the efficient cause that is to be regarded as hararia or means, 
because it is principally concerned in bringing about the 
effect. While the first two are general causes or rather 
conditions of the effect, the last is the actually operative 
cause of it. It is the special cause, or simply, the cause of 
the effect.^ 

Now reverting to the definition of pramnna, we may say 
' that it is the specific cause of valid knowledge as distin- 
' guished from its general causes or universal conditions. 
]Pramana ia the unique operative cause {karana) of right_ 
: knowledge {pmma). j It does not, however, follow from this 
that pramana is a simple concept denoting a single thing. 
On the other hand, we are told that it denotes a complex of 
many conditions which are partly physical and partly psy¬ 
chical or mental in nature. In fact, any instance of know- 
ledge involves along and complicated process which is 
’ ’ "’I and physiological or mental or both. The 

t .i.'' '-. , jar, for ekrmple, ia conditioned by physical 
’ ''nW "v It ween the eyes and the hhject as well as by inter- 

1 Cf. TB,, pp. 2 f- a|d TS., pp, 05 f* 
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na! operations of the visual organ, its contact with tnanas 
Or the mind, and that of the latter with the soul. In inferen¬ 
tial and verbal knowledge there are such specific psychic 
conditions as the knowledge of a universal relation and 
understanding of the meaning of a proposition and so on. 
Hence pram&na is taken to mean the entire complex or 
j collocation of all the specific physical and psychical 
[conditions {bodhabodhasmhhava samagn) tliat are actually 
operative in bringing about valid and assured cognition of 
objects {pramd). This, however, does not include such uni¬ 
versal conditions of all knowledge as subject and object, 
time and space, etc., within the compass of pramaria or the 
method of knowledge. (Hence, the final definition of prwmana 
is that it is the complex of specific conditions, other than 
the subject and the object, which does not normally fail 
to produce valid knowledge.^ ) 

The Vaisesika system defines pramma as the unique 
operative cause (fcarorio) of both true presentational know¬ 
ledge and memory. “ It would take memory as a distinct 
praniana or method of knowledge like perception and infer¬ 
ence. The Nyaya restriction of pravidna to the ground of 
presentational knowledge has been set aside and memory 
has been rightly siiown to be an independent method of 
knowledge by the Vai^esikas.** 

The Jainas also take pmmtfna in a general sense so as 
to make it ap pH cable to both immediate presentational 
knowledge Cprati/aksa) and mediate knowledge (parohm) so 
far as they are true. Under mediate knowledge they include 
sense-perception, inference, memory and recognition. In 
this general sense, pranwio. is knowledge that reveals both 
itself and its object in a way that is not liable to contradic¬ 
tion. 


^ Cf. NM., p. u. 

® Smj'tjanqbtaVAaftdhiiragEitb prarx^altur^nLiai TK..p. 6. 

J Vide m/ra, Bk. V, Cii. XX, Seu. 4. 
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The Advaita Vediinta defines pramana as the operative 
cause (fcdrona) of prama or true knowledge. It defines 
prama in two ways. .First, prama means knowledge that 
has both the characteristics of novejty and uncontradicted- 
ness {anadhigatabadhita). This means that true knowledge 
is uncoutradicted and original, i.e. gives, us new inform¬ 
ation. Secondly, ptama is taken to mean simply uncontra¬ 
dicted knowledge of objects. The result is that prama is 
made to exclude or include memory according as we accept 
the one or the other way of defining prama or true 
knowledge,* 

3. Nyaya criticism of the Baaddha views of pramdna 

It has been generally admitted by all the schools of 
Indian philosophy that pramana is what gives prama and 
that prama is true knowledge. But there is much difference 
of opinion among them as to the nature of the truth, which 
each of them claims for its pramdna. 

The Buddhists generally take the truth of knowledge to 
consist in its capacity to produce successful activity. Prama 
or true knowledge {sarhyagjndna) is harmonious in the 
sense that there is no coiiliict between the cognition of an 
object and the practical activity to obtain it. In fact all 
knowledge is meant for some action. . 'We seek knowledge 
because we want to act effectively in relation to other things. 
Hence pramdna or the method of knowledge fulfils its 
fimction when it shows an object in such a way as to enable 
us to act successfully in relation to it. In short, prama is 
practically useful knowledge, and pramdna is the source of 
such knowledge.® 

To this the Nyaya objects that practical utility (artha- 
siddhi) does not constitute the truth of any knowledge. 

1 VP..Cb,I. 



If it did, the diatiaction between true and false knowledge 
would be hard to maintain. The Buddhists suppose that a 
knowledge is true when it is such presentation {pradarSaka) 
of an object as leads to the actual attainment {prdpaka) of 
, it. On this view, alJ inferences become invalid in so far 
as the object of inference is not actually presented to senses. 
Perception may be said to present an object, but it cannot 
lead to the attainment of the presented object. If the object 
be a sensnu), it must be fleeting on the Bauddha theory of 
momeutariness {kscmUaivada). It cannot be made to wait 
and persist in existence, so that our subsequent activity 
may put us in possession of it. If however the object be 
an ideatuui bra cogitable entity (adhyamseya), then for the 
Buddhist, it is no reality but a fiction (kalpand), and we 
cannot speak of any attainment of it. .Further, if with the 
Buddhist we accept the pragmatist conception of truth and 
say that whatever is practically useful is true, we must 
admit that all knowledge about the past and the future is 
untrue, since it is not connected with any present practical 
activity. So also with regard to the knowdedge that is con¬ 
nected with no activity hut the ab-sence of all activity, i.e. 
the attitude of indifference towards the object of knowledge. 
Some knowledge may involve a tendency towards what is 
pleasurable, and some a tendency away from what is painful. 
-But there is also a knowledge of w^hat is neutral (upeksanlya), 
with regard to which we remain indifferent. Such know¬ 
ledge may be as valid as any other, of which the Buddhists 
can speak, although it is not connected with any useful 
practical activity. Finally, with the pragmatist definition 
of true knowledge (pramd), tiie Buddhists cannot hut admit 
the validity of memory and savikalpaka perception, since 
both of them have great practical utility and Loth lead up 
to the attainment of their respective objects.^ 


» MM., pp, 23f.; TIi.,pp. Mf. 
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The realistic schools of Bauddha Philosophy, namely, the 
Sautraiitika and the Vaibhasika, define 'prama as consisting 
in the identity of content between a cognition and the 
cognitumd A cognition becomes valid when it has the 
same content as the object cognised by it. The proper . 
function of pramdna is to give a true knowledge of objects. 
But that gives a true congnition of the object which 
determines the cognition in question to have the same form 
and structure, iu which the object exists, so as to give it 
the character of objectuess (visaijatd). The sense organs, 
however, which are generally supposed to be the organs of 
knowledge {jndnakaTana) do not determine our cognitions to 
have the same content with the objects cognised by them. 
The cognition of blue colour is not certainly due to the 
action of the eyes, for the same eyes are operative even in 
the cognition of colours other than blue. It is the blue 
eoiiteut of the object that determines our cognition to be a 
cognition of blue colour. The content of the object being 
impressed on our cognition gives the same content to it, 
and thereby reveals the object itself as having that content. 
Therefore, the objective datum {arthdkdra) is the pramdna 
or the source of our knowledge of the object, inasmuch as 
it is the given datum that determines the object as well as 
our knowledge of it one way or the other. The content of 
the object is thus both the ground and the product of know¬ 
ledge, the means and the end of the process of knowledge. 

It should not be supposed that there is a contradiction in 
the same thing being the content of both the object and its 
knowledge. Por here the object is only the object of 
knowledge and the knowledge is a determination of the 
object itself. “ When a tree is known as Mrh^apd, the 
nature of the Mmiapd is the content of both the tree and 
our knowledge of it. It is the object of our knowledgeas 




^ Visayasat-upyam sja-karasja vijftaBttsya, NVTm p* 20, 



well aa the ground of a discriminative cognition of the 
object' in question. Hence the content of an object 
{afthdham) is pramdna in so far as it establishes an identity 
between the object and our knowledge of it.” ’ 

The Nyfiya rejects also the above view of the Bauddha 
realist. To it, the view tliat the content of the object is the 
ground of its knowledge because it ensui’es correspondence 
between the two, is not intelligible. It cannot mean 
that the content of the object reproduces itself as tlie 
content of cognition, for the same tiling can not act 
as a cause in relation to itself. Nor can it mean that the 
object’s content is revealed by its cognition. The content 
being identical with the cognition need not he revealed or 
manifested by another act of cognition. Nor again can it he 
taken to mean that the object’s content is what discriminates 
a cognition and thereby produces a discriminative knowledge 
of itself. The content and the cognition being identical 
the one cannot discriminate the other. The law of dis¬ 
crimination requires that the discriminator must be some¬ 
how different from the discriminated. When I discriminate 
a blue colour, I am obviously different from and stand over 
against the colour which is an object of my thought. All 
discrimination must take place in this way. The same 
thing cannot therefore be both the object of knowledge and 
the content of knowledge.“ 

The Nyaya criticism of the Banddha view of correspon¬ 
dence between knowledge and its object contains an element 
of important truth. It has the effect of showing that the 
correspondence between knowledge and its object has no 
meaning when, as on the Bauddha view, the two become 
fused together as one stuff. It is meaningless to speak of 
correspondence between knowledge and its object, if we take 
them as identicals or absolute similars. Correspondence 

1 Vids NVTP., pp, 1G2-64 (Bii., Ind, Edn.}. 

! Vide NVOI-’., pp. 177 /. 



between cognition and its object is intelligible when each of 
them has certain conditions and characters that are wanting 
in the other, i.e. when there are distinctive differences 
between them. Hence we cannot accept the view of the 
new realists ‘ tliat ‘ the content of knowledge, that which 
lies in or before the mind when knowledge takes place, is 
jiuraerieally identical with the thing known, and is not in a 
class by itself. This means that things, when consciousness 
is had of them, become themselves contents of conscious¬ 
ness and the same things figure both in the so-called 
external world and in the manifold which introspection 
reveals. Thus objects literally and actually enter into the 
mind, and not subjective facts like cognitions or ideas.’ On 
this view, the distinction between knowledge and its object 
or between truth and error becomes meaningless. 

The Bauddha idealists, namely, theYogacaras give another 
definition of pramana. According to them, consciousness 
(vijiidna) as the principle of self-manifestation is the source 
of all knowledge (pramana).^ Having no determinations in 
itself, consciousness comes to have certain determinate con¬ 
tents in order to manifest itself and thereby gives us know¬ 
ledge of a world of objects. A pramana is that which 
manifests objects, but manifestation as a conscious process 
can belong only to that which is intelligent and conscious. 
The sense organs being unintelligent and unconscious cannot 
have the power of conscious manifestation. Hence the intellect 
itself is to be recognised as pramam by virtue of its intelli¬ 
gent nature and capacity of raanifestatiou.'* It has neither 
any permanent subject as its locus nor any objects that are 
external to and independent of it. It is the intellect 'that 
accounts for both the subjective and objective aspects of 
experience, With its beginningless tendencies conscious- 

1 Of. Tfie New Reaham, pp. 3-1-3&. 

« Vijii&niiij&ivftDakara^yiitra&natmflpraka^flmasamiitlhyaiiip NVT„p 20, 

* NVTP.,p. 1^-^* 





ness is manifested in two seriesj namely, the objective, 
consisting of percepts or object-ideas, and the subjective, 
consisting of perceptions or subject-ideas. We need not 
posit the real existence of objects outside of consciousness. 
Consciousness may be regarded as manifesting both itself 
and the so-called objects from within itself. The series of 
external objects, though not ultimately real, is yet set up by 
oonscioiisness for the sake of practical activity through the 
influence of begtnningless desires and impressions (vasand) 
that are inherent in every finite mind. The diversified 
contents of experience arise out of the continuous operation 
of desire, and their bifurcation into the subject-object series 
is the result of the will to live and act. “ As there are 
ultimately no objects or pcrceptibles other than the intellect, 
the intellect itself is to be recognised as manifesting itself 
and is its own perceptible, luminous with its own light, 
like light.” ^ The intellect or consciousness, therefore, is 
both pramd and pramdna, the ground of knowledge and the 
attained knowdedge, since it is the cause of manifestation 
and the object manifested in knowledge. 

As against the Bauddha idealists, the Naiyayikas point 
out that the definition of pramdna as the power of seif- 
manifestation in the nature of consciousness is untenable. 
A capacity or power is alw'ays a tendency to do something 
not yet accomplished. But self-manifestation, being a fait 
accompli inherent in the very nature of conscioosuess, 
cannot be said to be the effect or product of any power or 
capacity. Again, consciousness, as pramdxm, being the 
ground of the cognition of objects, can not at the same time 
become the objects of cognition. One conscious state may 
become object for another state of consciousness, bnt the same 
consciousness can not be both the cognition of object and the 
object of cognition. The Yogacaras however take the same 

^ Chapter on Biiuddlia plilloBophy. 
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coDsciousncss as cansc and effect, roeaus and result of the 
process of knowledge. But it is absurd to speak of the same 
thing as the subject and the object, the knower and the 
known.* 

The force of the Naiyayika’s objection against the 
Yogficara view of pramana lies in its insistence on a funda¬ 
mental difference between knowledge or consciousness and 
its object. Knowledge as manifestation presupposes some 
object that is manifested by it. As against ail idealism the 
modern realists of the M^est point out that experience or 
percipi presupposes existence or esse. For the Naiyayikas 
experience or knowledge presupposes some object which may 
be mental or physical, existent or non-existent. Hence it 
is meaningless to speak of knowledge as self-manifestation, 
i,e. a manifestation of itself as object and by itself as 
subject. 

4, Ny&yO’ cfiticisM of the Minidthso, and Swhikhya views 

In the Bhatta Mlmaihsa, pr'^ma or true knowledge is 
defined as primary and original knowledge (anadhiejata). 
Hence pramdna is that which gives us new knowledge, i.e. 
a true cognition of objects of which we have had no know¬ 
ledge in the past. Every case of knowledge, if it is to be 
of any value, should be original in character. It implies a 
new step, by which we advance from the known to what is 
not yet known. Real knowledge is a synthetic process 
adding new contents to the old stock of knowledge. 
Pramdm is the means of acquiring knowledge, and so must 
lead to the acquisition of such knowledge as is not yet 
attained but is still to be acquired. If the objects are 
already known, there can be no necessity of acquiring a 
knowledge of them. The method of knowledge, therefore, 
must be concerned in knowing what has not been previously 


1 IIVT.,p. 21;HM„p. le. 



known. It follows from this that memory (smTti) cannot 
be prama or true knowledge, in so far as it is not a new 
experience but the resuscitation of some old experience. 
It has no new contents but refers only to the already 
acquired contents of knowledge.* 

Here the Naiyayikas' point out that the definition of 
prama, as knowledge which lias the characteristics of truth 
and novelty {yatMrthya and anadhiijatatva), is too narrow. 
It excludes many cases of knowledge which are undoubtedly 
valid but do not refer to absolutely new objects. Eternal 
objects, such as space, time, soul, God, etc., cannot be 
said to be wholly unknown to us. We consider them to be 
eternal because their non-existence at any time cannot be 
proved. These have a necessary existence both for our 
thought and the things of the world. Our present know¬ 
ledge of such objects comes to us as necessary knowledge. 
Once we have such knowledge we cannot say either that the 
objects had no existence before or that we iiad no know¬ 
ledge of them prior to this. Eather we think that we had 
an implicit knowledge of the objects, whatever may be the 
degree of its clearness or distinctness. They are a priori 
like Kant's categories of the understanding. As Eringle 
Pattison says : " Mathematical truths, as soon as we realise 
them, are seen to be necessary, and we seem to have known 
them always,”^ Plato supposes that our knowledge of 
them is a recollection. Without going so far it maybe 
said that we have an a priori knowledge of eternal entities 
in the same way in which Russell® shows we have an a priori 
knowledge of general principles. Nevertheless, they may¬ 
be better known or cognised by perception, inference and 
testimony. But, on the Bhatta view, no knowledge about 

I Yathart!iamft!?|hTtagrahiiuaiifiTh pramSrOaniiti, BD,, p. 45* 

3 Th 0 of fm 7H o rt nitty, pp. 46-47, 
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tLese eternal principles can be valid, since it cannot be 
knowledge of what was not at all known before. Further, 
our knowledge of ordinary objects is, more often than not, a 
knowledge of what was previously known. But that does 
not make them less valid than the most valid knowledge we 
can have. 

Again, the validity of pratyahhijM or recognition, as a 
form of knowledge, becomes inexplicable. To recognise a 
thing is to know it as what was once known before. In it 
the object that is now perceived is directly felt as the same 
thing that was perceived before. We have, for example, 
the judgment ‘ this is that man whom I saw yesterday . 

The ‘ this ’ of the present perception is identified with the 
‘ that ’ of past perception. Eecognitioii cannot, therefore, 
be a knowledge of what was not known. Still all men 
including the Bhfittas, admit that recognition is form of 
pmmrt or true knowledge. But consistency requires that we 
must either give up the idea of novelty {anadhujatatva) as a 
characteristic of prama or say that recognition {pratyahhifm) 
is not true knowledge, be. is apramd. In fact, however, 
no knowledge is made true or false by reasoji simply of its 
originality or unoriginality. The truth of knowledge does 
not depend on the newness of its object.* 

In the case of what is called dhardvdhikajndna or persis¬ 
tent knowledge, the Bhatta definition of prama obviously 
fails. When the same thing is known by a man for some 
time there is a continuous series of cognitions with regard 
to it. Here all the cognitions, which succeed the first and 
constitute the continuous series together with it, refer to the 
same thing that has been previously known by the first 
cognition. We cannot say that each member of the series 
refers to a new object. Hence persistent knowledge is, as 
the Bhattas themselves admit, valid knowledge, although 

1 XM., pp. ai-22. 




it is not a knowledge of the new, but of the already known 
(adkigata)} 


Of course, tiieBhattas contend that the continuovis cogni¬ 
tion refers to new objects in all its parts. The series of cogni¬ 
tions occurs at different instants of time. The thing as thus 
connected with different times, though apparently the same, 
becomes really different objects for our persistent know¬ 
ledge of it. The successive cognitions are valid in so far as 
each apprehends the object as qualified by a different time 
and therefore as something new.® The Advaita Vedanta 
suggests anotlier way out of the difficulty. According to it, 
persistent knowledge is valid either because its different 
parts perceive different instants of time or because it is one 
single cognition as long as it persists and no new mental 
modification is produced. A continuous cognition is thus 
one present knowledge manifesting one thing which was 
previously unmanifested. So the question does not arise 
as to whether the series of cognitions apprehends new ob¬ 
jects or not.“ 

To this the Maiyayikas object that the instants of time 
(hsann) cannot be perceived by us. The different instants, 
entering into the persistent cognition, being unperceived, 
cannot be said to constitute different objects for the aeries 
of cognitions.'* Were these temporal differences apprehended 
and wedged into the body of the continuous cognition, its 
continuity would be broken up and our sense of continuity 
be lost. As that is not the case, we are to say that in per¬ 
sistent knowledge the aeries of cognitions refer to one and 
the same object, Nor can it be urged that persistent know¬ 
ledge is a single state of cognition enduring for some time. 
Although from a subjective standpoint continuous cognition 

1 NVT., p. 21. 
i SD.,p. 15, 

3 VP„ Cbap. I. 

1 NVT., ril'd. 
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may be considered to be one present state of conscious illu¬ 
mination, yet objectively it is a series of cognitions. The 
present is not a point or one instant of time, which is im¬ 
perceptible, but a mass or block comprising several instants, 
while a cognition cannot endure for more than one moment 
or instant of time. Hence a present continuous cognition 
is really a series of cognitions, of which those that succeed 
the first are admitted by all to be as valid as the first.^ It 
cannot be seriously maintained that they open up new 
aspects of the object. ‘ The palm of the hand seen a thou¬ 
sandth time adds no new content to our previous knowledge 
of it.’ ^ In fact the validity of knowledge does not lie in 
any character of novelty. i\o knowledge is made true or 
false by reason simply of its originality or nnoriginality. 
The truth of knowledge does not depend on the newmess of 
its object. The validity of any knowledge comprises three 
facts, namely, first a correct presentation of the object ; 
second, the practical activity of the knowing subject in 
response to the presentation, and finally, fulfilment of the 
activity in relation to the object. These three facts are 
inseparably bound up with one another, so that with the 
true presentation of the object, there follows the reaction 
of the subject and tlie fulfilment of the reaction by way 
of its producing the expected results. Now all the repeated 
experiences of a thing are equally connected with these 
three facts. Hence there is no reason to think, as the 
Bhatta view will lead us to think, that the first cognition 
of a thing is valid knowledge, while all other subsequent 
cognitions of it are invalid.® 


I fjiQ ^ pp. 379 f, Corapa-re the, Kyaja iMjcount of * tbe preaaat ' with Jarneg a 
■ spccioafl preheat ’ iPTincipUs of Psyaholm) and Titt-liener’a ‘ tine-fiGd ’ (Text-Bouk 
of Piiycholoijyy 
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The Prabhakara Mlmamsa defines jnamd or valid know¬ 
ledge as immediate experience {anubhuti). It is different 
from memory which is due solely to the impressions of past 
experiences. All immediate experiences have intrinsic 
validity. There cannot be any question as to the validity 
of immediate experience, because that is self-evident. 
Memory however is mediate knowledge, being . condi¬ 
tioned by past experience. Hence the truth of knowledge 
ipnmmyd) is* guaranteed by its having the character of 
immediacy.^ 

The Naiyayikas bring forward the charge of inconsist¬ 
ency against the Prabhakara definition of pramCi. If all 
cognitions are valid by themselves, there is no justification 
for treating memory-cognition as invalid on the ground 
that it is not immediate experience. It is also curious that 
the Prabhakaras take memory as valid so far as tite mani¬ 
festation of knowledge and the knower is concerned, but 
invalid with regard to the manifestation of the object. 
According to them, every cognition is a triune manifestation 
(tiiputlsamvit). It manifests the subject, the object and itself 
at one and the same time. Memory as a cognition is valid 
so far as it manifests the knower and itself (atmnsjwtwa), 
but invalid so far as it manifests the object (vedya). But 
there is no sense in this invidious distinction. Either memory 
is wholly valid or it is not valid at all. Pnrther, it is difficult 
to see what anubhfiti or immediate experience really means. 
It can not mean such knowledge as is not conditioned in its 
origin by some other knowledge. If it did, saoikaljMka or 
determinate perception and inference would become invalid, 
since these depend on previous experience. Other possible 
meanings of anithhuti also do not stand scrutiny. So the 


1 PritnaTjaiiiaanbhutili aa Birtrteranya, etc., Prakarunapaneika, p, 43, 
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Pra.bhakara de&uition of prama and pramam is rejected as 
unsound by the Myaya/ 

In the Sariikhya system, it is the function of the 
intellect {buddkwrtti) that is regarded as pramm or the 
specific cause of true knowledge. The self knows an obiect 
through a mental modification that corresponds to the im¬ 
pression produced in the sense organ by the object in ques¬ 
tion. The object having impressed its form on the sense 
organ, the mind presents it to the self through a correspond¬ 
ing modification of itself. Hence the mental function is 
piumond or the source of our knowledge of the object. 

The Naiyayika rejects this view also as untenable. 
According to him, it is unintelligible how a material and un¬ 
conscious principle like buddhi can be the locus or the 
substratum of knowledge. It is the self that has the cogni¬ 
tion of objects and not any blind modification of unconscious 

matter 

The Nyaya criticism of the Bbatta view of pramd as know¬ 
ledge of what was not previously known raises an important 
problem of knowledge. The problem is this : Is knowledge 
a cognition of the known or of the unknown ? If it be a 
cognbion of the known, there is no need of it ; if it be a 
cognition of the unknown, there is no possibility of attain¬ 
ing it. We do not want to know a thing which is already 
knowm, and cannot seek to know anything which is absolute¬ 
ly unknown. The Bhattas would say that since the known 
need not be known again, all knowledge must be a cognition 
of what was not known. On the other hand, the Naiya- 
yikas point out that knowledge need not necessarily be a 
cognition of what was not previously known. If it were so, 
we"could not speak of the development of knowledge or of a 
knowledge of the old and the familiar as we have it in recog- 


1 TR, Iind as., pp. 19 f. 
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iiitioD. It seems to us that the Naiyayikas are substantially 
right in their contention that the knowledge of what is al- 
already known is possible. All knowledge, except acquaint¬ 
ance, admits of degrees of determinateness.* Our knowledge 
of objects may pass from an indeterminate cognition of 
their bare existence to a definite recognition of their nature, 
character and past history. The more we know of the 
characteristics of an object, the more determinate is our 
knowledge of that object. What is known to have certain 
characteristics may be further known to have other 
important cliaracteristics. It is in this way that our know¬ 
ledge of an object develops and becomes more precise 
and comprehensive. It is true that the other characteristics 
were not previously known and so impart to the later 
knowledge a character of novelty. This however does 
not show that the object itself becomes new whenever we 
discern new characteristics in it. Esther we are to say 
that we know tlie same object which, in a way, we 
already know. In fact, our response to an absolutely 
new object is more like a shock of surprise than know¬ 
ledge in the proper sense. 

The Prabhakara view of praynd as immediate experience 
(anubhiiti) is not really refuted by the Nyaya. Its criticism 
of this view generally sounds like the ignoratio elenchi. 
What it does is not to attack anubhiiti as a character of 
true knowledge, but to show its inconsistency with the 
Prabhakara account of memory. In fact, the Prabhakara’s 
anubhiiti and the Naiyayika’s anuhhava are cognate con¬ 
cepts. Their use of these concepts to exclude memory 
from prama or valid knowledge appears, as we shall see, to 
be equally iinsound. Anubhiiti or anubhava, as a character 
of pramw does not necessarily imply that memory is not 
2 )rama or valid knowledge. 

^ Cf. L, S SfcebbiDgj Mothrn Introduction h hogiCf p, 24, 
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TheNyaya should not have found fault with the Samkbya 
views of the intellect or the mind as an organ of knowledge 
(pramana). On its own showing, pramdm as the unique cause 
of prama is a complex of physical and psychical conditions 
: (hodhdbodhafimhhava sdmagn). Hence there seems to be 
1 nothing wrong merely in taking a material principle like 
buddhi as the means or organ of knowledge (pramana). 
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THE FACTORS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE (PRAMA) 

1. The subject, object md method of valid knowledge 
/' 

j {^Prama or valid knowledge has been defined by the Nyaya 
I as true presentational cognition {yathdrthdnubhava). If 
' we analyse this conception of prama we shall get three 
essential factors involved in all valid knowledge. Knowledge 
as such implies a subject-object .relatipn. In all knowledge, 
be it true or false or neither, we see that a subject or 
knower stands related to an object, in so far as the former 
has a cognition oE the latter. When however we have not 
any knowledge or cognition in view but only true or valid 
knowledge {prama), there must be another factor, namely, a 
method of knowledge {pramana). Of course, any knowledge, 
true or false, may be said to be produced by certain condi¬ 
tions or causes. But the cause or ground of wrong know¬ 
ledge is not pramana or a method of knowledge. The cause 
or the ground of non-valid knowledge (apramd) is not, 
therefore, a factor of valid knowledge (pramd). Hence we 
see that the conception of prama or valid knowledge implies 
three necessary factors, namely, the subject, the object an 
the method of knowledge (piawdtdi prameya and prarndna). 

As to the first, namely, the pramdtd, it has been sai 
that every knowledge involves a subject or knower, in which 
knowledge inheres as an attribute. The subject is the 
substantive ground of all cogniUons. It is that which likes 

^ SadhaTmFrajaiTjatjt’iktabve anti prQmavjaptad [unmanimi^ SarnadtiTsanasaihgrahaf 
Chapter on NjSya philosophy. 
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and dislikes things and acts accordingly. (^Hence the 
pramaid is the self conceived as an intelligent agent. It is 
also independent in the sense that it exists for itself and is 
an end to itself. Its independence comes out in the facts 
that it enjoys and suffers, it is the centre of all activities, 
and that it directs the course of other things without being ^ 
determined in its course by them, i.e. it is self-determined. J 
The prmndtd thus described by the Nyaya resembles the self 
as that is conceived in modern self-psychology,^ Like it, 
the pramata is that which knows and strives, enjoys and 
suffers, remembers and expects; it is an agent, a striver, a 
desirer, a refuser. 


Secondly, pramd or valid knowledge implies some 
prameya or pbje^ to which the process of knowledge refers 
or to which it is directed. The object of knowledge may be 
either existent or non-ex istent Both positive and negative 
facts may become the objects of true knowledge, but the 
knowledge takes different forms in the two cases.'] In the 
case of existent objects our knowledge is positive and does not 
depend on any objects other tlian its own. The knowledge 
of non-existent objects is negative and conditional on the 
direct apprehension of similar existent objects. “ The light 
of a lamp, which reveals the existence of certain perceived 
objects in a dark room, manifests also the non-existence of 
those that are not perceived, for if the latter bad existed 
there, they would have been perceived like the similar per¬ 
ceived objects,” “ ('^Hence just as there can be no knowledge 
without a conscioik subject that knows, so there is no 
knowledge without an object—a thing or an attribute, a 
state or a process, a positive or a negative fact that is 
Iknown. Subject afid object (pramafa and prameya) are 
strictly correlative factors involved in all knowledge. They 


1 C/t McDoagall, Oulh'ne of F$ychologyf 31, 426. 
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lare distinguishable ao doubt as tiie knower and tlie known, 

I but not separable in any act of knowledge. 

(thirdly, all true knowledge must be connected with-eome 
^etiipd of knowledge. In Western philosophy it is customary 
to analyse the knowledge-relation into the three factors of 
subject, object and process of knowledge. These correspond 
respectively to the pramata, prameya and pramd in Indian 
philosophy. In addition to these three, the Nyaya recognises 
the special caftse.of knowledge (pramana) as an important 
f9.ctor. )This is what in Western logic is i^ually called a 
method of knowledge and not a factor of it. f While it does 
not overlook their distinction, the Nyaya rightly considers 
the subject, object, method and resulting state of knowledge 
{pmmdtd, prameya, pramana and pTama) as mutually impli¬ 
cated aspects of the whole truth. Bach of these is as essen¬ 
tial to knowledge as the rest, and eacli of them involves the 
rest by way of logical implication (ptcisuldi). So it has 
been said that in these four principles, w^hen taken together 
in one whole, but never as disjoined, there is the realisation 
of truth (tattvapansanidpU). ^ Truth is realiried when the 
subject having known the real by pramana, as good or bad 
or neutral, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it or remains in¬ 
different to it, as the case may be, and ends in actual attain¬ 
ment or avoidance or mere apathy. 

The real has thus a value for the knowing subject. Any 
account of reality as absolutely foreign to our subjective in¬ 
terests and personal values would be a fundamental misconcep¬ 
tion of it. The different systems of Indian philosophy agree 
in holding that the world of experience is a system of moral 
dispensation, in which'man has to work out his destiny in 
^-obedience to tlie universal law of moral causation (kanna). 
Right knowledge of reality is of supreme importance for 
man to reach the destination of life. True knowledge is not 
a passive and lifeless reflection of reality^(On the other 
hand, it is that philosonhic view of reality 

(f^ 


t^wbich has its 




basis ill the vital needs of our spiritual nature and is esBcn- 
tially couducive to the attainment of our supreme life-pur¬ 
pose (nihheijasa). Herein lies one of tlie striking points of 
contrast between Eastern aiicl Western philosophy. In the 
West, philosophy is mainly a matter of intellectual under¬ 
standing. It is indeed a reflective knowledge of the nature 
and relations of things and beings. But such knowledge has 
not a direct bearing on life and conduct. It is seldom carried 
on with the express intention and determined will to solve 
the problems and work out the final good of life. To the 
ancient Indian thinkers, however, philosophy was not a 
mere rational knowledge of things and theories, but a means 
to the realisation of our life-end, the path to the final goal 
of life. 


2. Distinction 0 / the ^nethod frojn the subject and 
object of valid knowledge 

It will appear from the preceding section that the sub¬ 
ject {pramdtd), the object ipmmeya) and the method 
(pramdna) are all necessary conditions of valid knowledge 
(prawid). No valid knowledge is possible without any one 
of them. For valid knowledge, the subject and object are 
as much necessary as the method of it. Hence the question 
naturally arises : How are vt'e to distinguish the method 
from the subject and object and say that the first is the spe¬ 
cial cause {asddhdrana kdrana) of valid knowledge ? Why 
is it that among the equally necessary factors of knowledge 
some one should be marked off from the rest and called the 
imique operative cause {karam) of it ? How do we know 
that pTumana is the most efficient ground isdihakatama) of 
knowledge, while the other factors are only the general 
conditions or the logical implications of knowledge ? 

In the Nyaya system the answer to this question is to be 
found in two very important considerations. That pratnma 
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is the supreme cause and the most important ground of valid 
knowledge will, in the first place, appear from the following 
facts- ^ 

First of all we see that there is a uniform I’elation oi 
agreement in presence and in absence between pramana and 
prama, as between cause and effect. A pianiana is always 
: accompanied by valid knowledge which, in its turn, can 
never arise without the former .y Of course, there can be no 
valid knowledge without a subject and an object- But every 
case of the existence of subject and object is not necessarily 
a case of the appearance of prama or valid knowledge. On 
the contrary, in every case in which a pram&na is operative, 
prama or valid knowledge must appear as a natural sequence. 
Thus a man has no perception of objects in relation to which 
no sense organ is operative, although be, as subject, and 
those objects exist aide by side. Tf, however, the objects are 
in contact with bis sense and bis mind responds to the sense 
impressions, he cannot but have perception of those objects. ) 
[Secondly, we observe that- the prfimdtd or subject arrives 
at a true knowledge of objects only when it is aided by a 
pramana or an operative cause of knowledge, y Oont-rariwise, 
we find that the subject and object cannot produce any know¬ 
ledge in the absense of the pramana or the source of know¬ 
ledge. That is, the subject knows objects only when it 
makes use of a certain method, hut not singly by itself. 

Thirdly, w^e see thatfprfljaarta is the last link in the chain 
of antecedent conditions that lead to the knowledge of objects. ) 
It is the immediate antecedent to the origin of knowledge. 
The aggregate of psycho-physical conditions, on which 
knowledge depends, is completed by ,prcimdna, and knowledge 
^pp 0 ^Ty-g immediately as an effect. t^Framaiia is. the cause of 
knowledge inasmuch as it is the immediate antecedent, on 
i which knowledge, follows first and immediate.' ^ 


1 NV., pp. E.-7 ; NVr., pp, 92-26. 
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Lastly, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that a 
distinction between the different kinds of knowledge is made 
by reference to the .'^Lnethods of ac(juiring knowledge. 
I Perception, inference,' testimony, etc., are regarded as 
1 different kinds of knowledge because they are due to different 
pramaitas or methods of knowledge. This cannot be due 
to the subject or the object of knowledge, because these 
may be the same in what are generally admitted to be 
different kinds of knowledge. ^ The same subject may know 
the same object first by inference and then by perception, 
as when a man confirms the inference of fire in a distant 
place by approaching it. Hence the subject and object 
cannot explain why one kind of knowledge is called percep¬ 
tion and another inference. Similarly, we find that the 
mind’s contact with the soul is,tlie common mediate cause 
of all forms of knowledge. , But the mode of this contact 
is different io different kinds of knowledge. We cannot 
account for such different modes by the subject and object 
of knowledge, for they may be the same in two kinds of 
f knowledge. It is the pram^ria that determines the mind’s 
! contact with the soiil in different ways in the different 
' kinds of knowledge.^ ) 

There are two ways of classifying knowledge, i.e. by 
reference to the nature of the objects known, and by 
reference to the grounds of knowledge. According to the 
first, we have as many kinds of knowledge as there are 
kinds of knowables or possible objects of knowledge. This 
way of distinguishing between the different kinds of 
knowledge has been followed by the Jainas in their theory 
of knowledge which divides knowledge broadly into the 
two kinds of pjatijah^a or immediate and paroksa or mediate. 
Hobhouse also follows the same principle in classifying the 
methods of knowledge in his I'heory of Knowledge. The 
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second way, however, is generally accepted in Western 
philosophy. According to this, there are as many kinds of 
knowledge as there are ways of knowing or specific grounds 
of knowledge. The Nyaya follows this way along with the 
Vedanta and some other Indian systems. It shows also 
that a distinction of knowledge into different kinds cannot 
be based on the subject or the object of knowledge. The 
conclusion drawn from this and other facts is that pramana 
_or the method is the operative cause of knowledge (prama- 
ka^anam). 

The second consideration, on which the superiority of 
pratmna to the other factors of valid knowledge is based, is 
this. The primary function of knowledge is to give us 
truth in the sense of real correspondence between idea and 
object (arthavattvam). Now for the fulfilment of this 
function knowledge is primarily and directly dependent on 
pmmana or the operative cause of knowledge. The other 
factors of knowledge cannot lead to truth except through 
the aid of pramma} The objective validity of knowledge 
is directly dependent on the efficacy of the method or 
pramatia employed to acquire it. The subject or pramata 
cannot directly produce the validity of knowledge, because 
as an agent it requires means to bring about a result and 
cannot itself directly produce the result. Nor can the 
object or prameija be said to produce the state of valid 
knowledge, for in inference the object is absent and cannot, 
therefore, be operative in producing a knowledge of itself in 
the knowing subject. It may, of course, be said that once 
we have the truth, we find it as belonging to the subject, 
the object and the knowledge-relation between the two. 

■ Still the subject, the object and the state of knowledge do 
■'not produce the truth, but owe it to the functioning of 

^ ArthaTati ca praoaage pramata prameyam pramitirityartUavanti bUavanti, 
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pramana or the ground of knowledge. Hence pramana or 
the method of knowledge is the means or the operative cause 
(karaym) of knowledge, as distinguished from the pramdta 
or subject and prameya or object which are indeed logically 
implied in all ktiowledge but are not directly concerned in 
producing objectively valid knowledge ipramd).^ 

Thus according to the Naiyayikas, the objective validity 
of knowledge is due to pramawa or the method on which it 
is based. The conscious subject and the cognised object 
cannot account for the correspondence of knowledge with 
real facts. The subject and the object participate in truth 
in so far as they are, made to do so by some efficient organ 
of knowledge, the sense or the reason) with which we are 
'endowed. The universal condition of all knowledge is indeed 
consciousness. But from mere consciousness we cannot 
deduce the specific modes of knowledge, such as perception 
of the table, inference of coming rain, verbal cognitions 
and so forth. Hence while consciousness seems to be the 
first and the general cause of all knowledge, we require 
certain specific second causes to explain the particular modes 
of knowledge and their correspondence to particular objects 
or facts of the world. Such specific causes of knowledge 
are called pramanas in Indian philosophy. 


I NVT„ pp. 132. 29 f. 
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THE TEST OF TRUTH AND ERROR 
1. The problems and alternative solutions 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the 
different conceptions of bhrama or error and pramd or true 
knowledge. We have also seen that the specific modes of 
knowledge arise from certain operative causes or specific 
conditions (jmnakarana). These are called pramaxia when 
the knqwledge is true and apramana when it is false. Here 
we have to consider the following problems as to the truth 
and falsity of knowledge. -^Admitting that knowledge 
depends on certain specific conditions for its origin, how 
are we to explain its truth or falsehood ? How again are 
we to know its truth or falsehood as the case naay be ? In 
other words, the questions are; How is the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge constituted ? And, bow is its 
validity or invalidity known by us ? The first question 
refers to the conditions of origin (utpatti), while the second, 
to the conditions of ascertainment (jmpti) of truth and 
falsity, y 

^ Generally speaking, two possible answ^ers may he given 
to the above two questions. First, it may be said that 
knowledge is both made and ascertained to be valid or 
invalid by the same conditions which bring about that 
knowledge {jMnasd'inagTi). Secondly, it may he said that the 
truth or falsity of knowdedge is both constituted and known 
by external conditions. On the first alternative, both truth 
and error would be self-evident {svatah ). On the second 
alternative, neither truth nor falsehood could be self-evident, 





but both Binst be evidenced by something else (paratah). 
Or, a distinction may be made between the two cases of 
truth and falsehood. It may thus be said that while the 
truth of knowledge is constituted and ascertained by intrinsic 
conditions {svatah)^ its falsity is made so by extrinsic 
conditions (paratah). Or, we may just reverse the order 
and say that while falsity is self-evident {svatah), truth 
requires evidence or proof by external conditions (paratah). 

Thus we come upon four alternative solutions of the 
problems set forth above. Bach of these lias been adopted 
and supported by one or other of the systems of Indian 
philosophy. ,Samkhya accepts the first alternative, namely, 
ithat both the validity and invalidity of knowledge are self- 
i evident. The Nyaya is generally in favour of the second, 
viz. that neither validity nor invalidity is self-evident, but 
that both are constituted and known by external conditions. 
The Bauddhas support the view that falsity is self-evident 
in knowledge and that external conditions are necessary for 
truth, if there be any. The MImamsa and the Vedanta advo¬ 
cate the theory that all knowledge has self-evident validity, 
while falsehood is due to certain extrinsic conditions.^ y; 

2. The Nyaya theory of extrinsic validity and invalidity 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is just the 
manifestation (prakd^a) of objects. As such, it is neutral 
to truth and falsehood. No knowledge is true or false on 
its own account, i. e. simply because it is produced by cer¬ 
tain specific causes {jMnasdmagrl). The truth or falsity 
of knowledge depends respectively on its conformity or non¬ 
conformity to objects or facts. A knowledge is true when 
it corresponds to the real nature and relations of its object; 
if not, it becomes false, provided it claims to be true. Thus 
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truth and falsity are characters that appear to be added to 
knowledge winch is indifferent to both, but may have either, 
according to special circumstances.' Hence the conditions 
of the validity or invalidity of knowledge must be different 
from and other than the conditions of the know'ledge itself. 
If knowledge and its validity were conditioned by the same 
conditions, then error too would become valid knowledge. 
Even error is a form of knowledge and is conditioned by 
the conditions of the knowledge. Hence it should be 
as good as valid knowledge. That is, the validity of 
knowledge being conditioned by the conditions of knowled¬ 
ge itself, there cannot be any false knowledge. On the 
other hand, if knowledge and its invalidity were due to 
the same conditions, there can be no valid knowledge, 
ij Hence we must admit that the truth and falsity of know- 
I ledge are due to different special conditions other than the 
.1 conditions or specific causes of knowledge itself. 

✓ What then are the special conditions of the validity 
and invalidity of knowledge ? According to the Nyaya, 
the validity of knowledge is due to the efficiency of the 
conditions of knowledge {kdranaguna), while its invalidity 
is due to some deficiency in those conditions (karamdosa). 
The efficiency or deficiency of the conditions is constituted 
by certain positive factors. We cannot say that the effi¬ 
ciency of the conditions of knowledge is simply the absence 
of defects in them (dosalj/ta-ao), orthat deficiency means only 
the absence of efficient conditions (gmabhava). Both effici¬ 
ency and deficiency stand for certain special positive conditions 
which modify the general conditions of knowledge and make 
it true and false respectively.! In fact, the specific character 
of an effect (kdrijavUesa) is to be explained by some specific 
character of the cause {kdnmavUesa). Truth as a specific 
character of some knowledge and falsity as another speci- 
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fic character of some other knowledge must therefore be 
due to different specific characters of the general conditions 
of knowledge.^ Thus the contact of an object with a sense 
organ is the general condition of perception. But its validity 
depends on such special conditions as the health of the 
sense organ, nearness of the object, sufficient light and 
sense-object contact. On the contrary, perception is invalid 
when its general conditions are naodified or vitiated by 
such other special conditions as disease, distance, darkness 
and slender sense-object contact..'^ Similar is the case with 
inference and other kinds of knowledge. Hence both the 
validity and invalidity of knowledge are conditioned by | 
extrinsic conditions other than the conditions of knowled¬ 
ge itself (paratah utpatiih). 

Next we come to the question of the ascertainment 
of validity and invalidity {pramaprijd~pmmanyaniscaya),l 
How is the validity or invalidity of knowledge known ?/’ 
Are they known by the same conditions that constitute 
knowledge or by any other external conditions ? Generally 
speaking, the Naiyayikaa maintain that the truth and 
falsity of knowledge are known by certain external condi¬ 
tions other than the conditions of knowledge itself 
{paratah pramdnydprdmatntaimpU). If the validity of 
knowledge be known intrinsically by the conditions of 
knowledge itself, there can be no doubt with regard to 
the validity of any knowledge. On the other hand, if the 
knowledge of invalidity be due to the conditions of know¬ 
ledge itself, there can lie no wrong action. That is, if truth ; 
be self-evident, there need be no doubt and dispute about 
knowledge, and if falsehood be self-evident, there should be '■ 
no illusion and disappointment. In fact, neither truth nor 
falsehotid is known to belong to knowledge just at the time 
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Iwe have that knowledge. As a general rule, the validity or 
i invalidity of knowledge is known some time after the know- 
jledge itself has appeared.’ 

'What then are the external conditions of the knowledge 
of validity or invalidity of knowledge ? The Naiyayikas 
answer that both are known by inference. While know¬ 
ledge may be internally perceived, its validity or invalidity 
is to be inferred from snch extrinsic conditions as its 
capacity or incapacity to produce successful activity^ 
{pravrttimniarthya) Knowledge is known to be valid/,, 
when it leads to successful activity in relation to its obiect|/ 
We know objects by means of perception, inference, etc. 
This knowledge sets up certain psycho-physical reactions 
(praurffi) in the knowivtg subject. The success of tiiese 
reactions, i.e. their being duly connected with the expected 
object, is tbe evidence for the truth of the knowledge. Men 
sometimes act on wrong knowledge under the belief that it 
is true and arises out of valid conditions. The reason for this 
confusion between true and false knowledge is some point of 
similarity between the two. Even wrong knowledge is as 
good a cognition of objects with their general characters 
{sdmdnyaparicchedaka) as right knowledge is aucli. So one 
is apt to be mistaken for the other. e jBut in such cases what 
distinguishes valid knowledge from the invalid is the test 
of successful activity. , A valid knowledge not only gives us 
a cognition of some object, but also leads to successful 
actions on tbe part of the knowing subject. An invalid 
knowledge, on tbe other hand, gives us a cognition of 
objects indeed, but it fails to lead to successful activity^ 
If our knowledge does not correspond to its object, it can 
not be practically effioieut in relation to it. In the cases 
of illusion,'hallucination, dream, etc., our knowledge can- 
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not be the basis of effective actions. The Naiyayikas, 1 
therefore, conclude that the truth of knowledge is not self- 1 
evident in it, but is evidenced or known by inference from l 
successful activity. By successful activity, they mean the I 
volitional experiences {arthakriySjnana). of the ^expected 
object (phalaj'fianQ). The perception of water in a certain 
place is known to be true when by acting on that perception 
we meet with the expected water. Contrariwise, a 1 
knowledge is known to be invalid, when it is contradicted by i 
subsequent volitional experiences (pravrttivisamvada). That 
is, the invalidity of knowledge is inferred from the failure 
of the practical activities based on it. The perception of 
silver in a shell is known to be illusory because the act 
of picking up does not give the expected silvt-r. Hence 
pravrttisd/marthya means that the object as cognised U found - 
present when acted upon by us, i.e. it is given to 
volitional experience just as it was given to the corresponding 
cognitive experience.^ 



In the case of the knowledge of familiar objects 
(abhijasadaSdptana), we do cot require the test of successful 
activity or conative satisfaction (pravrltisdmarthya), In 
this case it may seem at first sight that the validity or 
invalidity of knowledge is self-evident (smtah). A habitual 
experience is known to be valid or invalid even before we 
proceed to act upon it and see if it leads to the expected 
object or not. It would therefore seem that the validity or 
invalidity of habitual experience need not be known by any 
inference and, as such, is self-evident. But here the 
Naiyayikas point out that it is a contradiction to say 
that the truth of the familiar is self-evident. The 
knowledge of the validity of familiar knowledge is 
conditioned by the conditions of its familiarity. The 
familiarity of knowledge means its similarity to previous 
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knowledge. Plence if we have AKcerUined the validity of 
the previous knowledge, we may very well know the validity 
of the present familiar knowledge V)y an inference based on its 
similarity to the former What happens here 

is that the previous verification of knowledge by conative 
satisfaction becomes a determinant of similar subseejnent 
knowledge. This shows that the validity or invalidity of 
such knowledge as is not new is known by inference based 
on essential similarity or generic identity. This inference 
is, in most cases, implicit and unconscious. But it is 
never absent. We may put it explicitly in the form of a 
syllogism like this : ‘ All knowledge of a known character is 
valid ; this knowledge is of that character; therefore this is 
valid.’ So too, mutatis mtUandis, for the inference by 
which we know the invalidity of the knowledge of familiar 
' objects.^ Hence the Naiyayikas conclude tiiat knowledge 
: is both made true or false, and known to be true or false by 
: certain external conditions other than those conditioning 
: the knowledge itself. 

3. Objections to the theory answered by :the Myaya 

According to the Nyaya, knowledge is not ascertained as 
true or false at its very inception. To have knowledge is 
not, at the same time, to know it as true or false. The 
validity or invalidity of knowledge is first known by us 
when we act upon that knowledge and see if the action is 
successful or not. s/ But with regard to the test of conative 
satisfaction {pravrUisamarthya) as a condition of the 
knowledge of the validity of knowledge, it may be asked ; 
bow do we know that the feeling of satisfaction is true and 
not false? The perception of water, for example, is to be 
known as valid when it leads to the volitional experience of the 
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I expected results {arthaknyakhyaphakjmm). But bow do 
jWe know that the volitional exp erience is valid? Does it 
'not require to be validated by other conditions? If it does, 
there will be no end of the process of validation and the 
first perception of water cannot be completely verified,V 

To this question the Naiyayikas give two answers. First, 
it has been said that the experience of expected objects 
iphaJajnam) does not jordi nar ily require any test of its 
validity, because there is no doubt about it or because there 
is the fulfilment of our purpose in it. As for instance, the 
first perception of water in a mirage requires to be tested 
because we liave doubts about its validity, hut that of a 
man going into water need not be further tested, since it is 
not infected by any doubt and it fulfils the man's 
expectations. 

Secondly, the volitional experience of expected objects 
may, if necessary, be verified by certain special characteris¬ 
tics of it. Thus the visual perception! of water may be 
validated by the expected tactual sensations of it, and the 
latter may be further confirmed by the experiences of 
bathing, washing, drinking, etc., which are usually associated 
with water. It may be urged here that a man has the 
whole series of experiences even in a dream. Hence it is at 
least theoretically possible that the first volitional experiences 
of water as well as those of its usual associates are as invalid 
as dream experiences. According to the Naiyayikas, this 
hypotliesis is untenable. There is an obvious distinction 
between dream con3ciou3Qe.ss and waking experience. While 
the latter is clear and distinct, the former is confused and 
iudi'stinct. Dreams have not the order and uniformity of 
our waking experiences. Dream experience is contradicted 
by waking perceiitione. There cannot beany retrospection of 
dream cognitions (anmyavasmja) . What is cognised in ' 
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dream cannot be tbe object of a later dream cognition as 
something that was cognised. In dream all things may be 
seen but none remembered as what has been previously seen. 
iHence the waking volitional experiences cannot be reduced 
I to dream.^ 

The second objection against the Nyaya theory of 
extrinsic validity is that it involves the fallacy of reasoning 
in a circle {paTaspamsTaija) . The knowledge of the vali¬ 
dity of knowledge is said to be conditioned by successful 
activity, which) in its turn, depends on the knowledge 
of validity. Successful activity depends on two conditions. 
First, it depends on a true knowledge of objects. Any 
knowledge of objects cannot make our actions successful. 
If it were so, even a wrong cognition of silver should lead 
to the actual attainment of it. Hence successful activity 
must always be due to a true knowledge of objects. 
Secondly, successful activity requires a right understanding 
of those objects as means to some end or good. We strive 
for certain objects only when we know them as the neces¬ 
sary conditions of realising some good. Such knowledge 
may, of course, be derived from inference. If the present 
objects are similar to other things which proved to be 
effective means in the past, we infer that these too will 
I serve as means to the present end. This then implies that 
; successful activity requires a valid knowledge of objects 
I as means to some good- But we cannot know that we 
have a valid knowledge of objects unless we already know 
what the validity of knowledge means. Hence it seems 
that successful activity depends on the knowledge of vali¬ 
dity, while the knowledge of validity depends on successful 
activity. The two being thus necessarily interdependent, 
neither can be made the ground of the other, and so the 
validity of knowledge can never be known 
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The Naiyayikfis meet the above objection with a just 
recognition of the difficulties raised in it. According to 
them, the validity of knowledge is not self-evident, but 
must be ascertained from certain external conditions. In 
the case of new objects of experience, such conditions are 
to be found in the success of tlie practical activities based 
on any knowledge. The validity of knowledge is to be 
known from its capacity to produce successful activity. 
iHence prior to any conative verification, the validity of 
.tnowdedge remains doubtful. It ie also true that a valid 
knowledge of objects is the basis of our successful actions 
in relation to them. An action cannot lead to the expect- \ 
ed results unless it is grounded on a true knowledge of i 
some objects as means to some end. 

So far the Naiyiiyikas admit the contention of the 
critics. But they point out that this does not lead to the 
conclusion drawn by them. It does not follow that there 
can be no successful activity without prior knowledge of 
the validity of knowledge. A true knowledge of objects is 
by no means the necessary condition of our action (pravrUi) 
in relation to them. Any knowledge of objects, right or 
wrong, is the sufficient ground for producing certain modes 
of action on the part of the knowing subject. What 
happens generally is that we act even in the midst of un¬ 
certainty and that while acting we may have doubts as to 
the success of our actions. Even if it be true that to act 
for ends we must adopt means, it is not always necessary 
that we must have a true knowledge of the means of actions. 

A mere belief in the means as means will suffice for many 
voluntary actions,^ Again, successful activity may be 
dependent on a valid knowledge of objects. But this does 
not mean that we must have a knowledge of the validity 

1 C/. Stebbiilg, Logicin Practice, p. 09 : ** Many of our most importaafc actioos 
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of the knowledge, by which it is conclitioned. To act 
successfully we must have true knowledge as the basis 
of our activity. But we may have true knowledge even 
when we do not know that it is true. To have true 
knowledge is not necessarily to know the truth of that 
knowledge.' 

Hence it follows that we can act when we have some 
knowledge of an object. The knowledge, by which our action 
is conditioned, may be true or false without our knowing it 
as true or false. If then we find that the action is successful, 
we come to know that the knowledge, on which it was 
based, is true. If, however, the action becomes unsuccess¬ 
ful, we are convinced that the knowledge, on which it was 
grounded, must have been false. All that is necessary for 
our actions is that we must believe in what we know, and 
not that we must venfy it as true before we proceed to act. 

When we have ascertained the validity of knowledge 
in some cases, some perceptions and inferences, we may in 
other si milar cases act witli an assurance that we iiave a 
true knowledge of some objects and that the means of our 
actions are efficient. Here a present knowledge, a new 
perception or inference, is known to be valid by reason of 
its essential similarity with some past valid knowledge. 
So it may be said that prior to successful activity we know 
the validity of our knowledge. But even here it should be 
noted that the knowledge of validity is not the determinant 
or the cause (prayojaha) of practical activity. Such 
knowledge may precede activity but it is not a neces¬ 
sary condition of practical activity. If in the face 

of this, the critic insists that no successful activity 
is possible without previous knowledge of validity, the 
reply is that the critical activity itself must stop. The 
critic cannot be sure of the validity of his contention 
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without the attainment of success. Hence if the attain¬ 
ment of success presupposes knowledge of validity, there 
cannot be any contention at all. The contending will can 
have no logical justification. There is, therefore, no 
necessity of the It now ledge of validity either for activity 
as such or for successful activity. The latter does not pre¬ 
suppose the former, tfence there is no fallacy of circular 
reasoning involved in the view that successful activity is 
the test of the truth of knowledge. 

The third objection against the iSiyaya view’ of extrin¬ 
sic validity is that it involves the fallacy of iirgu-mentum ad 
infinitum (anamstha). If the validity of a knowledge is to 
bo known from an external source, i.e. by means of some 
other knowledge, then we shall have to prove the validating 
knowledge on other external grounds, and so on ad infini¬ 
tum. Thas we are to say that the validity of perception 
is known by inference, that of inference by comparison 
(fipfliTiflHti), that of the last by testimony, and that of tes¬ 
timony by still other methods of knowledge. Hence the 
methods of knowledge must be innumerable. It may be 
said that to prove the validity of knowledge we need not go 
beyond the four methods, but prove one individual perception 
or inference by another perception or inference. Even then 
we cannot avoid the difficulty of iuhnite regress. What 
will happen is that within the circle of the four metl.ods of 
the Nyaya, the process of validation of one knowledge by 
another will go on for ever. Thas the irerception of water 
may be known to be valid by inference from successful 
activity or essential similiarity. But liow are we to know 
the validity of the validating inference ? It must be by 
some other perception or inference, and so on ad 
To avoid this difficulty the Naiyiiyikas cannot say that 
while the validity of the primary knowledge is established 
by the secondary, that of the latter is self-evident, and so 
requires no verification. If the truth of the secondary 
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knowledge be self-evident, there is nothing to prevent the 
primary knowledge from having self-evident validity. 
Fxirtlier, it will involve a surrender of the Naiyayika posi¬ 
tion that the validity of all knowledge is constituted and 
ascertained by external conditions, Hence it seems that 
on the Nyaya theory of validity, the process of the verifica¬ 
tion of knowledge will go on as an infinite chain of 
arguments, in which every link will hang on the next, but 
tlie last link is never to be found {ayiddipciTamps.Ta).'' 

To this the Naiy^yikas reply that the validit-- of a 
knowledge must be known by extrinsic conditions wherever 
it is necessary to know’ it at all. But it is not always 
necessary to ascertain the validity of a knowledge. It be¬ 
comes necessary when any doubt as to its validity actually 
arises. Thus wdien we have the visual perception of water 
and have any doubt about its validity, we do of course 
ascertaiir it by inference from some successful activity, i. e. 
by touching or drinking the water. But the validity of 
the verifying experience requires no further examination 
or proof. There being no doubt about its validity we do 
not feel any necessity to prove or ascertain it. Hence 
the tactual perception of water validates the visual per¬ 
ception of it even when there is no ascertain¬ 
ment of its own validity. When however we have any 
doubt about the validity of the tactual perception, we must esta¬ 
blish it by other external conditions, such as the corrobora¬ 
ting testimony of different persons. Tims it follows that 
to know the validity of a knowledge by exteriral grounds, 
it is not necessary to know the validity of those grounds 
so long as they stand undoubted and uncontradicted 
. If any one still doubts that the validating 
ground may itself be valid or not, then we have an unmean¬ 
ing motiveless doubt which has no place in logic,^ 
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Tjastly, the Nyaya discusses the sceptical conteutioa that 
there eannot be any valid ktiowledge. .13y valid knowledge 
is meant such knowledge of objects as is due to some method 
of knowledge ipyci?}iSna). But how is knowledge related 
to its object in the order of time? Does it precede or 
succeed or synchronize with the existence of its object 
(prameya) ? Knowledge cannot be said to precede its object, 
since no knowledge appears except as the knowledge of some 
object. Nor can we say that knowledge succeeds or follows 
its object. A thing becomes an object to us in so far as it 
is known. There can be no object which is not the object 
of some knowledge. Without knowledge there is no object. 
If a thing can be an object independently of knowledge, 
there is no need of a method of knowledge for it. Nor 
again can we say that knowledge and the objects of know¬ 
ledge co-exist in time. If that were so, all objects of the 
world will be known at the same time, and there can be 
no desire to increase our knowledge of things. Further, 
this will eoutradict the Nyaya view of the serial order of 
cognitions, from which the existence of manas or the 
internal sense is inferred. Hence it follows that there can 
be neither knowledge nor a method of knowledge (pro- 
r«.«»ra). ^ 


This is the sceptical objection against the possibility 
of knowledge as such. It denies the possibility of know¬ 
ledge on the ground that the reference of knowledge to its 
object is ine.xplicable in tlie order of time. To this we 
may of course say wit la Green that, even if knowledge be taken 
as an event iu time, its reference to the object is timeless, 
so that the question of the temporal relation between know¬ 
ledge and its object does not arise. The Naiyayikas, 
however, admit that knowledge refers to its object iu the 
order of time. But they point out that the temporal order 
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between knowledge and its object is indeterminate. It is 
not the case that knowledge must have a fixed temporal 
order of priority or posteriority or simultaneity with its 
object. Knowledge arises out of certain causes and refers 
to some objects. In some cases knowledge precedes the 
existence of its object, as when we know something 
that is to happen in the future. In other eases the 
object as a physical thing or event may be said to precede 
our knowledge of it, as when we know that something 'was 
or had happened in the past. In still other cases knowledge 
and its object may be said to oo-exist or to appear simultane¬ 
ously in time. This is illustrated by the perception of pre¬ 
sent facts and, still better, by introspective knowledge of 
mental contents. Hence the Naiyayikas maintain that tl e 
time-relation between knowledge and its object cannot be 
objectively determined as something unalterably fixed like 
that between cause and effect. It is a variable relation 
which is to be determined as of this or that kind by actual 
observation of the instance of knowledge in question. In 
fact, the same thing can, in different cases, be called the 
knowledge of objcset {prom«), the object of knowledge 
(prameya) and tlie operative cause of knowledge (pramdno), 
just as the same word may be subject and predicate in differ¬ 
ent relations and positions. Hence the question of the 
time-relation between knowledge and the object of knowledge 
does not necessarily lead to the denial of all knowledge. 
Further, scepticism, if it is to be consistent, cannot really 
deny the possibility of knowledge. To deny knowledge is to 
disbelieve it. But to disbelieve is lo knoio. that something is 
not true. Hence the denial of knowledge must have a posi¬ 
tive basis in some kind of knowledge. But it is a contra¬ 
diction to deny knowledge by means of knowledge. This is 
the Naiyayika’s reductio ad ahsunimn of scepticism.^ 
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4. Gntimm of the Samkhya vieiv of intrinsic validity 

and invalidity 

AccortHng to tbe Saihkhya, truth and falsity are inherent 
ill knowledge. A knowledge is both made true or false and 
known to be true or false by the conditions of tbe knowledge 
itself. Yalidity and invalidity cannot be produeed in any 
knowledge ail eajtra, but must belong to it ah initio. The , 
one is as much intrinsic or internally conditioned as the 
other. ■ Hence knowdedge must have validity or invalidity 
on its own account andj as such, these must be self-evident. 

This view follows from the Sarhkhya theory of immanent 
causality {satharyavada). According to this, causation is 
only manifestation of the effect that potentially pre-exists in 
tbe cause. A cause can produce only that effect which is 
inherent in the causal complex. Otherwise, any cause will 
produce any effect, even the unreal and the fictitious. Hence 
the validity or invalidity of cognitions as causally determin¬ 
ed effects must be regarded as somehow inherent in the cog¬ 
nitions, This means that validity and invalidity are inherent 
in knowledge. Thus the validity and invalidity of know¬ 
ledge are self-evident.’ 

The Samkhya view has been criticised by the Nyaya and 
the Mimamsa, The latter points out that the theory of 
causality, on which the Samkhya view of the validity and 
invalidity of knowledge rests, is itself untenable. Causation 
or effectuation has no meaning if what is caused is pre-exist¬ 
ent and so need not really be caused or produced. Causation 
must be a process of real effectuatioo, i.e. it must be the 
production of the new or tbe previously non-existent effect, 
further, it is a contradiction to say that both validity and 
invalidity belong to the same thing, namely, knowledge. 
How can such contradictory characters belong to the same 
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thing ? It cannot be said that while validity is intrinsic to 
valid knowledge, invalidity is intrinsic to invalid knowledge* 
Apart from any external conditions, a knowledge cannot 
determine itself either as valid or invalid. If validity and 
invalidity are equally intrinsic to knowledge, it must have 
both at the same time*' The Naiyayikas reject the Samkhya 
view on the ground that it fails to account for the failure of 
practical activities (pranrttruisathMdc)* If the validity of 
knowledge be self-evident, there cannot be unsticcessful 
activity. If its invalidity be self-evident, there cannot he 
any activity at all. The cognition of silver in a shell must 
be either valid or invalid* If it is valid and known to be 
valid by itself, then the act of picking it up should not lead 
to disappoiotment- On the other hand, if it is invalid and 
known to be invalid by itself, no one should strive to pick it 
up* But illusions and disappomtments , are ordinary and 
frequent experiences of life* Hence neither the validity nor 
the invalidity of knowledge is intrinsic and self-evident/^ 

5* Crittcism of the Bauddha theorif of intrinsic invalidikj 
and extrinsic validity 

i According to the Buddhists, all knowledge is invalid by 
its very nature. The validity of knowledge consists in its 
capacity to produce successful action. Hence prior to any 
successful activity every knowledge is to be treated as in¬ 
valid J We cannot say that validity belongs to knowledge 
simpiy because it has come to be, or has appeared* In that 
case, error will have to be regarded as valid knowledge, 
because error too appears as a form of knowledge* That 
knowledge has been produced does not necessarily mean that 
there is in it a true cognition of the object, since the 
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knowlecige is liable to coDtradictioo, Hence we are to say 
that invalidity belongs to knowledge at its inception and its 
validity is doe to the negation of invalidity by exter¬ 
nal conditions. In fact; the question of truth and falsity 
does not arise so long as we are concerned with mere belief* ; 
We may know things and believe in them without knowing 
whether the belief is true or false. The question of the 
validity of knowledge arises first when a certain belief 
is contradicted and we apprehend its invalidity* Hence in 
logic we must start with the invalidity of knowledge. 

From a sceptical or rather critical standpoint, the Bud¬ 
dhists take ali knowledge as intrinsically invalid and treat 
validity as an extrinsic character which knowledge comes to 
have by way of conative verification (pravrUisamarthya), 
vAccording to them, the truth of knowledge is constituted by. 
successful activity. Hence it follows that prior to success¬ 
ful activity, knowledge is not-true* When any knowledge 
leads to successful activity we know that it is not not-true, 

it is true* So the Buddhists give a negative definition 
of truth as what is not false (avimmvfidakam) and conclude 
that falsity is intrinsic and truth extrinsic to knowledge, y 

P The Naiyayikas reject the Bauddha view of intrinsic 
invalidity on the ground that it cannot account for unsuc¬ 
cessful practical activity (praurttimamvada). If the invali¬ 
dity of knowledge be self-evident, why should a man run 
after the false, knowing that it is false* Hence there can¬ 
not be any practical reaction in connection with illusion* 
Again, if the invalidity of knowledge be due to defects in 
the conditions of knowledge and be known through contra¬ 
diction, it cannot be held that it is intrinsically conditioned 
and self-evident* That invalidity is due to certain extra 
conditions (kdramdosa) must needs be admitted. Invalidity 
is not merely the absence of validity, but a positive character 
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of such forms of knowledge as doubt and error. Hence it 
mast be (Ine to some positive conditions other than the 
causes of knowledge. As such invalidity is not intrinsic to 
knowledge.* 

6. Cnttc'i'sm oj the Mtmamsa iheonj of intrinsic aaitdify 
ond eaitrinsic inmlidity 

According to the Mimamsa and the Vedanta, the valid¬ 
ity of knowledge is due to conditions that are intrinsic to 
knowledge, and the knowledge of validity is due to the 
condition of knowledge itself. This means that knowledge 
is both made ’valid and known to be valid by its own intrin¬ 
sic conditions. 

It is the very nature of knowledge to reveal its object. 
There is no knowledge which does not manifest the nature 
of some object. Hence it follows that knowledge requires 
no other conditions than itself in order to reveal its object. 
It caniiot fail to give us truth if it is to be knowledge at all. 
For how can it reveal its object without being true? So we 
see that knowledge must be valid by its very nature, i.e. 
the very conditions which condition knowledge must also 
condition its validity, ^^t cannot be said that knowledge is a 
neutral cognition and that validity and invalidity are its 
adventitious characters. There is no such thing as a neutral 
or characterless cognition. Every cognition must be either 
valid or invalid. There is no third alternative here. A cog¬ 
nition which is neither valid nor invalid is not a fact but a 
fictioift'^'As for doubt {sanihya), we are to say that it is not 
a neutral cognition, but a form of invalid knowledge.- Fur¬ 
ther, if knowledge is not valid on its own account, it can 
never be made valid on account of any external 
condition. For tlie validating condition must itself be valid- 
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ated by other conditions, and these again by still other 
conditions and so on ad infinitum. This means, that the 
validity of knowledge cannot be finally established. Hence 
we must either say that knowledge is valid by its very 
nature or deny that there is any valid knowledge at all. The 
validity of knowledge must thus be conditioned by the con¬ 
ditions of knowledge itself, i.e. it must be intrinsic to 
knowledge. The only external condition for validity is the 
negative one of the absence of vitiating factors (dosdbhdva). 
But this does not mean that validity is externally condi¬ 
tioned, since the absence of a thing is not a positive factor 
that contributes anything towards the validity of know¬ 
ledge. ^The absence of vitiating conditions accounts for the 
absence of invalidity and not for the positive fact of validity.' 
There is no evidence for any positive external condition 
, like special efficacy of the conditions of knowledge (kdrakdti- 
riktatadgatagum}. So we are to say that the validity of 
knowledge is due to the conditions of knowledge itself (sva- 
rupasthiiahetuja), i.e. it is intrinsic to knowledge.^^ 

Similarly, the validity of knowledge must be known from 
the conditions of knowledge itself. A true knowledge is by 
itself known to be true. It does not require anything else 
to show its truth. In fact, the truth of knowledge cannot 
be known from any external condition. We cannot know 
it from any special efficacy in the conditions of knowledge 
{kuranagtina). There is no such thing as a special potency 
of the causes of knowledge. Even if there were such a 
thing., it cannot be known, since it must pertain to the 
sense-organs and, as such, must be supersensible. Nor can 
we know validity from the experience of non-contradiction 
(iiadlia/cuhlmco/Mna), N/Non-contradiction can'not be a test 
of the truth of knowledge. When we speak of non-contra¬ 
diction we must mean either of two things, namely, that 
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there is no contradiction for tlie present or that there can¬ 
not he a contradiction at any time. But to know that there 
is non-contradiction for the present is not to know that the 
knowledge must be valid. For what is not noio contradict¬ 
ed may be and often is contradicted in the future. Tliat 
there cannot be a contradiction at any time is what we can 
never know unless w'e become omniscient, Absolute, non¬ 
contradiction is therefore an impracticable test of trutlu) Nor 
again can the. validity of knowledge be known from its 
coherence with some other knowledge (samrudo-). I*or this 
will lead to infinite regress. How can we know that there is 
real coherence between two cases of knowledge? How again 
* do we know that tiie second knowledge, with which the first 
coheres and by which it is tested, is itself valid? To prove 
the validity of the second we must show-its coherence with 
a third and so on ad infinifum. Or, if we stop anywhere 
and say that the last knowledge or the system of knowledge 
as a whole has self-evident validity, there is no reason why 
the first knowledge cannot be said to have the same self- 
evident trutli. It cannot also be said that the coherence of 
knowledge consists in the volitional experience of expected 
results. ^ The mere experience of desired objects is no evi¬ 
dence of the validity of knowledge. In dream we have vivid 
experiences of many desired things. This however does not 
make dream a valid knowledge at all. Thus we see that 
there cannot be any extraneous test of the validity of 
knowledge, like correspondence, coherence, non-contradiction 
or pragmatic utility. Hence knowledge must test or 
certify its own truth, i.e. the validity of knowledge is 
self-evident.^ , 

As to invalidity or falsity, the Mimamsakas and the 
Vedantists hold that it is extrinsic tu knowledge. 
..yWhile truth is organic to knowledge, falsity is accidental 
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and externally conditioned. Thus the invalidity of knowledge 
is due to some defects in the conditions of knowledge 
(kdranadosa). It Is only when certain defects vitiate its 
natural conditions that knowledge fails in its purpose, 
namely, the attainment of truth. So invalidity is condi¬ 
tioned by conditions . other than those of the knowledge 
itself, ’^imilarly, the knowledge of invalidity depends on 
such external conditions as tlie experience of contradiction 
and the knowledge of vitiating conditions. This means 
that knowledge per se is valid. If in any case it is rejected 
as false, that is only because it fails to lead up to certain 
expected results {viparltavyavahdraja), and not because it 
fails to reveal its object. Every knowledge is intrinsically ■ 
valid. When any knowledge is, as a matter of practical 
usage {vyaoakara), called false, that is either because it is 
contradicted by some other knowledge or because it is 
perceived to arise from certain defects in its natural 
conditions. The invalidity of knowledge is thus both 
constituted and known by external conditions other than 
the conditions of knowledge itself. 

In some cases it may so happen that when one knowledge 
is contradicted by another, we may have some doubt with 
regard to the second invalidating knowledge and require a 
third knowledge to resolve the doubt. But even here we 
are not involved in an infinite regress and bound to give up 
the idea of the intrinsic validity of knowledge. If the 
third knowledge is consistent with the first, then the 
intrinsic validity of the latter remains established as before. 
What the third knowledge does is not to validate the first 
by reason of its coherence with it, but to dispel the false 
doubt raised by the second contradicting knowledge. If, 
on the other band, the third is consistent with the second, 
it confirms the sense of contradiction and the first is known 
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to be iuvalid. Here the invalidity of the first is known 
■through aomathing other than itself. That tlie third is 
consistent with the second does not mean that it validates 
the second. It means only that the doubt attaching to the 
second is dispelled by its eotierence with the third. Hence 
it follows that every knowledge validates itself through 
itself and is invalidated by some other knowledge. That 
is, validity is intrinsic to all knowledge, while invalidity is 
extrinsic and aecidontal.*^ 

The Naiyayilcas reject the first part of the Mimaihsa 
theory, namely, that knowledge is both made valid and 
known to be valid by its own intriosio conditions. The 
validity of knowdedge cannot be due to the conditions of 
knowledge as such. If that were so, there could not be any 
invalid knowledge, since even invalid knowledge arises from 
the conditions-of knowledge. In fact a valid cognition is 
more than a cognition as such. Hence it must be due to 
some special character of the general conditions of knowledge 
just as an invalid cognition is due to some positive factors 
that vitiate the general conditions of knowledge. The mere 
absence of vitiating factors cannot account for the 
positive character of validity. Thus the validity of percep¬ 
tion is due not merely to the absence of vitiating factors 
like the diseased condition of the sense-organ, but to such 
positive factors as the healthy condition of the sense-organ, 
etc. Similarly, in all other cases the validity of knowledge 
is due to some special auxiliary conditions in the specific 
causes of knowledge (karanaguna). Such special conditions 
may not be always perceived, but they may be known from 
other sources, like inference and testimony . The special 
efficacy of the sense-organs may be known from the medical 
sciences. Further, if the validity of knowledge be due 
simply to the absence of vitiating conditions,, its invalidity 
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may also be said to be due to the absence of efficacious 
conditions. As such, we need not say that invalidity is due 
to external conditions. Again, on the Mimai:hsa_yiew, all 
knowledge being intrinsically valid, the distinction between 
truth and falsehood becomes insignifican^ We should not 
speak of any knowledge as invalid. It cannot be said that 
when any knowledge turns out to be false, it altogether 
ceases to be knowledge or cognition, / A wrong knowledge 
is as good a cognition as a true one. So, if cognition per se 
be true, there cannot be any wrong cognition.) But that 
there are wrong cognitions, illusions, and hallucinations is 
an undeniable fact. So it must be admitted that both 
validity and invalidity are externally conditioned.* 

Similary, no knowledge is by itself known to be valid, 
i.e. the validity of knowdedge is not self-evident. Thus 
the cognition of blue does not cognise its truth or validity 
at the same time that it cognises the blue colour. It does 
not even cognise itself immediately as a cognition of 
blue, far less as a valid cognition of blue. On the Bhfi^ta 
view, a cognition is not immediately cognised, but is known 
mediately by inference. If so, the validity of knowledge can 
not be immediately known by itself. Nor can we say that 
with every coguition there follows immediately another 
cognition which cognises the validity of the first. With the 
perception of blue, for example, we do not find another 
cognition immediately following it and cognising its validity 
or invalidity. There is no introspective evidence for a 
secondary cognition of validity appearing immediately after 
the primary cognition of an object. Even if there were such, 
the validity of knowledge will not be self-evident but 
evidenced by another knowledge. Further, if the invalidity 
of knowledge be known from its contradiction, we are to say 
tliat its validity is known from the absence of contradiction. 
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On the other hand, if we accept tlie Prabhakara view 
that knowledge is seif-manifest and guarantees its own- 
truth without reference to anything else, we do not 
see how there can be doubt and suspicion, or how 
there can be any failure of practical activity. (Since 
validity is inherent and self-evident in knowledge, every 
knowledge must carry in it an assurance of its truth and 
we should have no doubt. Similarly, every knowledge 
being true and known to be true by itself, there cannot 
be any disappointment in practical life. But doubts and 
disappointments are very common experiences of life. If it 
be said that doubt arises out of contradiction between two 
cognitions and is resolved by a tbird cognition, we are 
forced to give up the idea of self-evident validity. The 
third cognition may not constitute the validity of the first 
by reason of its coherence with it, but it at least condi¬ 
tions onr knowledge of its validity. So the validity of one 
knowledge is known by another knowledge. In fact 
knowledge only reveals its object. To know that it is 
vaiid, i.e. it truly reveals the object, we must have some 
extraneous test like coherence with volitional experience 
or some accredited past kuowlodge. Hence the validity 
of knowledge must be known from external conditions 

It will appear from the above discussion that the 
Kaiyayikas are not prepared to accept the theory of intrinsic 
validity. That truth is intrinsic to and self-evident in all 
knowledge is not admitted by them. But that the truth 
of some cases of knowledge is self-evident is admitted by 
some Naiyilyikas. Tiiere is on this point a difference of 
opinion between the ancient and the modern exponents of 
the Nyaya. The older Naiyayikas insist that a proof of 
the validity of any knowledge requires the exclusion of other 
suggested possibilities contrary to it. Hence we find that 
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ttiey try to establish the validity of every knowledge by 
external grounds, even at the risk of an infinite regress. 
To prove the validity of knowledge we need not go beyond 
perception, inference, comparison and testimony. But 
one perception or inference must be proved by another 
individual perception or inference. Hence the same 
knowledge may sometimes be proved by another and some¬ 
times taken to prove another (pradlpaprak-a^avat). This 
seems to be a more empirical and common-sense view of the 
validity of human knowledge.' 

Later Naiyayikaa however do not insist that every 
knowledge must be tested and proved before we can accept 
its validity. According to them, the validity of knowledge 
need not be proved if there is not the slightest doubt about 
it (sam^ayubhiva). Its validity is practically self-evident 
so long as it is not contradicted. A motiveless doubt of a 
possible contradiction is of no account. To say that a 
knowledge is evidently valid it is not necessary to prove its 
infallibility or to exclude all other possibilities contrary 
to it. So if there be such knowledge as cannot reasonably 
be doubted we are to say that it has self-evident truth. 
Of course, when any doubt or dispute arises as to its truth, 
we must prove it by some extraneous test. Among such 
cases of knowledge the Naiyayikas include logical inference 
and comparison, and cognition of the resemblance between 
two cognitions (jmnagatasddrhjajndna), cognition of cog¬ 
nition or self-consciousness {anuvyamsdya), and cognition 
of anything as something or as a mere subject (dharmi- 
jMna). Inference and cbraparison (upanmna) as logical 
methods are based on some necessary relation lietw'een two 
terms, namely, a mark and the marked (hMu and sadhya), 
a name and its denotation (samjfia and sa'thjm) respectively. 
Hence knowledge by inference and comparison is known as 
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necessary knowledge. Tljese become the content of s,elf- 
conscious knowledge and, as snch, their validity is self- 
evident. Similarly, the cognition of a cognition or aware¬ 
ness of awareness, the cognition of the similarity between 
cognitions and the cognition of anything as a mere subject 
are all cases of self-conscious knowledge. In these we not 
only know something but also know that we know it. 
That is, we know that something is known. Hence these 
cases of knowledge also are necessary knowledge having 
self-evident validity.' 

In the case of sense-perception and testimony, how¬ 
ever, there cannot be any self-evident validity. These are 
not based on any necessary relation between two terms. 
There is no necessary relation between sense-percept ion and 
its object or between words and their meanings. Hence 
we cannot say that to know anything by external percep¬ 
tion or testimony is also to know that we know it. These 
cannot be the content of self-conscious knowledge and 
their validity is not self-evident,^ 

Ii should how'ever be noted here that with the 
Naiyayikas the self-evident validity of some cases of know¬ 
ledge does not exclude their liability to error. For the 
Mimamsaka and the Vedantist, the self-evident character 
of a truth meaus its infallibility which excludes the possi¬ 
bility of any falsification, so that error pertains not to truth 
but to its applications (vyamhara). For the Naiyayikas, 
however, even necessary truths are empirical and so require 
confirmation by fresh applications {i.e. pravrUisamarthya), 
whenever necessary. But they are different in status from 
ordinary observation and generalisation. They possess the 
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highest degree of certainty which is humanly attainable. 
Still they may change if, as Hobliouse has said, the constita- 
tion of the world chaiigetb. Hence the Nyaya conception 
of the self-evident validity of some knowledge is different 
from the Mimiirhsa and Vedanta view of the self-evident 
validity of ail knowledge. 

7, Indian and Western theories of truth 

Here we propose to examine the Indian theories of 
truth, as explained above, in the light of parallel Western 
theories. With regard to truth there are two main ques¬ 
tions, namely, how truth is constituted, and how truth is 
known. The first question relates to the nature of truth 
and the answers to it give us the definitions of truth The 
second question refers to the ascertainment of truth and 
the answers to it give us the tests or criteria of truth. 

With regard to these two questions there seem to 
be two possible answers. Thus it may be said that truth 
is a self-evident character of all knowledge. Every know¬ 
ledge is true and known to be true by its very nature. 
Knowledge does not depend on any externa) conditions 
either to be made true or to be known as true. This is 
the theory of the intrinsic validity (svatah prdmdnya) of 
knowledge as advocated by the Samkliya, Mimamsa and 
Advaita Vedanta systems of Indian Philosophy. According 
to the last two schools, the truth of knowledge consists 
just in its being uiicontradicted (abadhita). Tire absence 
of contradiction, however, is not a positive hut a negative 
condition of truth. Knowledge is both made true and 
known to be true by its own internal conditions. It is 
only falsehood that is externally conditioned. So truth 
is self-evident, while falsity requires to be evidenced by 
externa! grounds. The Saiiikliya goes further than this. 
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It maintains tliat both truth and falsehood are internally 
conditioned and immediately known, t.c. are self-evident. 

There is no exact parallel to the above theoiy of truth 
in Western philosophy. It is true that in modern 
European philosophy knowledge, in the strict sense, is 
always taken to mean true belief. But truth or validity 
is not regarded as intrinsic to all knowledge, independently 
of all external conditions. It is in the writings of Profc-ssor 
L. A. Beid, a modern realist who owns no allegiance to 
the current schools of realism, that we find some approach 
to the view tliat truth is organic to knowledge, liut even 
Beid makes it conditional on knowledge efiSciently fulfilling 
its function, namely, the apprehension of reality as it is 
He thinks that trutli is nothing else but knowledge doing 
its job. Thus he says : “Truth is, indeed, simply, 
the quality of knowledge perfectly fulfilling its functions,” 
Again he observes: “If knowledge were not transitive, 
if we were not in direct contact, joined with reality, then 
all our tests, coherence, correspondence, and the rest, 
would be worthless.” ' Here truth is admitted to be a 
natural function of knowledge, but not as inherent and 
self-evident in all knowledge. 4n tlie tiieory of intuition- 
ism, we find a close approach to the view of self-evident validi¬ 
ty To the question ‘How do we know that a belief is true 
or valid ? ’ intuitionism has a simple answer to give, 
namely, that we know it immediately to be such. As 
Hobhouse puts the matter; “Intuitionism has a roval 
way of cutting this, and indeed most other knots : for 
it has but to appeal to a perceived necessity, to a clear 
idea, to the inconceivability of the opposite, all of which 
may be known by simply attending to our own judgment, 
and its task is done.” Among intuitionists, Lossky 
has made an elaborate attempt to show' tliat truth and 
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falsity are known through an immediate consciouaness of 
their objectivity and eubjectivity respectively. For him, 
truth is the objective and falsity the subjective appearance 
of the object. But how do vve know that the one is objec¬ 
tive and the other is subjective ? The answer given by 
Loseky as also by Lipps is that we have "an immediate 
consciousness of subjectivity " and " an immediate conscious¬ 
ness of objectivity,") To quote Bossky’s own words : 
"It is in this consciousness of objectivity and subjectivity, 
and not ... in the laws of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle, that our thought has a real and 
immediate guide in its search for truth.” ^ 

It should be remarked here that the above theories 
of self-evident truth or intrinsic validity give us a rather 
jejune and untenable solution of the logical problem of 
truth. They leave no room for the facts of doubt and 
falsehood in the sphere of knowledge. But any theory 
of truth which fails to explain its correlate, namely, false¬ 
hood, becomes so far inadequate.(^Further, it makes a 
confusion between psychological belief and logical certainty. 
Psychologically a wrong belief may be as firm as a right 
one. But this does not mean that there is no distinction 
between the two. Subjective certitude, as such, cannot 
be accepted as a test of triitl^ It is true that the theory of 
intrinsic validity does not appeal to any test of truth 
other than the truth itself. It assumes that the truth 
of knowledge is self-evident, and that we cannot think 
of the opposite. In fact, however, there is no such self- 
evident truth. It is only in the case of the self that vve 
can speak of self-evidence in this sense. The self is a 
seif-manifesting reality. It is manifest even in any doubt 
or denial of its reality. Hence self-evidence belongs 
really to the self only. It is on the analogy of the self 
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thfvt we apeak of the self-evideuce of auy other truth. A 
truth is self-evident in so far as it has the evidence of 
the self or is evident like the self. But as we have just 
said, there is no such self-evident truth other than the 
self itself, In the case of any other truth, vve can always 
think of the opposite in a sensible way. That ‘two and 
two make live’ is not as nonsensical as ‘abracadabra.’ 
Even if the opposite of a certain belief be inconceivable, 
it does not follow that the belief is infallible. What was 
once inconceivable is now not only conceivable but perfectly 
true. Hence we cannot say that self-evident validity is 
intrinsic to ail knowledge. 

The .second answer to the question * How is truth 
constituted and known T leads us to the theory of extrinsic 
validity {‘paratah . According to this, the 

truth of any knowieuge is both constituted and known by 
certain external conditioits. As a general rule, the validity 
of knowledge is due to something that is not inherent 
in it. So also the knowledge of validity depends on certain 
extraneous tests. Validity is thus assigned to one knowledge 
on the ground of some other knowledge. Thi,s is the theory 
of extrinsic validity as advocated by the Nyaya and the 
Bauddha systems. Cln We.stern philosophy, the corresjwn- 
(lence, the coherence and the pragmatist theories of truth 
all come under the doctrine of extrinsic validity. In each 
of them the truth of knowledge is made to depend on 
certain external conditions other than the knowledge 
itself. ^ According to almost all realists, old and new^ 
it is correspondence to facts that constitutes both the 
nature and the test of truth.* Of course, some realists 
differ from this general positjon and hpld a dilferpnt 
view of the matter. Thiie Alexander ^ makes cpberence the 
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ground of truth. But in speaking of coherence as determin¬ 
ed by reality, he accepts indirectly the theory of corre¬ 
spondence. Beid,^ on the other hand, treats correspondence 
to the given only as a test of truth. (^Russell® defines truth in 
terms of correspondence and accepts coherence as a test of 
some truths, while others are said to be self-eYident. In the 
philosophy of objective idealism,'* coherence in the sense of the 
systematic unity of all experiences is made both the ground 
and the test of truth. J The truth consists in the coherence of 
all experiences as one self-maintaining and all-inclusive sys- 
tem^ It is in this sense that Bosanquet" says that ' the trutli 
is the whole and it is its own criterion. Truth can only be 
tested by more of itself.’ Hence any particular knowledge is 
true in so far as it is consistent with the whole body of ex¬ 
perience. On this view, the truth of human knowledge be¬ 
comes relative, since coherence as the ideal of completed ex¬ 
perience is humanly unattainable. For pragmatism,® truth is 
both constituted and known by practical utility. The truth 
of knowledge consists in its capacity to produce practically 
useful consequences. So also the method of ascertaining 
truth is just to follow the practical consequences of a belief 
and see if they have any practical value. With this brief 
statement of the realistic, the idealistic and the pragmatist 
theories of truth, we proceed to examine the Buddhist and 
the Nyaya theories of extrinsic validity. 

From what we have said before it is clear that the 
yBuddhists adopt the pragmatist theory of truth and reality. 
For them, practical efficieney is the test of both truth and 
reality. The real is what possesses practical efficiency 
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® of Philosophy t Chaps. Xll, XIII ; Out Knowledge ^of lh& Extsmed 

p, 68 ; Tho Analysts of Mindt p, 166. 

3 Fiie Joaehi tD, The NatUTB of Truth, Chap. HI. 

4 LoiJt:c,Vol.n,pp. 365-67. 

6 Jao30a, PragmaU&m, VI; Perry-, Pre^ient Phiksophkorl Tendsnem^ 

Pta. IV, V, 




(ftrtkakfiija) and the true is the useful and so practically 
efficitiu'/ sdrthukviyasaTfi.iiirthya). But the pragmatic coDoep- 
tioa of truth is emjjay-tassfid by serious difficulties. The 
Nyaya crUidsxa Ot'the Bauddha conception of pramana has 
broivg^jV out some of these difficulties. Here vve may note 
that to reduce the true to the useful is to make it almost 
meaningless. It is by no means the case that truth is only 
a matter of practical utility. The atomic and the electron 
theories o’ matter make very little difference in our practical 
life. Similarly, the different theories of truth involve no 
groat difference in their practical consequences. But in the 
absence of any other test than that of practical utility we 
cannot say which one is true and which is false. Further, 
there are certain beliefs which are admittedly wrong but 
which are otherwise useful for certain purposes of life. But 
no one would claim any truth for a wrong belief on account 
of its practical utility. Hence the Buddhist and the 
pragmatist theories of truth cannot bo accepted as sound and 
satisfactory. 

I he Nyaya theory of truth, it will be seen, combines 
the correspondence, the coherence and the pragmatist 
theories with certain modifications. According to it, the 
truth of knowledge consists in its correspondence with 
objective facts, while coherence and practical utility are the 
tests of truth in such cases in which we require a test. It 
defines the truth of all knowledge as a correspondence of 
relations (taduati tatprakaraka). To know a thing is to 
judge it as having such-and-such a character. This know¬ 
ledge of the tiling will be true if the tiling has really such- 
and-such a character ; if not, it will be false. The Nyay'a 
view of correspondence is thus different from the new 
realistic idea of structural correspondence or identity of 
contents.^ That knowledge corresponds to some object does 
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not, for the Naiyayika, mean that the-' contents of the object 
bodily enter into consciousness and become its >^ntenus. 
When, for example, I know a table, tiii?.table as a physical 
existent does not figure in my consciousness. -This means 
only tbkt I judge something as having the attribiife 
' tableness ’ which really belongs to it. There is a subjec¬ 
tive cognition of a physical object. The one corresponds 
to the other, becau.se it determines the object as it is, and 
does not itself become what it is. If it so became the 
object itself, there would be nothing left on the subjective 
side that might correspond to the pliysical object. Nor again 
does the Nyaya follow the critical realist’s idea of correspon¬ 
dence between character-complexes, referred to the object by 
the knowing mind, and those actually belonging to the object. 
When we know'anything w'e do not first apprehend a certain 
logical essence or a character-complex and then refer it to 
the thing known. Our knowledge is in direct contact with 
the object. In knowipg the object we jtidge it as having a 
relation to certain characters or attributes. Our knowledge 
will be true if there is correspondence between the relation 
asserted in knowledge, and .that existing among facts. Thus 
my knowledge of a conch-shell as white is true because there 
is a real relation between the two corresponding to the 
relation affirmed by me. On the other hand, the perception 
of silver in a aliell is false because it asserts a relation ^ 
between the two, which does not correspond to a real rela¬ 
tion between them.^ 

Wijile triith consists in correspondence, the criterion 
of truth is, for the Ny&ya, coherence in a broad sense 
(sairiiJdda). But coherence does not here mean anything 

^ Of.*' jndjimeDt tbat it is tlie %bt of a ship h true juat [Hcaiise ' it^’ 

the light, U 50 foefc 80 related to a real eMp. Joaee* judgment (tbet it h the 
light of ft star), on the other handt is faEse, beoauee this thought is not an 
apprehension of the e:!tisting present complex fact, light-belongiDg-tO'sbip/—Reid, 
KnowUdg^ and Truthi pp, 209-10, 
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of the kind tliat objective idealism means by it. Tlie Nyaya 
coherence is a practical test and means the harmony be¬ 
tween cognitive and conative experiences (pTavrltisamar- 
thya) or between different kinds of knowledg^tof/fltiyatt'Q). 
That there is truth in the sense of correspondence cannot, 
as a general rale, be known directly by intuition. We 
know it by inference from the fact that the knowledge in 
question coheres with other experiences of the same object 
as also with the general system of our knowledge. Thus 
the perception of water is known to be valid wJien different 
ways of reaction or experiment give us the same experience 
of water. It is this kind of coherence that Alexander 
accepts as a test of truth when he says; “If truth is 
tested by reference to other propositions, the test is not one 
of correspondence to reality but of whether the propositioji 
tested is consistent or not with other propositions.’’^ 
Hobhouse® also means the same thing by ‘consilience’ as 
a measure of validity. According to him, validity belongs 
to judgments as forming a consilient system. Of course, 
he admits that such validity is relative and not absolute, 
since the ideal of a complete system of consilient judgments 
is unattainable. The Nyaya idea of samvada or coherence 
may be better explained as a combination of Reid’s methods 
of correspondence and coherence. If we take the judgment 
‘ that is the light of a ship,’ we can test its truth by what 
Reid calls the correspondence method “ of approaching the 
light and seeing a ship.” This is exactly what the Nyaya 
means by pravrtUsam.arthya or successful activity. Or, we 
can employ, so says Reid, the cheaper coherence method 
“of comparing this knowledge with other kinds of knowledge 
and see if it is consistent with them.” ” In this we have 
the Nyaya method of testing one knowledge by reference to 


1 Sjincet Time and Deity t Vol. II, p 252. 
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some otiier valid knowledge {tafjUiyatva). I3ut the Nyaya 
goes further than this and accepts practical utility also as a 
test of truth. Thus the validity of the perception of ivater 
may be known from correspondence and coherence in the 
above sense. But it may be furtlier known from the 
satisfaction of our practical needs or the fulfilment of our 
practical purposes in relation to water, such as drinking bath¬ 
ing; washing, etc. But the Nyaya never admits the pragmat¬ 
ist contention that the ti'uth of any knowledge is constituted 
by its utility or serviceableness. Knowledge is made true 
l)y its correspondence to some reality or objective fact. It 
is true not because it is useful, but it is useful because it 
is already true. Hence truth consists in correspondence and 
is tested by coherence and practical efficiency 

But from the standpoint of the modern Nyaya, all truths 
do not require to be tested. Some truths are known as 
such without any test or confirmation. These are mani¬ 
festly necessary and so self-evident truths. Here the Nyaya 
view has some affinity with Russell’s theory of truth. ^ In 
both, truth is defined by correspondence to fact, but in 
different ways. Although truth is thus externally condi¬ 
tioned, some truths are admitted by both to be self-evident. 
For the Nyaya, however, such truths are only necessary 
truths or what Russell calls a priori principles. Of the 
different kinds of knowledge by acquaintance—sensation, 
memory, introspection,.etc.^—which are admitted by Russell 
to have self-evident truth, it is only introspection or self- 
consciousness {anuvyauasaya) that is admitted by the Nyaya 
as having self-evident validity. The validity of self- 
consciousness is self-evident because there is a necessary 
relation between consciousness and its contents. When I 
become conscious of a desire for food, I find tliat my 
consciousness is necessarily related to the desire, it is the 


1 ProtJernj of Philosophy^ ChapH, XI^ XII, XIII, 







desire itself as it becomes explicit.^ Here I not only know 
something, but know that I am knowing it, i.e. the truth 
of my knowledge is self-evident. 


The different theories of truth discussed above may be 
shown to supplement one another and be reconciled as 
complementary aspects of a comprehensive theory. The 
first requisite of such a theory is the independent existence 
of a world of objects. If there were no such world, there 
would he no ground for the distinction between truth and 
falsehood. Some of our beliefs are true or false according 
as they are or are not borne out by independent objects or 
facts. It is becau.se there are certain independent objects, 
to which our beliefs may or may not conform, that we 
distinguish between truth and error. Hence we say that 
truth consists in the correspondence of our knowledge with 
independent objects or facts. The difficulty on this view, 
it is generally remarked, is that If the objects are indepeE>flent 
of knowledge, we cannot know whether our knowledge 
corresponds with them or not. How can we know what is 
outside and beyond knowledge, and see that true knowledge 
agrees with it? The reply to this is that in the case of 
external objects, physic il tilings and other minds, we can¬ 
not straightway know the correspondence between our 
knowledge and its objects. Still, we cannot deny the 
reality of these external objects. But for the independent 
existence of other things and raind,s we cannot explain the 
order and uniformity of our experiences and the similarity 
of the experiences that different individuals may have uoder 
similar circuinstances. That some of our experiences 
represent the real qualities of things may then be known 
from the fact that they are given in the same way to 

I C/* 0. Hfirtsborne's article in The Monut (Vol, XlilV, No 2^ p, 171): Must 
fcbia (reiiliti^ifj not? be admitted to present uti obvioas daal agpeat of bein^ at once 
aubjoctive and yet a coi^teot or object of coiiaciousness, at once a mode and ‘a datum 
of awarenasa 7 
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different persons, or to the same persons through different 
senses. As Professor Price has shown, "sense-data 
cohere together in families, and families are coincident with 
physical occupants.’’ ’ On the other hand, some of our 
experiences are not taken to represent the qualities of things, 
because they do not cohere with other experiences of tlie 
same individual or of different individuals. The first kind 
of experiences is considered to be true and objective, while 
the second is judged to be false and subjective. Similarly, 
our knowledge of other minds is true when it correctly 
represents the contents of those minds. It will be false, 
if what we impute to them' forms no part of their actual 
contents. This shows that it is correspondence to facts 
that constitutes the nature of truth, although we cannot 
directly know such correspondence in the case of physical 
things and other minds. To know this we have to consider 
if one knowledge coheres with others or the whole body of 
human knowledge, and also consider if we can successfully 
act on our knowledge. What is true works, although 
whatever works is not true. Thus we know the correspond¬ 
ence of knowledge with facts from its coherence and 
pragmatic value. But to know that a certain knowledge 
corresponds with fsets is to knoio its truth It does not 
constitute its truth. The knowledge becomes true if, and 
only if, it corresponds with facts. We know or test its 
truth when we find that it is coherent with other parts of 
our knowledge and our practical activities. So truth is, 
constituted by correspondence with facts and is tested by 
coherence and practical activity. 

Tlie Vedanta view of truth as uncontradicted experience 
logically implies the coherence theory of truth. That some 
experience is uncon toad icted means that it is different from 
the contradicted. But to be different from the contradicted 
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means to belong to the faod)' of coherent knowledge. We 
do not and cannot rightly judge an experience to be un¬ 
contradicted unless we relate it to other experiences and 
find that it is congruous with them. A dream experience 
is wrongly judged by the dreamer to be uncontradicted and 
true, because he cannot relate it to his waking experiences. 
It cannot be said that a dream experience is true for the 
time being and becomes false afterwards. What is once 
true is always true. A dream experience may sometimes 
be pidged to be true, but it is really false for alt time. 
And its falsity appears from its incoherence with waking 
experience. Hence we are to say that an experience is 
really uncontradicted when it is related to (jther experiences 
and is found to be coherent with them. 

It may be urged against the above vievv that truth 
consists in correspondence and is tested by coherence, that 
it either assumes the truth of the testing knowledge, or 
must go on testing knowledge ad infinitum. If knowledge is 
true when it corresponds with facts, and if the correspond¬ 
ence cannot be directly known, then the truth of every 
knowledge must be tested by its coherence with others. 
This, however, means that there can be no end of the 
process of proving knowledge and, therefore, no final proof 
of any knowledge. To solve this difficulty we must admit 
that there is at least one case in which knowledge is, by 
itself, known to be true. _We have such a case in self- 
consciousness. While the truth of all other knowledge is 
to be tested by coherence, the truth of self-consciousness is 
self-evident and requires no extraneous test. The self is a 
self-manifesting reality. Hence the contents of our mind 
or the self are manifested by themselves. They are at 
once existent facts and contents of consciousness. To 
become conscious of the contents of one’s mind is just to 
make tliem explicit. What we are here conscious of are 
not outside or beyond consciousness. Mental contents not 
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only are, but are conscious of themselves. Tlie state of 
knowledge and the object of knowledge being identical, we 
cannot strictly speak of a correspondence of the one with 
» the other. Or, if we speak of a correspondence between 
them we are to say that it is, directly known and so need 
I not be known or tested in any other way. When we feel 
pain, or know something, or resolve to do anything, we may 
be conscious of feeling it, or knowing it, or resolving to do 
it. What we are here conscious of as objects are the objects 
themselves as they become explicit or conscious of them¬ 
selves. Such knowledge is, therefore, not only true, but 
also known to be true by itself. Hence we admit that the 
\ truth of self-consciousness is self-evident, while all other 
j truths are evidenced by external tests like coherence and 
; pragmatic utility. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 
1 The Senses {indriya) 

Ffoin the Nyaya standpoint pergeption is an immediate 
valid cognition of reality, dite to some kind of sense-object 
contact, sucb, perception involves four operative condi¬ 
tions or causes, namely, o bject s, senses, mind an d self.. 
What-objects can be perceived and how they are perceived 
by us, we shall see in the next chapter. Here we propose 
to consider, from the Naiyayika standpoint, the psychologi¬ 
cal questions as to the nature and function of sense, mind 
and self in perception. 

It is generally admitted that perception is primarily 
conditioned by the activity of the senses in relation to 
some objects. Hence perception is usually defined in terms 
of sense-stimulation. Even those who refuse to do so 
have to admit sense-activity as a factor conditioning all 
perception. But there is some difference of opinion as to 
the exact nature of the senses and their functions in percep¬ 
tion. According to the Buddhists, the senses are the 
external organs (golaka) occupying different parts of the 
surface of the body.* The visual sense, for example, 
is the pupil of the eye, since objects can be seen only when 
the pupil is In'order but not otherwise. Thus the end- 
organs are entrusted by the Buddhists with the function 
of perception and therefore spoken of as the senses. 
For tile Jainas a sense is the physical organ with a 
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specific energy According to the Sarakhyas, 

the senses are not physical bodies like the pupil of 
the eye, but modifications of the subtle material principle 
called aha-mkara. They think that a physical {hhautika) 
organ cannot account for the perception of distant objects. 
In perception the senses must function in direct contact 
with the objects of perception. But a physical organ fikv? 
the eye-papil cannot have direct contact with an object lying 
at a distance or behind a glass. This is possible only if the 
sense organ be ali-pervading in character and not a limited 
physical substance. So the Samkhyas think that the senses 
are modifications of a subtle all-pervading matter (aham- 
kdrika) and are tJieinselves all-pervading in character.® 

The Nyaya rejects both the Bauddha and the Saihkiiya 
view about the nature of the senses. It agrees with the 
Miraainsa and the Vedanta in holding that the senses are 
neither the end-organs nor modifications of any all-pervad¬ 
ing snbtle matter. According to these systems the external 
senses are material substances constituted by the physical 
elements (hhautika) and localised in the defferent end- 
organs.® In the Nyaya system, a sense is defined as a 
supersensible organ of knowledge having its locus in the 
animal organism.^ A sense cannot itself be sensed or per¬ 
ceived. The existence of the senses is not a matter of direct 
perception for us. It is by means of inference or reasoning 
tiiat we know their existence. The eye cannot perceive it¬ 
self. But that there is a visual sense, follows from the 
general law that every function is conditioned by some organ. 
So it has been said that a sense is what cannot be sensed 

I Vide PrameyahumaJumilrianda^ p. 

^ AharakairopadlEiftkaaiiiidriyam. TaUmkmiMu^^yW;. G/. HSV.i 
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bill: must be inferred as an organ necessary for tbe function 
of perception, Anotber definition of sense, given by some 
Naiyayikas {e. g. GaAge^a and Vi^vanatha), is that it is 
the medium of a contact between the mind and an object 
to produce such knowledge as is different from memory.* 
This definition, however, is not applicable to mind as a 
sense, since it cannot be said to be the medium of contact 
between itself and objects like pleasure and pain. The 
^astradipika^ defines sense as what produces a clear and 
di.stinct knowledge of the object it is brought in contact 
with. This definition holds good with regard to all the 
senses including the mind. 

'^'According to the Nyaya and the Mlmariasa, there are si.'C 
sense organs. Of these some are called external and some 
internal (bahyamabhyantaram). There is only one internal 
sense called tnanss or mind. This will be separately 
dealt with in tbe another section. There are five external 
senses, namely, the olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, the 
cutaneous and the auditory. These senses are physical in 
character, because they are constitnted by the physical ele¬ 
ments.*' But for their physical character we cannot explain 
tbe limitation of perception to a particular time and space. 
If tbe senses were, as the Saiiikliyas say, non-physical and 
all-pervading principles, we should have simultaneous per¬ 
ceptions of all objects in the world. Each sense is capable 
of revealing the existence of one particular class of objects. 
A sense organ is constituted by the physical element whose 
qualities are sensed by it. It possesses the specific attribute 
of its constituent phy.sical element and is therefore capable 
of perceiving the qualities belonging to it.'* 

‘ SM., TO., I, pp. 650-51, 

® Vide p, 36. 

* NS, and SD., ibid, 

^ NSV., 3,1,33. 
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The olfactory sense (ghrana) is the organ of apprehend¬ 
ing smell. It must have the quality of smell in it in order 
to apprehend smell in other things. As such, it is consti¬ 
tuted by the earth, to which smell originally belongs as an 
attribute. The sense of smell is said to Lave its seat 
in the forepart of the nasal cavity (nasagravarti)} This, 
however, is contradicted by modern psychology which holds 
that ' the organ of smell is a mucous membrane lining the 
roof and part of the walls of the extreme upper portion of 
the nasal cavities.’ ® 

The gustatory sense (rasana) is the condition of taste- 
sensations. It is constituted by the physical element called 
water, because it is possessed of the specific attribute of 
that element, viz, taste. It is located in the forepart of the 
tongue (jihvagmvarti). But the localisation of the sense of 
taste in the tip of the tongue does not agree with the finding 
of scientific psychology. From it w'e learn that the end- 
organs of taste, i.e. the taste-bulbs occur largely iu the 
posterior part of the tongue. The tip of the tongue is 
especially sensitive to sweet taste. As such, it may be said 
to be the organ of certain tastes.“ 

The visual sense (cakm) is the ground of colour-sensa¬ 
tions and is itself coloured. It Ims its locus in the pupil of 
the eye. It is constituted by a luminous substance called 
tejas or light. In the case of the visual sense the consti¬ 
tuent element of light has no manifest form and touch 
(anudbhutarnpasparia). The, sun as a luminous orb has 
both form and touch manifest in it. Hence it is that the 
one cannot be,*while the other is, perceived by us. The 
account of the visual sense given here is in substantial 
agreement with the modern theory of vision, although it 
lacks most of its finer details. It will have the support of 

> TB„ jb, 
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modern optics wliich recognises the dependence of visual 
sensation on the energy of light and the presence of a 
colouring matter behind the lens, and treats the retina as the 
organ of vision.* 

The cutaneous sense {tmk) is the source of touch-sensa¬ 
tions and temperature-sensations. It is constituted by the 
physical element air, because, like the air, it manifests the 
quality of touch. The locus or the end-organ of the sense 
of touch is the whole skin of the body, from head to foot, 
outside and inside its surface.® From a common-sense 
standpoint no distinction is here made between the diiferent 
sensations of touch or pressure and those of warmth and 
cold. In truth, the cutaneous sense is highly complex. 
Many psychologists distinguish between four cutaneous 
senses, namely, those of pressure, warmth, cold, and pain.® 
The Naiyayikas do not go so far in their account of the 
cutaneous sense, but describe both pressure and temperature 
as touch sensations. Nor do they subscribe to the view tliat 
the sense of touch is the primitive sense, from which the 
other external senses develop by increasing differentiation. 

Touch,” Aristotle observed, ‘'is the mother of the senses.” 
Modern psychologists also think that ” starting from this 
mode of sensibility as a basis the other senses develop by 
processes of increasing complexity and refinement.” ’ The 
Naiyayikas oppose this hypothesis on the ground that 
the sense of touch cannot, in any degree, perform the 
function of the other senses in those who are deprived of 
them.® 

The auditory sense (hotra) is the source of sensations of 
sound. It has its seat in the drum of the ear. It is possess- 


1 Ibid. 
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cd of the quality of aouncl. As such, it is identical with a 
portion of the physical element akS,M, as that is present in 
and limited by the ear-hole, It is not a separate substance, 
but is a limited portion of iikaM itself, since tiie quality 
of sound belongs originally to akaia} According to the 
Vedanta, however, sound is not exclusively a property of 
since it is perceived in the air and otiier elements as 
well. But it admits that the sense of hearing is constituted 
by the physical element of (ikasa.^ The Mimrimsa differs 
here from both the Nyaya and the Vedanta in holding that 
the auditory sense is a pert ion of space {dighhaga) enclosed 
within the aural cavity.® . Thus all the three systems 
agree in holding that the five external senses are physical 
entities constituted by the physical elements. 

■'^ro the above list of the six senses, recognised by the 
Nyaya arid the Mimarhsa, the Samkhya system adds five 
other senses. These are the five senses of action' (A'armen- 
driya). They are called speech, hands, feet, rectum and the 
sex-organ, and perform respectively the functions of speak¬ 
ing, prehension, locomotion, evacuation and reproduction.^ 

Thus the Sathkhya gives us a list of eleven sense-organs. 

The Vedanta accepts this with one exception. It excludes 
the mind or antahkamna from the list of the senses."' The 
Nyaya objects to this long list on the ground that the 
assumption of a sense for every function will lead to count¬ 
less senses.) If by sense we mean, as we should, a bodily 
organ of some special ,kind of perception {sdksdtpraUH- 
sadhana), then the organs of action cannot be called sense 
organs. They do not give us any perceptions of a new 
thing or quality other than those connected with the six 

J TB., p. 20. 

* vi^, cii. vir. 

5 SD., p. 36, 

^ Sdlihkhyakirifra, 26 & 28, 

< VP.. Ch, VII. 
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senses of smell, taste^ sight, touch, hearing and the 
mind.* 

Tlie Naijayikas’ enumeration of the senses, it will be 
seen, is diiTerent from that usually given in Western psy¬ 
chology. of the six senses enumerated by tliem, mind as 
an internal sense finds no place in modern psychology, 
while a number of internal senses is added to the five exter¬ 
nal senses recognised by them. These are the kinsesthetic 
senses. Then we are told tliat there are certain organic sen¬ 
sations which are derived from the internal organs of the 
body. These too will have to be regarded as senses if we 
seriously accept the view of organic sensations. Further, 
the cutaneous sense is subdivided into the pressure sense, 
the temperature senses and the pain sense. Of these, the 
first two, nainelj, the pressure and temperature senses are 
included by the Naiyiiyikas in the sense of touch, since, 
according to them, warmth and cold are only different kinds 
of touch sensations. Hence in addition to the five senses 
of the Naiyayikas, we have to admit a pain sense, several 
kinajsthetic senses and the vital or organic senses. These 
are supposed to be necessary to explain the sensation of pain, 
the perceptions of movement and position, resistance and 
weight, and other organic sensations connected with the 
abdominal organs, the digestive and urinary systems, tbe 
circulatory and respiratory systems and tbe genital systems. 

It seems to me, however, that this long list of tire senses, 
to which Western psychology commits us, has its basis in 
an unsound epistemology. A careful epistemological analy¬ 
sis of what are called sensations will show that tliey are 
cognitive mental states which acquaint us with the qualities 
of things. A sensation has, therefore, a cognitive value and 
has reference to some given datum. The cognitive value of 
a sensation lies in its being tiie basis of our perception of 
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the tiling which produces the sensation. Another charac¬ 
teristic of sensations is that we can have images correspond¬ 
ing to them at the time when they are past. Judged by such 
criteria, it is very doubtful if w'e can legitimately speak of a 
seusatioii of pain or of kinsBsthetic and organic sensations. 
While touch, w'arinth and cold are qualities of things, pain 
cannot be referred to anything as its quality. We feel pain 
indeed, but do not perceive any tiling as painful, just as we 
perceive a rose as red when it produces the sensation of red 
in ns. We can hardly form ari image of a pain previously 
felt in the same way in whicli we can image a previously 
experienced colour or sound. Hence pain is better charac¬ 
terised as a feeling, rather than as a sensation. Similarly 
the so-called organic sensations may be shown to be feelings 
aroused by certain states of the vital organs, or by the ordi¬ 
nary sensations of pressure, warmth, etc. Thus according 
to Titcliener/ ‘ the sense of satiety, of a full stomach would 
come from an upward pressure against the diaphragm. Thirst 
appears as a dilfuse pressure or as a blend of pressure and 
icawith. There are times when the separate heart-beats are 
clearly sensed as dull throbbing presswre.’ Titciiener says 
further that ‘ the special sensations of the genital system 
appear first as on excitement, then as gratification and 
thirdly as reliej.’ But all these are plainly feelings, and not 
sensations in the proper sense. Lastly, what are called 
kiriBesthetic sensations are anaiysable into certain feelings 
and ordinary sensations produced by different kinds of bodily 
activity. ‘ A muscular sensation is ordinarily a dull and 
diffuse pressure upon the skin. With increasing intensity 
it takes on a dragging character and sometimes passes into 
dull pain,’ * The articular sensation is said to be a massive 
complex of sensations in the w'rist-joint whose quality is not 
distinguishable from that of cutaneous presswre.’ The per- 
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cepti.ons of the movement and position of our limbs, with 
clo.sed eyes, and tlioseof the weight and resistance of other 
bodies are said to be based upon the articnhir sensations. 
But we have no specific sensations of movement and posi¬ 
tion, resistance and weight. In fact, none of them can be 
treated as a sense-datiitu like colour and sound. Hence we 
rei]iiire no separate senses for their perceptions. If, then, 
the so-called muscniar and articular sensations can be analys¬ 
ed into sensations of pressure and feelings of strain and 
pain, we see no reason why we must admit separate senses 
for them. We admit different external senses for the differ¬ 
ent kinds of sensations, like colour, sound, etc., because we 
cannot analyse any of them into any other. The sensations 
of one sense are quite distinct from those of any other sense. 
But even those who speak of the kinsesthetic Ben.ses would 
admit that ‘ the kiusesthetic sensations are, in general, very 
like the cntaneous, and, in one case, indistinguishable from 
cutaneous pressure.’ Supposing that there are kinesthetic 
senses, we ask: What sensa or sense-qualities do they 
acquaint us with ? Certainly, movement and position, 
resistance and weight are not sensa like colours and sounds. 
There being no other distinct sensa for them, we are to say 
liiat the kinsesthetic sensations, like the alleged sensation 
of innervation, are really feelings produced by bodily 
movements. Accordingly, the so-called kinisstbetic senses 
will have to be regarded as organs of action and not of 
sensation. 


2. Function of the senses 

The function of the senses is to produce perception of 
objects, Por a sense organ, to function is to give us im¬ 
mediate knowledge about certain objects. How, then, do 
the senses function to give us perception of objects ? Is the 
activity of the senses conditioned by their contact with the 
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objeck of perception ? Or, do they give us perception of 
objects without any contact with them ? 

According to the Buddhists, tiae senses function without 
direct contact with the objects of perception. They are ail 
“ distance receptors ” iaprapy(i.kdn), and do not require im¬ 
mediate contact with their objects. This is especially seen 
in the case of tlie senses of sight and hearing. We see far-off 
objects that cannot have any direct or approximate contact 
with the eyes. We hear sound produced at a long distance 
from our ears. Similarly, the eye perceives objects much 
larger than itself and so incapable of being covered by it. 
Again, the eye and the ear can perceive tlie distance and 
direction of sights and sounds respectively. This they ^ 
could not, if, like tlie senses of smell, taste, and touch, they 
were in immediate contact with their objects. Lastly, 
many of uacan, at the same time, see the same object or 
hear the same sound from different places. Conversely, one 
man can, almost at the same time, see two things or hear 
two sounds, fairly apart from each other. This shows that 
the senses of sight and hearing may function without actual 
contact wit-h their respective objects.* 

According to the Nyaya, Sarhkhya, Mimarhsa and 
Vedanta systems, the senses can perceive only such objects 
as are in direct or indirect contact with them (pmpyakari). 
This is obvious in the case of the so-called lower senses, 
namely, touch, taste and smell. Sensations of touch and 
taste arise only when the sense-organs .are in immediate 
contact with their respective objects. To taste a thing is 
to place it in direct contact with the tongue. To touch a 
thing is to bring it in contact with the skin. Sense-object 
contact as a condition of olfactory sensation is no less real, 
although it may sometimes be less obvious. If the smelling 
object be in onr immediate surrounding, tliere ts obvious 
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contact of it with the olfactory organ. If it be at a distance 
from us, then the odorous particles given off by the object 
are brought in actual contact with the sense organ by cur¬ 
rents of air.‘ In the case of the lower senses, all systems 
of philosophy admit a direct sense-object contact. It is also 
admitted that the senses of smell, taste and touch remam 
passive in their end-organs where they are met by their 
respective stimuli. The remaining two senses of sight and 
hearing also act in contact with their objects, although not 
quite as directly as the rest. According to the Vedanta, the 
sense of hearing travels to the sounding objects and gives 
us sensations of sound." The Nyaya, however, agrees with 
modern, science in holding that sound-waves sent by the 
object are received into the ear-passage and there perceived 
as sound.® According to botii the Nyaya and the Vedanta, 
the visual sense reaches out to its object and gives us colour- 
sensations. This is why the eye and the ear can perceive 
the distance and direction of their respective objects. While 
ill modern science visual sensation is believed to be due to the 
transmission of light-waves from the object to the eye, in 
Indian philosophy it is explained by the emanation of light- 
rays from the eye to the object. Ordinarily the colour-rays 
are not visible, but are inferred as the medium of sense- 
object contact in visual porception- Still we may perceive 
them under certain special circumstances, as when they 
emanate from the eyes of cats and other animals in a dark 
night. The uninformed and the uncultured may not admit 
sense-object contact in the perception of distant objects, 
because the medium of such contact is imperceptible. But 
that there cannot be any perception without sense-object 
contact is implied in all cases of obstructed sense-activity 
(dvaranopapatti). We cannot see things hidden behind an 
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opaque body. Again, what seems to be a simultaiieous per¬ 
ception of objects occupying different places, is really a case 
of different perceptions occurring in quick succession. We 
perceive a near object earlier than a remote one, because 
our senses take a longer time to reach the latter. Hence , 
sense-object contact is a condition of all perceptions.^ 

According to all the Naiyayikas, sense-object contact 
(iudTiyfirtho.scinnikdTSd) , which is the cause of perception, 
is of six kinds, b'irst, we have a case of direct contact 
which consists in the conjunction (sathyoga) between sense 
and its object. In the visual perception of a substance like 
■the jar, there is an immediate contact of the eyes with the 
object. The visual sense finds its way to the jar and be¬ 
comes conjoined with it. Secondly, there may be an in¬ 
direct contact of sense with its object through the mediation 
of a third term that is related to both. When we see the 
colour of the jar, our eyes come in contact with the colour 
through the medium of the jar. The jar is conjoined with 
the eyes on the one hand, and contains the colour as an in¬ 
herent quality of it, on the other. Here the contact between 
sense and object is due to the object’s (here colour) insepara¬ 
ble relation to what is conjoined with sense. Hence this 
sense-object contact is called samyukta-samavaya or a rela¬ 
tion of inherence in what is conjoined to sense. Thirdly, 
sense-obtect contact may be more indirect than what we find 
in the preceding case. It may be due to the mediation of two 
terms which, by their relation, connect sense with its ob¬ 
ject. When by means of the eyes we perceive a universal 
like * colourness (Tupato&disd'mdnyci) inhering in the jar’s 
colour, there is contact of the eyes with the object * eoiour- 
ness ' througli the medium of the two terms ‘ jar ’ and 
‘colour.’ This sense-object contact is called samyukta- 
samaveta-samavaya, since it is due to the object’s 
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intierence (samav&ya) in something (here colour) which 
is inseparably related to (samaveta) what (here jar) 
is conjoined (samyukta) to sense. The fourth case ot 
indirect sense-object contact is called samdvaya or in¬ 
herence. Here the sense is in contact with its object 
in so far as the object inheres as a quality in the sense itself. 
This is illustrated in the auditory perception of sound. The 
ear’s contact with sound is due simply to the latter’s inher¬ 
ence as a quality in its own substance, akada, which consti¬ 
tutes the auditory sense. In the fifth case sense-object 
coBtact is called samaveta-satmoaya or the relation of inher¬ 
ence in that wliich inheres in sense. Here the sense is in 
contact with its object through the medium of a third term 
that is inseparably related to both. Thus in the auditory 
perception of the universal ‘soundness ’ {^ahdatva), the ear 
is in contact with the object ‘ soundness,’ because it inheres 
in sound whioli, in its turn, inheres as a quality in the ear. 
The last type of sense-object contact is called vUe^anata or 
vihsyaoiJesatiahhdva, In it the sense is in contact with its 
object in .so far as the object is a qualiidea e ion {vUesana) of 
another term connected with sense. It is by means of such 
sense-object contact that the Naiyayikas explain the percep¬ 
tions of non-existence (ahhdva) and the relation of inherence 
(samauoya).^ It takes different forms according to the different 
ways in which the mediating term is related to sense. Thus 
it is called samyukta^vi^e^anatd when the object is adjectival 
(miesana) to that which is ecu joined (samjukta) to the sense 
organ. This is illustrated by the visual perception of the 
non-existence of a jar in a certain place. Here the eye is in 
contact with non-existence as a qualification (viSesana) of 
the place which is in conjunction (sarntjukta) with the eye. 
Similarly, it is called sarhyukta-samavetavi^esay,atd when the 
sense is related to an object that is adjectival (vi^esam) to 
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what inheres (samavetit) in that which is conjoined 
(mrhyukta) to sense. Thus in the perception of the non¬ 
existence of sound in the odour of the earth, our sense is in 
contact wdth the non-existence as a quaJiheatiou of odour 
which inheres in the earth as conjoined to the sense. Or, 
it may be called saviavetavi^esanata wlien the object of per¬ 
ception is a qualification {vUesam) of that which inheres 
(samaveta) in sense. Thus when we perceive that there is 
no odour in sound, our sense is in contact with the non¬ 
existence of odour as a qualification of sound which inheres 
in the auditory ox’gan. So too with regard to the other 
forms of this kind of sense-object contact. These have been 
collectively called-rn^esanata or the contact of sense with that 
which is adjectival to another term connected with sense.' 
The Vedantins also recognise these six kinds of sense-object 
contact. But they do not admit the perception of non¬ 
existence (ahhava) and inherence (samavaya)} We shall 
discuss this point afterwards. 

With regard to perception, it has been asked : What is 
the karana or the unique cause of perception ? Is it sense 
or sense-object contact or something else ? According to the 
older Naiyayikas,® sense-object contact {/tannikarsa) is the 
karana of perception, since it is the immediate antecedent to 
the appearance of the pbenomeiion of perception. The 
contact of sense wdth its appropriate object does not normally 
fail to produce a perception of it. Hence it is that sense- 
function or sense-contact should be recognised as the A:arana 
or speciOc cause of perception. Modern Naiyayikas, how¬ 
ever, hold that the sense organ is the karana of perception.'* 
A kararia is the unique operative cause of an effect (vyapara- 
vadasadharam-kUrana). It is something that produces the 
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effect by its operation aod not the operation itself. The 
senses are such causes as produce perception by their activity 
or contact with the objects. As such, it is the sense 
{indriya) that should be called the frarana of perception. 
Ke^ava Mi era reconciles these views by reference to the 
different kinds of perception. He thinks that sense and 
sense-object contact are the fcaranas of nirvikalpalca and 
savikdlpaku perceptions respectively. Even nirvikalpaka 
cognition may be taken as karana in relation to cognitions of 
the values of objects for m {kmopaddnopeksabuddhayah). 
Otliers, however, think that sense is the karana of all kinds 
of perception,^ 

3. The nature and function of the 'mind (manas) 

It is with some hesitation that we use the word mind for 
'manas in connection especially with the Nyaya philosophy. 
In Western philosophy mind is generally taken to mean both 
the subject of consciousness or the self and the totality of 
conscious states and processes in which the self is manifested. 
In this sense mind corresponds roughly, not to the manas, 
but to the atman or soul in the Nyaya system. Of course, 
among European thinkers there are some, the materialists 
and some behaviourists, who reduce mind or self to a func¬ 
tion of the body. Thus understood, mind stands for just 
what the Carvakas mean by atman or the self. In deference 
to the common usage of language we propose to use the word 
mind for manas, pointing out the differences in their 
meaning. 

According to the Nyaya-Vai^esikas, manas or mind is a 
sense like the senses of taste, smell, etc. It is an internal 
sense having its locus in the heart {h-dayantarvarti )In 
the Samkhya and Mimaiiisa systems also mind is treated as 
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an internal (cntam) sense.^ The Samkhya considers it to be 
an imcongcioiis product oi subtle matter (ahamkara).^ For 
the Nyaya-Vaiseslkas, mind is an eternal substance 
wliich is diilerent from the physical substances. Unlike 
the externa] senses, mind is non-physical (ahhautikd), 
i.e, it is not constituted by any of the physical 
elements of earth, water, etc It is not, like the exter¬ 
nal senses, possessed of any specific attribute of the 
physical elements, nor is it limited to the perception O' any 
particular class of objects. As an internal sense it is 
concerped in all knowledge in different ways. It is atomic 
and exists in contact with the soul {anvaimasamyogi}. 
The mind as a sense cannot be perceived, but is known by 
inference {kc ■pratyaksamapi tvamtmdnagam.ymn).’' 

yJust as external perception depends on the external 
senses, so internal perception depends on an internal sense, 
called manas. Every perception requires the contact of an 
object with its special sense organ. VVe have perceptions 
of such subjective facts as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and 
the like. These perceptions cannot be due to the senses 
of sight, hearing, etc., since they arise even without these 
senses. Hence there must be an internal sense to 
produce internal perceptions.'* The mind is also a 
condition of externa! perception. The external senses 
can perceive objects only when they are in contact 
with the mind. To perceive an object the mind must 
attend to it through the senses. We do not perceive things 
in a state of absentmindedness, even though our senses be 
ill physical contact with them,® So also the mind is a con¬ 
dition of such subjective states and processes as doubt and 
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dream, memory and inference, etc.’^ Some Naiyayikas 
hold that although the mind is a condition of all knowledge, 
yet it does not act as a sense in the case of memory, 
inference, etc., because that will render them indistinguish¬ 
able from perception.® But it may be said that in memory 
and inference tlie mind gives us a knowledge of objects, not 
by its contact with them, but through some other know¬ 
ledge, as a past experience end the understanding of a uni¬ 
versal relation (ryapti). Hence memory and inl’erence are 
not cases of perception, although they are dependent on the 
function of the mind as a seiise.“ 

, *■ That msnas or the mind is and is atomic follows also 
Tom the order of succession among our cognitions. At 
any moment of our waking life various objects are acting 
upon oiir body. All the external senses may thus be in 
contact with their objects at the same time. But we cannot 
have more than one cognition at one moment. Hence it 
follows that the senses of smell, taste, etc., must come in 
contact with some internal organ in order to produce cog¬ 
nitions. This internal organ is manas or the mindj^ It has 
no extension or magnitude (avyapi), because it cannot come 
in contact with more than one thing at one time. If the 
miud were an extended organ, it would have had simul¬ 
taneous contact with more senses than one and we could 
have many perceptions at one and the same time. This 
being not the case, we are to say that the mind is atomic 
(anwpan'manfii),'* 

The Vedanta view of the mind is different from those of 
the other systems. According to it, manas is that function 
(vrtti) of the antahkarana which is concerned in the state of 
doubt. The same antahkarana is called huddhi, akarhk&ra 
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and citta, according as it functions respectively in the states 
of decision (/li^caya), conceit {(jarva) and recollection 
(smardHu). Ibis the antahkarana which perforins these 
and other mental functions, such as cognition, feeling, 
desire, etc. Hence by the mind we are to understand, 
not manas, but antahkarana as conceived by the Vedantist. 
According to him, the mind is not an atomic substance, 
but an inert principle of limited dimension (paricchinna). 
Although inert (jada) in itself, it manifests pure intelligence 
(caitanya) and is therefore regarded as intelligent in a 
secondary sense (jmnattiopaGdra}. The mind is not a sense 
(indriya) whose existence is proved by inference from the 
perception of pleasure, pain, etc. Direct knowledge or per¬ 
ception is not due to sense-object contact. We have a 
direct perception of the mind when we perceive the qualities 
of pleasure, pain, etc., in it. And a perception of these 
mental states does not require any internal sense, called 
wanas, in the other systems.^ 

It is to be observed here that the view of mind as sense 
is not acceptable. Those who take the mind ns internal 
sense deny that it is a physical (bhantika) thing of any 
kind. So the mind as sense cannot be a physiological 
apparatus like the brain or any part of it that is directly 
correlated to conscious processes. The mind as a non¬ 
physical sense is analogous to the ‘ inner sense ’ conceived 
as a special faculty of inner experience in traditional 
Western psychology.^ But the one is quite as unnecessary 
as the other to explain the facts of consciousness. It is the 
internal perception of pleasure, pain, etc., that is held to 
require an internal sense. But if by sense we mean, as the 
Naiyayikas do mean, a medium of contact between mind 
and an object, then the mind itself cannot be a medium of 
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contact between itself and objects like pleasure, pain, etc. 
The medium must be, something else, which should be 
called sense and not the mind. ^Ic truth, however, no inter- 
nal or * inner sense ’ is necessary for the perception of 
pleasure, pain and other psychical processes. These are 
held by the Naiyayikaa to be attributes of the self. As 
such, they are parts of the conscious life of the self and are, by 
their very nature, conscious or perceived facts^ The Vedanta 
is right in holding that the mind {antalikarana) perceives 
itself and its functions without the help of any internal 
sense. It agrees with modern psychology in holding that 
mind is just tlie totality of conscious states and processes, 
It is involved in some diffieuity by making conscious pheno¬ 
mena qualities of a material substratum. How can the 
awfoAfearana, which is inert and material in itself, become a 
conscious and an intelligent mind ? ‘ By the self's relation 

to or reflection in it,’ says the Advaita Vedantist. The seif 
(atmctn), which is neitlaer mind nor matter, is the ground of 
both mental and material phenomena. The Advaita Vedan- 
tist would thus agree with the new realists who hold that 
mind and matter are not two opposed substances but different 
arrangements of the same neutral stuff. .Or, as Russell has 
said : “ Matter is not so material and mind not so mental 
as is generally supposed.’' ' If so, niind.and matter need not 
be two contradictory terms or irreconcilable opposites, but 
may become related to each other. Hence mental functions 
may belong to an apparently materia! substratum like the 
antahharana. 

, 4. The self and its /unction in ■perception ■ - ■ 

By the self {dima) we are to understand the individual 
soul {jlvdtmd) in connection with perception. The self, in 
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this sense, has been conceived in different ways by different 
flchoois of philosophy. We find four main views of the self 
in Indian philosophy. According to the Carvfikas, the 
self is either the body with the attribute of intelligence or 
the aggregate of the senses of sight, hearing, etc. This 
is the materialistic conception of the self. The 
Buddhists reduce the self to the mind as a stream 
of thought or a series of cognitions. Like tlie 
empiricists and the sensationalists, they admit only the 
empirical self or the ‘ me.’ Among the Vedantists, some, 
the Advaitavadins, take the self as an unchanging self- 
shining intelligence {svaprakada caitanya) which is neither 
subject nor object, neither the ‘ I ’ nor the ‘ me.’ Other 
Vedantists, the Vi^istadvaitavadins, however, hold that the 
self is not pure intelligence as sucl), but an intelligent 
subject called the ego or the ‘ I ’ {jMtdh(i7nattha 
ermtma).^ 

The NyfLya-Vai^e^ikas adopt the realistic view of the 
self. According to them, the self is a unique substance, to 
which all cognitions, feelings and conations belong as its 
qualities or attributes.® Desire, aversion and volition, plea¬ 
sure, pain and cognition are all qualities of the self, These 
qualities cannot belong to the physical substances, since 
they are mental. Hence we must admit that they are the 
peculiar properties of some substance.otber tlian the physical 
substances. The self is different in different bodies, because 
their experiences do not overlap but are kept ’ distinct. The 
self is indestructible and eternal (nitya). ,It is ubiquitous or 
infinite (vihhu), since it is not limited in its activities by 
time and space.® The body or the external senses cannot 
be called self because intelligence or consciousness cannot be 
their attribute. The body, by itself, is unconscious and 
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unintelligent. Tlie senses cannot explain ftU mental func¬ 
tions. Imagination, memory, ideation, and the like are 
independent of the senses of sight, hearing, etc. The mind 
too cannot take the place of the self. If the mind be, as the 
Nyaya-Vai^esikas hold, an atomic substance, then the 
qualities of pleasure, pain, etc,, in it must he as impercep¬ 
tible as the mind itself.C. If, on the other hand, the mind 
be a series of cognitions, each manifesting itself, then 
memory becomes inexplicable. No member of a mere series 
of cognitions can know what has preceded it or what will 
succeed it (iiowwa^alf- samkramasambkaodt). ‘ A succession 
of ideas is not an idea of succession.*^ The Advaitu 
Vedantin*s idea of the self as eternal aelf-shuiing intelligence 
is no more acceptable to the Naiy&yikas than that of the 
Buddhists. Tire re is no such thing as pure intelligence 
unrelated to some subject and object. Intelligence cannot 
subsist without a certain locus. Hence the self is not 
intelligence as such, but a substantia] principle owning 
intelligence as its attribute. The seif is not mere k.iiowledge, 
but a knower, an ego or the ‘I’ {akamhmiraya).' 
r^ti 11 knowledge or intelligence is not an essentia! and in¬ 
separable attribute of the soul. The soul is, in itself, 
neitlrer material nor mental, but a neutral substance which 
comes to have tlie attribute of intelligence or consciouswess 
in its relation tu the body.’ 

According to the Nyaya, the self is the fundamental 
ground of ai! njental functions. It is involved in all 
cognitions, affections and volitions. All the experiences ,af 
au individual, whether cognitive or otherwise, must inhere 
in the self and cannot ’be separated from it. What are 
known as innate faculties of the mind, the reflexes, instincts 
and inborn feelings of fear, hatred, etc., are all conditioned 
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by the past experieuees of a self in this or a previous 
life.’ Even the body and the senses cannot function unless 
they are connected with the self. Hence the self is called 
the guiding principle of the body and the senses (indriya- 
dyadhisthata) In the case of external pqrception the 
self comes in contact with the object through the medium of 
the mind and the external senses. ‘When we have the 
perception of an external object, the self is in contact 
with the mind, the mind with the external sense concerned, 
and the external sense with the object of perception." In 
the case of internal perception the mediation of external 
sense is unnecessary. Here the object is in contact only 
with the internal sense, called manas. We shall consider 
internal perception later on. 

,/^'-'Like the older school of Western realism, the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika system accepts the, subatantiaiist theory of the 
self. But their view of the self differs from that of the 
realists in two important respects. For the realists 
consciousness or intelUgence is an essential and inseparable 
attribute of the soul. The soul cannot exist without the 
attribute of consciousness. For the Nyaya-Vai^esikas, 
however, the soul is in itself an unconscious substance. 
Consciousness is an accidental property of the soul, due 
only to its temporary connection with the body. Then, 
while the realists conceive the individual soul at least to 
be a limited substance, the Nyaya-Vai^e^ikas take all souls 
as unlimited and all-pervading substances ivibhu)0 But 
the Nyaya view of the self is untenable. If the soul be a 
substance we do not understand how it can exist without 
its distinctive attribute of consciousness and still be called 
the self. Without consciousness the soul is indistinguishable 
from matte'fc‘>t Again^ to say that the soul is in itself pure 
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substance is to say that it ia a substance without attri¬ 
butes, which, however, is a contra dictioni-WFur I her, if the 
soul be an independent entity of the realistic type we 
cannot explain its relation to consciousness or mind or body- 
The soul-substance is not in its own essence related to 
anything else. Hence it can only be externally related to 
other things through the medium of a third thing. In 
perception it is said to be related to the object through the 
medium of the senses. But how are we to explain its rela¬ 
tion to the mind or other senses? That must be by some other 
medium. Again, that medium must require another and so 
on indefinitely.; So w'e are to give up the idea of the self as 
a neutral substance externally related to consciousness. 
In truth, the self is a self-conscious reality. We may call 
it a substance in the sense of an existing * continuant, but 
that continuant is psychical and not physical.'j^t is not a 
metaphysical surface on which consciousness is accidentally 
reflected. Bather consciousness or intelligence is the 
intrinsic character of its existence, the core of its being. 
It is not indeed the passing thought, which James pro¬ 
poses to call the self. The Naiyayika is right in insisting 
that fleeting ideas or cognitions cannot take the place of the 
permanent self. So also an unconscious substance cannot be 
the conscious self. ,We should say that the self is the 
intelligent reality or being which is the ground of all thought 
and experience. It is the eternal self-manifesting real which 
witnesses, but is not involved in, the flow of events.) 




CHAPTEE VIII 


OEDINARY PERCEPTION AND ITS OBJECTS 

1. Different kinds of perception and the categories of 
reality {paddrtha) 

Taking perception as a general name for all true cogni¬ 
tions producer! by sense-object contact the Naiyayikas 
distinguish between ditferent kinds of it. First we have 
the distinction between laitkika or ordinary and alaukika or 
extraordinary perceptions, I’bis distinction depends on 
the way in which the senses come in contact with tiieir 
objects, ^^'e have lavkilca or ordinary perception when 
there is the usual sense-coutact with objects present to sense. 
In alankika perception, however, the object is such as is 
not ordinarily present to sense but is conveyed to sense 
through an unusual medium. Ordinary perceptiou, again, 
is of two kinds, namely, external (bdhya) and internal 
(mdnasa). The former is due to the externa! senses of 
sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. The latter is 
brought about by the mind’s contact with certain objects. 
Thus we have six kinds of ordinary perception, namely, the 
visual, auditory, tactual, gustatory, olfactory and the 
internal.’ In this chapter we propose to consider the objects 
of external and internal perceptions. The special cases of 
perception, called alaukika, will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

According to the Nyaya-VaiSesikas, there are tw'o main 
types of reality, namely, bdirg^^id non-being {bhavo'bhd- 
vaSca). Being as a category {paddrtha) stands for all that 
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is, or for all positive realities. Similarly, non-being stands 
for whatever is not, i.e. for all negative realities. That a 
thing is not, or does not exist is as much a real fact as that 
it is, or does exist. Hence abhava or non-existence is as 
good a category of reality as bhava or being. There are 
six kinds of being or positive reality. These are substance i 
(drovyu), quality {gunu}, action (fcflToia), tlie universal 1 
isamanya), particularity ('ai/e?a), and the relation of f 
inherence (somatJatfa). Of these, the first three are exist- 
ents. These participate in existence (sattd). On the other 
hand, the universal, particularity and the relation of in¬ 
herence are positive realities but not existent facts. Ihese 
do not participate in existence (satta). They possess being 
but not existence. Hence there are two types of being or 
positive reality, viz. the existent and the subsistent. Oil 
the six kinds of positive reality recognised by the Nyaya- 
Vai4e§ikas, the first three are existents and the last threei 
subsistents. Thus we have altogether seven categories of! 
reality, namely, substance, quality, action, the universal,^ 
particularity, the relation of inherence afld non-existence.^ 
All objects of the world or ail realities have been brought 
under these seven categories by the Njaya-Vai^esikas. 
v^eir scheme of the classification of realities may be com¬ 
pared to that of the modern realists. Among modern 
realists Russell,^ Alexander ® and others recognise the reality 
of negation or non-existence. According to them, negative 
or non-existent facts are as real and objective as positive 
facts. It is also held by them that among positive facts 
some have existence in a particular time and space, while 
others have subsistence only is so far as these are free from 
lioiitatiou to one particular space and time. According to 


them, urhversals and relations are such subsistent realitios. 
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BtJt for the Naiyayikas, particularity also is a subsistent 
fact and the relation of conjunction {samyoga) has existence 
as an attribute of tiie substances related by it. ^ 

All realities, we have said, are brought under the seven 
categories. But all of them cannot ordinarily be objects 
of perception. Hence with regard to the different objects 
included under each of the categories we have to distinguish 
between those that are perceived and those that are imper¬ 
ceptible. 


2. Perception of substances or thmgs {draGya) 

A substance is defined as the constitutive cause of things 
or as the substratum of qualities.' There are nine kinds 
of substances. These are: earth, water, light, air, akah-, 
time,, space, soul and mind,“ Of these, the first four stand 
for botli the atoms of earth, water, light and air, and the 
compounds formed by these atoms. The atoms of earth, 
etc., cannot be perceived. A compound of two atoms, called 
dvyanuka or the dyad, is also imperceptible, because, like an 
atom, it has no dimension and manifest quality {mahativa 
and udbhutatva). Mind (maiias) as another atomic sub¬ 
stance is not an object of ordinary sense perception. So 
also a/cd^a, time-and space are, according to the Nyayav 
Vai^esikas, imperceptible substances,’ is an all- 

pervading medium which is inferred from the phenomena 
of sound. Space and time are conceived as two receptacles 
of unlimited dimension holding all things and events within 
them. These two are the most fundamental conditions for 
the existence of finite objects and are therefore called the 
origin of ail that is originated (janyandm janakaK). Each 
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of these is saifl to be one, eternal and infinite/ As infinite 
wholes these cannot be perceived, since the conditions of 
perception, viz. limited dimension and manifest quality, 
are absent in them. 

It follows from the above that the perceptible substances 
are earth, water, light, air and the soul. -Of these, the 
soul is the object of internal perception which we shall 
consider afterwards. With regard to air as a substance, 
there is some difference of opinion among the Naiyayikas. 
According to the older Naiyayikas, there are two conditions 
of the external perception of a substance, namely, that it 
must have a limited dimension and manifest colour fmahattre 
sati udhtiutar-Upavattvam) Oa this view, air becomes 
imperceptible, since it has no manifest colour im it. Its 
existence is therefore to be known by inference from the 
quality of. touch which subsists in the air. According to 
the modern Naiyayikas, how'ever, colour is not a condition 
of all externa] perception of substances. It is only in the 
visual perception of substance that manifest colour is an 
essential condition. The sense of touch also perceiv&s 
substances in which the quality of touch is manifest 
(udbhutaspar^a). Hence we may have a perception of air as 
a substance possessing the quality of manifest touch.® ^ 

Admitting that we have a perception of tlie substances 
of earth, water, light and air, it should be noted that w'hat 
we perceive is neither an atom (paramanu) of earth, etc., 
nor a compound of any two atoms only (dvyanu/ca). To be 
perceived, a substance must have a limited dimension. It 
must be neither infinite like space, etc., nor infinitesimal 
like an atom or the compound of two atoms. Hence the 
perceptible substances are finite things from the triad 
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(trasarenu) upwards. A triad (fri/anw/ra) is a compound of 
three dyads or three compounds of two atoms each. It is 
the minimum perceptible substance in Indian philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, therefore, the substances that are per¬ 
ceived by the external senses are complex finite tilings like 
the jar, table, tree, etc. 

In the externa] perception of substances or finite things 
the senses come in direct contact with the things. This 
sense-object contact is called samyoga or conjunction. Of 
the five external senses, it is the sense of sight and touch 
that can give us a perception of things. The eye perceives 
things that have manifest colour, i e. are visible. The sense 
of touch perceives things that possess manifest touch or are 
tangible. In both cases the perceived tiling is conjoined 
to the sense. They are not always or inseparably related 
but are two substances that come in actual contact with 
each other at the moment of perception {ayutasiddhya' 
hhav&t). The other senses of taste, smell and hearing 
cannot give us perceptions of things. These can perceive 
the qualities of taste, etc., but not the substances or things, 
in which the cpialities inhere. Hence we have only visual 
and tactual perceptions of physical things. To perceive a 
thing is to perceive it as having a limited dimension in 
space. The organs of sight and touch, being extended, 
can perceive things as having a limited extension. The 
other senses cannot perceive extension and are therefore 
incapable of perceiving things as extended in space.* 

The things that are perceived by the external senses 
possess a limited dimension (mahatUm). This means that 


1 GandhSSraysgrahaije ta ghraijasyasainarthyano, etu., SM., 03; gfiraflarasnua- 
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they are made up of parts {avuyava). The magnitude of a 
thing depends on the aggregation of a number of parts 
composing it. Hence it seems that to perceive a thing we 
must perceive all ics component parts at one and the same 
time. But a simultaneous perception of all the parts of a 
thing is not possible, fn the visual perception of a tree, 
for example, the eye comes in contact with only a part 
of its front side, ^.i’here is no contact of the eye with the 
other sides of the tree or other parts that fall outside the 
visual field. How then can we have a perception of the 
tree when only a part of it is actually perceived ? 

^ This question has troubled psychologists for a long 
time, The answer given by the associationists is generally 
accepted by othet schools of psychology, snch as struc¬ 
turalism, functionalism and self-psychology. According to 
the assoeiationist psychology of Hume, Mill and others, 
a thing is an aggregate of its parts. We perceive the 
different parts one after the other and, it may be, on different 
occasions. It is because the different parts are always 
found to go together that their corresponding ideas become 
associated in our minds. Hence the perception of one part 
recalls the ideas of the other parts, and all of them 
associated together give us the perception of the tree. 
According to other psychologists, the perception of the 
tree is no doubt due to the combination of the presented 
part with ideas or representations of the other parts. But 
this combination is effected, not by the association of ideas, 
hut by the synthetic activity of the mind or the self. 
Among Indian thinkers the Buddhists adopt the associa- 
tionist explanation of the perception of tinngs as wholes 
made up of parts. 

Here the .Naiyayikas point out that the assoeiationist 
explanation fails to account for the perception of a thing. 
According to it, the perception of a thing consists in having 
ideas or images of other parts when one part of it is 




actually perceived. But these other parts are as far from 
being the thing as the perceived part itself. Further.,; to 
think of the other parts as connected with the perceived 
part is not to perceive them, but to infer the unperceived 
from the perceived. Hence what we call the perception of a 
thing is really an inference or remembrance of it. It 
cannot be said that to perceive a thing the mind is to 
synthesise the presentation of a part with the representa¬ 
tion of other parts. In that case we have a mental con¬ 
struction and no perception of the thing. C3o the Naiyayi- 
kas maintain that we have a direct perception of the thing 
as a whole along with the perception of any part of it. 
According to them, a thing is not .a mere aggregate of 
parts (amymasamuha), but a whole which is distinct from 
any or all of the parts constituting it {dTdvyantaTa), It 
subsists in the parts not by fractious, but wholly and 
indivisibly, To perceive any part of a thing as part is also 
to perceive the whole to which it belongs. When we 
perceive a book we appreJiend it directly as a whole of 
parts. We have not to construct it from successive per¬ 
ceptions of different parts or from perception of some and 
ideal representation of others. If vve have not a direct 
perception of the thing as a whole, we cannot perceive it 
at all. If we are to construct the thing from sense- 
impressions of its parts, perception would become inferential 
knowledge.- 

Some modern psychologists confirm the Nyaya view 
of the direct perception of a thing as a whole, H. H. 
Price ® rejects the associationisfc and the rationalist explana¬ 
tion on this point and holds that in perception ‘ what we 
accept is not simply a surface (though this is the most that 
can be present to our senses) but a complete material thing 

I NB., a.l.28-34. 
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as a whole.. When we sense the sense-datum the house 
just ;presents itself to us as a whole, without any reasoning 
or passage of the mind.’ Similarly, the Gestalt psycho- 
gists'* -show .that the perception’of a thing, say an 
orange, is' not a colour experieince somehow combined 
with the experiences, of a certain shape, taste., touch and 
smell. On the other hand, it is a whole of experience which 
gives us knowledge, of the thing as'a whole, i\e. as around 
fruit, soft to touch and with, sweet acid taste. 'We try to 
account for this whole of experience by saying that it is a 
compound of certain simpler ideas like those of colour, taste, 
smell, etc. But here we fail to notice that the experience- 
whole is what we have to start with and the simpler ideas 
are discovered by subsequent analysis. Hence we are to say 
that there is first the perception of a thing as a whole and 
that its parts are next perceived by focussing attention on 
this or that aspect of it. 

But while the Naiyayikas are right in holding that we 
have the direct perception of a thing as a whole, they seem 
to limit arbitrarily the range of such perception to the tac¬ 
tual and the visual field. They deny the capacity of per¬ 
ceiving tilings to the senses of taste, smell and hearing. But 
it is dogmatic to say that tasting or smelling or hearing a 
thing is not perceiving it. It is true that taste, smell and 
sound are the qualities of substances or things. But so also 
are colour and touch. Hence if the senses of sight and 
touch can perceive things when they sense their colour and 
touch, there is no reason why the other senses sliouid fail to 
perceive things when they perceive their other qualities. 
This is all the more necessary for the Naiyayikas who hold 
that to perceive a quality the sense must first come in con¬ 
tact with the substance, of which it is tiie quality. For the 
perception of a quality, the sense must be related, through 
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the substance, with the quality (sarnyukta-samavaya). But 
if there is contact of sense with the substance there must be 
a perception of it. Even if it be said that perception is not 
determined by sense-object contact but by the character of 
immediacy, we have to admit that the senses of taste, smell 
and hearing give us a perception of things. An appeal to 
direct experience shows that the gustatory, olfactory and 
auditory cognitions of things are as immediate as their 
visual and tactual perceptions. 

3. Perception, of attributes (guna) and actions (karma) 

An attribute (guna) is defined as that which exists in a 
substance and has no quality or activity in it/ A subs^taoce 
exists by itself and is the constituent (samavayi) cause of 
things. An attribute depends for its existence on some 
substance and is never constitutive of thiugs. It is a non¬ 
constituent (osflmaudyi) cause of things in so far as it deter¬ 
mines their nature and character. All attributes must be 
owned by substances. So there cannot be an attribute of 
attributes. An attribute is itself attributelesc (nirpima). An 
attribute is a static property of things. It hangs on the 
thing as something passive and inactive {niskriya). So it is 
different from both substance and action. There are altogether 
twenty-four lands of attributes. These are: colour (nlpci), 
taste Crasf'.), smell (gandha), touch (spar^ci), sound (hhda), 
number (samkhyd), mignitude (pariinSiia), differentia 
iprthaktoa), conjunction (samyoga), disjunction (-uih/idga), 
remoteness (parafaa), nearness (aparatva), fluidity (draim- 
toa), viscidity {%neha), knowledge (buddhi), pleasure (sukJia), 
pain [duhkha), desire ficcha), aversion (deesa), effort 
{prayatna), heaviness {garidua), merit (dharma), demerit 
(ad/ittrma) and faculty (sams/fflra) 
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AH attributes do not admit of sense perception. Hence 
we are to exclude tlie imperceptible attributes from the ob¬ 
jects of perception Faculty (samsfrara) is of tiiree different 
kinds; velocity (re^a), which keeps a thing in motion; 
mental disposition (bhavanri), which cn ibles us to remember 
and. recognise things; and elasticity {sthitislhopuhu), by 
which a thing tends towards equilibrium when disiurbed. 
Of-these, mental disposition and elasticity are regarded as 
imperceptible attributes. So aiso merit (dfiariiifl) and 
demerit (adharma) are considered to be supersensible attri¬ 
butes of the sou].' With regard to effort (prayatuti) some 
Naiyayikas make a distinction between three different 
kinds of it, namely, vit-i! effort {jlmnayoni), which main¬ 
tains the flow of life f'prauasamcSraAetu), and positive and 
negative volitions (prarJ'tti and niDrtfi). According to them, 
vital effort (/Iccmci/oni prayalna) is an attribute which is not 
perceived, but inferred as the cause of vital functions. 
Modern Naiyayikas, however, do not recognise the attribute 
of vital effort.® .Almost all the Indian systems agree in 
holding that heaviness or weight igimitva) is a quality 
which cannot be perceived, but must be inferred." The 
reason why these qualities are treated as imperceptible is 
that they cannot be perceived by any of the senses recog¬ 
nised in Indian philosophy. They are supersensible entities 
and hence there cannot be any kind of contact between these 
arid our senses. In the Jaina system, however, light and 
heavy are treated as touch-sensations.'* 

The remaining attributes are regarded as capable of 
being pt^rceived by the senses. But those belonging to the 
SQq]., s^ich as knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and 
volitioP, a>'e the objects of internal perception win li ue 
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afterwards consider. These apart, the attributes that 
are left are the objects of external perception. Some of 
them are perceived only by one sense, and some by two 
senses. Thus colour (rSpa) is perceived only by the eye. 
laste (rasa) is a (juality of substances that is perceived only 
by the gustatory sense (rasana). Smell (gandha) can be 
perceived only by the olfactory sense (ghrdnu), and touch 
only by the cutaneous sense (tvak). The perception of 
these four attributes has two conditions, namely, that they 
must be manifest (udbkfda) and that they must belong to 
substances possessing a limited dimension imakadvrttitva). ^ 
In the perception of these attributes the second form of 
sense-object contact (viz. samyiikta-samavaya) obtains. 
The attributes come in contact with their respective senses 
through their inherence (samavaya) in the things that are 
conjoined (sawijwfeta) to the senses. Conjunction or direct 
contact is possible only between two substances. Hence 
there cannot be any direct contact of the attributes with 
their special senses. But the attributes of colour, etc,, 
inhere in certain things or substances, such as a jar, an 
orange, a table, etc. When these things come in actual 
contact (t.e. are conjoined) with the eye, etc., there is a 
perception of the qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch 
as inhering (samaveta) in them. 

Sound is an attribute of akd^a, and is perceived only by 
the auditory sense (hotra). In the perception of sound the 
fourth kind of sense-object contact ( viz. samavaya) holds 
good. Sound is perceived when it comes in contact wuth 
the auditory sense. This contact canuot be a ndation of 
conjunction (samyoga), since one of the terms is an attribjjlg' 
The sense of bearing is a portion of akaSa, in whicl] sound 
inheres as an attribute. Hence the contact of soqnd with 
the auditory organ means’ its inherence (samavaya) in the 
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latter.' Sound is first produced by the conjunction or dis¬ 
junction of things. But this sound cannot be perceived 
unless it reaches the passage of the ear. So the first sound 
produces other sounds which either undulate towards the eai 
or move in straight lines in all directions {vicUaTonganydyc7ia 
kadambamukulanyayena va). In this w'ay the series of sounds 
meets the ear. The last number of the series which strikes 


upon the ear-drum is perceived, while the first and the inter¬ 
mediate ones are not p(;rceived. So it is not correct to say 
that we perceive sound at a distance.^ The VedSntist, 
however, thinks that in the perception of sound it is the ear 
that meets sound and not vice vstsd. We are not wrong 
when we say that we hear the sound of the distant drum. 
For there is nothing to contradict the obvious experience of 
distant sounds,® 

The attributes that admit of perception by both the 
senses of sight and touch are number, magnitude, differentia, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, nearness, fluidity, 
viscidity and velocity." These are perceived by the eye when 
connected with light and manifest colour, and by the 
tactual sense when connected with manifest touch.® Of 


visible and tangible things there may be respectively a visual 
and tactual perception of their number, etc. In the percep¬ 
tion of these qualities we have the second kind of sense- 

object contact, sawywktfi-sfiwauffya. The objects {i.e. 

number and the rest) come in contact with the senses 
through their inherence {samavaya) in certain things that 
are conjoined {sarhjukta) to the senses.- 

In the perception of magnitude {parivnana) we are to 
admit a further fourfold contact between sense and the 
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tilings concerned. By magnitude is here meant a limited 
dimension that belongs to ordinary things like tables and 
jars, and neither the unlimited dimension of the all-pervad¬ 
ing substances, nor the minute dimension of atoms and 
dyads, for these are imperceptible. The magnitude 
of ordinary sensible things is due to the number and magni¬ 
tude of tbeir component parts, Hence to perceive the 
magnitude of a thing we are to perceive the ‘co-existence 
and relative position of the constituent parts. This is 
rendered possible by four kinds of contact (catustayasanni^ 
karsn} : that between the different parts of an extended 
sense-organ and the different parts of the thing, that 
between the different parts of the sense-organ and 
the whole of the thing, that between parts of the thing 
and the whole of the seuse-orgau and that between 
the whole of the sense-organ and the whole of the 
thing.' It is by virtue of such contacts between sense and 
things that we can perceive their magnitude from a distance. 
The Naiyayika has to take the help of so many kinds of 
sense-object contact because he believes in the direct visual 
perception of the magnitude of distant things. The mus¬ 
cular sensation of movement is not admitted by him as a 
factor in the perception of magnitude or limited extension. 

Differentia ipHJmktva) is a positive character of things. 
That one thing is different from another, e. g. a cow and a 
horse, does not simply mean that the one is not the other. 
Difference does not consist in the mutual negation (anyonya- 
bhava) of two things. One thing is different from other 
things, not simply hecaiise it excludes or negates them, but 
because it has a distinctive character of its own whereby it is 
differentiated from them. This distinctive character consti¬ 
tutes its differentia from other things. Differentia is thus an 
objective character or attribute of things and is perceived in 
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'diingg that are perceptible.' The Vedanta, however, takes 
difference to be a case of mutual non-existence and holds 
tliat it is known not by perception, but by non-perception 
ianu'paldhdhi )Modern Naiyayikas also do not treat 
difference as a separate quality, but reduce it to mutual non¬ 
existence.® 

Conjunction {saihyogfi) is a relation (saiubaTidlitt) that is 


perceived as an attribute of the things related by it. Dis¬ 
junction or separation (vibhagci) is not a relation (saw- 
bandha). Rather, it is the negation of the relation of con¬ 
junction between two things. It is also perceived as an 
attribute of the things which are disjoined. Space and 
time as infinite wholes are imperceptible substances. But 
the remoteness or nearness of things in time and space is a 
perceptible quality of the things. Things are far or near in 
space according as they are separated from our body by a 
larger or smaller number of contacts with space-points. 
Similarly, things are near or remote in time according as 
they have a smaller or larger number of contacts with time- 
instants. Such position in time and space becomes an at¬ 
tribute of things and is perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch.* Fluidity, viscidity and velocity are the qualities of 
certain things and are perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch like other perceptible qualities. Here, again, the 
modern Naiyayikas do not recognise remoteness and nearAPSs 
as separate qualities, since these are due to varied contacts 
of an object with points of time and space.® 

Action {karma) is physical movement. Like an 
attribute, it inheres only in substance.® It is different 
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from both substance and attribute. Substance is the 
support of both action and attribute. An attribute is 
a static character of things, but actions are dynamic. 
While au attribute is a passive property that does not take 
us beyond the thing it belongs to, an action is a transitive 
process by which one thing reaches another. So it is 
regarded as the independent cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of things. An action has no attribute because 
tbe latter belongs only to substance. Ail actions or move¬ 
ments must subsist in limited corporeal substances {murta- 
dravyavrtti), Hence there can be no action or motion in 
the all-pervading substances. There are five kinds of action 
such as throwing upward, throwing downward, contraction, 
expansion and locomotion {utksepandpak^epanakuiicana- 
prasaranagamana) These actions belong to such substances 
as earth, water, air, light or fire and tbe mind. Those 
inhering in the mind are imperceptible, since tbe mind is so. 
llie action or motion of the perceptible substances can be 
perceived by the senses of sight and touch. In the percep¬ 
tion ol movement the second kind of sense-object contact,' 
viz. samyukta-samava.ya, is operative. The senses come in 
contact with movement through their conjunction with the 

things in which it inheres.^ 

m The universal {sdmanya) particularity (videsa) and 
the relation of inherence (samavaya) 

There are three views of the universal or the class- 
essence in Indian philosophy. In the Bauddha philosophy 
we have the nominalistic view. According to it, the indi¬ 
vidual alone is real and there is no class-essence or universal 
other than the particular objects of experience. The idea of 
sameness that we may have with regard to a number of indi- 
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viduals of a certain class is due to thejr being called by the 
same name. It is only* the name that is general, and the 
name does not stand for any positive essence that is present 
in all the individuals. It means only that the individuals 
called by one name are different from those to which a 
different name is given. Thus certain animals are called 
cow, not because they possess any common essence, but 
because they are different from all animals that are not cows. 
So there is no universal but the name with a negative 


connotation.' 

The Jainas and the Advaita Vedantins ® adopt the con- 
eeptualistio view of the universal. According to them, the 
11 uiversa! does not stand for any independent entity over and 
above the individuals. On the other hand, it is constituted 
by the essential common attributes of the individuals. 
Hence the universal is not separate from the individuals, 
hut is identical with them in point of existence. The two 
are related by way of identity. The universal has existence, 
not in our minds only, but in the particular objects of 
experience. It does not however come to them from out¬ 
side, but is just their common nature. On this view, 
“ individuals have,” as Mill says, ” no essences.” “ 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas accept the realistic view of the 
universal. According to them, universals are eternal entities 
which are distinct from, but inhere in many individuals 
{nityat/oe satyanekasamavetatvam)^^S.'hG universal is the 
basis of the notion of sameness that we have with regard to 
all the individuals of a certain class. It is because there is 
one single essence present in different individuals that they 
are brought under a class and thought of as essentially the 
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same.’ Like Piato’s “ ideas,” or “ essences ” of the 
mediaeval realists, sdmdnya or the universal is a real entity 
which corresponds to a general term or class-concept in our 
mind. Some of the modern realists also hold that a 
' universal is an eternal timeless entity which may be shared 
by many particulars,’ The Naiyayikas agree further with 
the modern realists in bolding that imiversals do not come 
under existence (sattd). These do not exist in time and 
space, but have being and subsist in substance, attribute 
and action,^)There is no universal subsisting in another 
universal {sdmdnyanadhikaranatvam)^ nor is there any 
universal for particularity (vUesa), inherence {samavdya) and 
uon-existence (abhdva).^ Modern realists, however, do not 
admit with the Naiyayikas that all universals pertaining to 
sensible objects are capable of being perceived by the senses. 
According to the former, we can perceive only such univer¬ 
sals as may be called “ sensible qualities, ” as for example, 
colour, whiteness, hardness, etc.® 

According to the Naiyayikas, the universals that subsist 
in snpersensible objects are imperceptible {atlndriyavrtUni 
atlndriyani). The universals that inhere in perceptible 
objects {pratyaksavrttmi) are perceived by the senses which 
perceive their locus. The universals of substances or things 
{dravya) are perceived by the senses of sight and touch 
provided they are visible and tangible things respectively. '* 
Thus jarness {ghataiveL^i treeness (vrksatva) and manhood 
are universals that inhere respectively in all individual jars, 
trees and men. When perceiving any of these individuals, we 
directly cognise also the universal inhering in it, Here the 
second form of sense-contact, viz. samyukta-samavaya, 
functions. The universal ” jarness ” comes in contact witli 
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the visual or the tactual sense through its inherence 
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(soma- 


imya) in the jar tliat is seen or touched and is thus conjoined 


(samyukta) to the sense concerned. 

The perception of universak pertaining to attributes 
(guna) and actions (fearma) generally takes place through 
the third kind of sense-contact, “visi. samyukta-samaveia- 
samavaya.^ When perceiving such qualities as a red 
colour, a fragrant sineli, a sweet taste and a hard touch, we 
also know directly, i.e. perceive the universals of colour, 
sinejl, taste and touch as such. Similarly, when ,,w.e„per- 
ceive a particular kind of movement we know directly what 
motion in general is. To perceive anything as thrown 
upward or downward, is also to perceive the universal 
of upw'ard or downward impulsion (^utk^epanatvadi). 
Smellness (gandhatoa) as a universal pertaining to different 
kinds of smell is perceived by the olfactory sense. Taste 
(rasatra) as the genus of different kinds of taste is perceived 
by the gustatory sense. Similarly, the universals of colour 
(rupaiva) and touch (sparhim) are perceived by the senses 
of sight and touch respectively. The universals pertaining 
to other sensible attributes and actions or movements are 
perceived by both the senses of sight and touch.® These 
universals are perceived when they come in contact with 
the senses throngh their inherence in attributes or actions 
which inhere in certain things that are conjoined with the 
senses. When, for example, I see a white paper, I perceive 
the universal ‘ whiteness ’ as intimately related to tlie 
particular kind of white colour in the paper which is in 
conjunction with my eyes., Soundness {Sabdatva) as the 
genus of different kinds of sound is perceived by the auditory 
sense through the fifth kind of sense-contact, viz. samaveta- 
samavaya. The universal ' soundness ’is in contact with 
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the ear tlirough its inherence (samavaya) in sound which 
inheres as a quality {samaveta) in the auditory sense.' 
The universals of actions or motions belonging to perceptible 
things are perceived by the senses of sight and touch 
through the third kind of sense-contact, viz. samyvkta- 
samaveta-samavaya. The universal ‘ motion ’ is in contact 
with the visual or cutaneous sense hi so far as it subsists 
in a particular kind of tnoveraent inhering (samaveta) in 
something that is seen or touched (i.e. is coujoincd with 
the visual or tactual sense).'’ 

According to the Vedanta, the universal, as constituted 
by the common attributes of the individuals, is perceived 
along with the perception of the individuals.; The percep¬ 
tion of the different kinds of universals is mediated by 
different kinds of sense-contact. The universal of sub¬ 
stances is perceived by saihijuktatMatmya, that of attributes 
or actions by samyuktabhinnatddatmya, and that of sound 
by tadatmyavadabkinna forms of sense-object contact. 
These three forms correspond respectively to the second, 
third and fifth forms of sense-contact admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. But where the latter speak of the relation of 
inherence (samawya), the Vedaotist puts in the relation 
of identity, since inherence is not admitted by him as a 
distinct category and the relation between substance and 
attribute, or universal and particular is said to be one of 
identity {taddtmya), so that they require no tertium quid 
like inherence to relate the one to the other.® 

Particularity is the extreme opposite of the 

universal isaimanya). It is the ultimate ground of the 
differences of things from one another. Things are ordi¬ 
narily distinguished from one another by means of their 
component parts or aspects. But the differences of parts 
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or apspsotg rest on those of other smaller parts or finer 
aspects- In this way ws are k’S to the ultimate differences 
of the simple aubstaci'es, bi^yond which we cannot go. 
The ultimate differ "aces are due to certain unique characters 
which distinguish one thing from all other things of the 
world. Particularity is such unique character of the simple 
and eternal substancesd It is completely different from 
iiniversjls or the tilings coming under any universal. 
Hence by pirticularity we are to understand the unique 
individuality of space, time. aka§a, minds, souls, and the 
atoms of earth, water, light and air. Particularity is tlius 
eternal and siib.sists in the eternal substances (hitya- 
fiityudnoynvrttih) There are innumerable particularities, 
since the individuals in which they subsist are innumerable. 
Other tilings are distinguished by their particularities, but 
the latter are distinguished by themselves {svita eva 
vyavrttah). Hence particularities are so many ultimates 
(anfyd/i) in the analysis and explanation of things. There 
cannot be any perception of them, since they are super¬ 
sensible entities (atlndriyaK).^ Some modern Naiyayikaa, 
however, do not admit that particularity is a distinct 
category. If the particularities can be distinguished by 
themselves, without having any distinguishing character in 
them, the eternal substances also may be distinguished by 
themselves without requiring any character like particular¬ 
ity (v'iiejfl).* 

There are two main relations recognised in the Ny^ya- 
Vai^gilm philosophy. These are the relations of conjunc¬ 
tion isa^yoga), and inherence (samav&ycL)S./k relation is 
here conceived as a positive connection between two facts. 

1 BP. & SM., 10, 
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Hence it is that the commonly recognised negative relations 
of disjunction, spatial and temporal separation, etc., are 
treated as qualities and not relations. Conjunction 
{samyoga) is a transient relation between two things which 
may and normally do exist in separation from each other. 
Two balls moving from opposite directions meet at a certain 
point ol space. Tlie relation which holds between them 
when they meet is one of cunjunetion. It is a temporary 
contact between two things which may again be separated 
(yutasiddha). So long as it is, it exists as a quality of the 
terms related, buti it does not affect the existence of those 
terms. It makes no difference to the existence of the balls 
whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an 
accidental quality of the terms related by it. 

, '^''Saimodyi is an etern lI and natural (ayutasiddha) relation 
between two facts, of which one inheres in the otherIt 
is a necessary relation in so far as the related terms or at 
■least one of them cannot exist without being related to the 
other. Like conjunction, it is disLinct from the terms 
related by it,* But while conjunction exists as an adventi- 
ijhous quality of the related terms, samaoaya does not exist 
as a quality but always subsists between the things related. 
The relation of samamya holds between such entities as 
whole and part, attribute or action and substance, the uni¬ 
versal and the' individual, particularity and the simple 
.eternal substauc ’s. Of these pairs, the hrst cannot exist 
without being related to the other. The whole is -always 
related to its parts, attribute or action is inseparably 
related to some giibstance, the universal must always subsist 
ill the individual, and so particularity (ui^esa) in the simple 
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substances.* But tlie part? cau exist without being actually 
related to the wholly A substance tn ly have being without 
relation to its attributes or actions.® So we see that 
samauaj/a is a necessary relation for one oE the relata and 
not for both. It cannot be called an internal relation, 
since the related entities are not affected by it. It stands 
as a natural link between two facts, each of 'which 
has a distinct existence of its own, A substance and its 
attribute are not made to be sucb by their relation to each 
other. Hence, like conjunotion, samavaya is an external 
relation. But, unlike conjunction, it is not produced, nor 
does it exist as a quality in time and apace. It always 
subsists between two facts, which are naturally related to 


each other, Some modern realists treat relations as 
universais that do not exist but subsist. For the 
Naiyayika, however, the relation of conjunction is an 
attribute and bas existence in time and space. Tbe relation 
of inherence is a subsistent fact but not a universal. It is a 
category distinct from the universal and the rest. Both 
conjunction and inherence are objects of perception. The 
relation of inherence is perceived by tbe senses Of sight and 
touch. In perceiving this relation there is contact between 
sense and object by way of «i^^sanatd. We directly 
perceive that the cloth inheres in the threads. But the 
contact of the relation of inherence with our sense is 
indirect. It comes in contact with the sense of sight or 
touch through being adjectival to the threads which are 
conjoined with either of them." The Vai^esikas, however, 
hold that samavaya cannot be perceived, but must be known 
by inference. They agree with the Naiyayikas in maintaip- 
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ing that samavaya is one and eternal. We cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between different kinds of samavayct, because it is 
the same in all cases.^ Some modern Naiyayikas, however, 
contend that scutiivdyd is not of one, but many different 
kinds, since one thing is found to inhere in other things in 
different ways.^ 

SvarupasaThbandha “ is a third relation admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. It has been introduced to explain such cases 
of connection between things as are neither conjunction 
(samynga) nor inherence. Unlike the relations of conjunc¬ 
tion and inherence, svarupasanibandha is not distinct from 
the terms related by it Rather, the relation is itself 
constituted by one of the reiata. What is the relation 
between an object and our knowledge of it? It cannot be 
inherence, since knowledge, as? a quality, inheres not in the 
object, but in the soul. Nor can it be conjunction, because 
that is possible only between two substances, while know¬ 
ledge is an attribute and not a substance. Nor can we say 
that we do not require any relation. The two being 
distinct entities require somehow to be related. Hence it is 
said that a new relation, called svarUpasathbandha, is to 
relate the two. The object is related to knowledge in so far 
as it is known. The relation of knowledge to the object is 
thus the object itself as known (arthasvarupa). The object 
as known is what we mean by its relation to knowledge, so 
that the relation is constituted by the object, or is due to 
the nature of the object itself. 

The Nyaya doctrine of samavaija has been severely 
criticised and rejected by the Advaita Vedantin. Saitkara 
in his commentary on the Brahma-Sntra shows that the 
necessity of tlie category of sumavdyd arises from the 
Naiyayika’s conception of a thing as a collection of distinct 
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and dilferstiit entities like aabstaiiee, attribute, action, the 
universal an I particularity. If these are so many distinct 
entities, vve have to explain hovv they are united in the 
thing so as to make it one whole This cannot be explain¬ 
ed by the relation of conjunction, since it is a ease of the 
dependence of attribute, action, etc., on substance, while 
conjunction is a relation between independent substances 
which can exist in isolation. So we have to introduce a 
new relation to explain the intimate connection between a 
substance and its attributes, actions, etc., and this is 
samavaya or the relation of inherence. V’dSut if attributes, 
actions, etc., are distinct and different from substance, 
there is no more reason to suppose that they depend on 
substance than tliere is to think that such independent 
objects as man, horse and cow', depend on one anothen If, 
on the other hand, attribute and the rest depend on substance 
and cannot exist without it, we should say that they are 
not different entities but only different aspects of the sub¬ 
stance itself. The same tlhug is called by the different 
names of attribute, action, etc., according to its different 
organizations (samsthdna), in the same way in which the 
same man is a father, a son, a brother, etc., under different 
conditions. A substance and its attribute or action, the 
universal and the individual, the whole and the part are 
such that we cannot have any experience of the one 
without the other- They are inseparable both in our 
experience and in point of existence. It follows from this 
that they are not different entities, but aspects of the same 
thing. To say that they are distinct and diffen nt entities 
which require to be related by sc^mavdya, which also is a 
distinct entity, is to court the fallacy of infinite regress 
{anacastha). How is samavaya itself relate! to each of the 
terms related by it? To explain this we have to bring in 
new relations which being distinct entities will also require 
other relations and so on ad infinitum. Hence we are to 
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say that attributes, actions, universals, etc., are not 
independent entities, but aspects of the same .substance, and 
that we do not require a new relation like samavaya to relate 
them to substance. 

.V' The A^edantin’a criticism of the Nyaya view of samavaya 
seems to miss the essential point. From the standpoint of 
a common-sense realism the Naiyayika maintains the 
distinction between a substance and its attributes or actions, 
the universal and the individual, the whole and the part. 
It may be conceded to the Vedantin that we have no 
experience of attributes and actions without a substance, of 
the universal without the individual, of the whole without 
its parts. It may also be admitted by us that attributes, 
actions, miiversals, etc,, do not exist except in a substance. 
But from this we cannot conclude that a substance is 
identical with its attributes and actions, or that it is an 
aggregate of the aspects of attribute, action, universal, etc. 
Two entities may be inseparable and yet not identical, only 
if they are different and distinct in our experience. We 
cannot, indeed, have any experience of attributes without a 
substance. But the same experience tells us that a sub¬ 
stance is distinct from its attributes, and the attributes are 
distinct from the substance. A substance is not an attribute, 
nor a group of attributes. There can be no attributes 
without some substance. Hence the existence of attributes 
presupposes the distinct reality of a substance. That we 
ascribe different sense qualities to the same substance also 
shows that the substance is not identical with any of them, 
but is distinct from them ail. What we mean by a 
substance is, therefore, different from what we mean by an 
attribute. The substance stands for the ‘ continuant ’ or 
the reality unuerlying the changing characters of a thing, 
and the attributes stand for its properties or powers of 
manifesting certain characters under certain conditions. 
Althouglv an attribute is not a substance, yet it is inseparably 
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related to or rooted in it. This inseparable relation or the 
fact of subsistence of the attribute in a substance is 
sutyidvSyci. The same reasoning applies mutatis miitfindis to 
the relation between substance and action, tbe universal and 
the individual, the whole and the part, particularity and the 
particulars. In each case we have an inseparable relation 
between two distinct and ditl'erent entities. It is a ielation 
like samyoga or conjunction. But, unlike sfit)ht/0£ft/ which 
is a quality, samavaya is a special relation that cannot be 
reduced to any other category. It is not a substance because 
it has no qualities. It is not a quality because it is not 
limited to substances, nor does it qualify substances. For 
the same reason it cannot be regarded as an action. It is 
not a universal nor particularity, because it is neitlier the 
common essence of many things nor tbe peculiarity ol 
anything. It is the objective fact of an inseparable connec¬ 
tion between two other facts which are distinct and different. 
Hence we have to admit a separate category called samavatja 
or the relation of inherence. 

5. Perception of non-existence {ahhava) 

The above categories of substance and the rest stand 
for positive realities, whether existent or subsistent. The 
category of ahMva stands for all negative or non-existent 
facts. These facts are as real and objective as positive facts, 
only they have no being. While positive facts are, i. e. 
possess being, negative facts are not, i. e. possess non- 
being.' Alhdva or non-existence is defined us that which 
is not inherence and cannot be in the relation inherence 
to anything else {asamavayatve satyasamavuyah )It is 
not inherence because it does not subsist as a positive fact. 
It cannot have the relation of inherence to anything, be- 
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cause non-existence cannot be the constitutive element of 
anything and also because inherence is possible only be¬ 
tween two positive entities. 

As to the nature of non-existence there are different 
conceptions. According to the Sachkhya and the Prabha- 
kara Mimaiiisa, the non-existence of one thing in another 
meins the mere existence of the latter. For example, 
the non-existence of a jir on the table means the e.xistenee 
of the table per se. Hence non-existence is the mere exist¬ 
ence of a locus iadhikara^akaivalyam )The Nyaya objects 
to this view and treats non-existence as an entity distinct 
from its locus (atiriktapadariha). If non-existence were 
the simple existence of the locus, it would become indistin¬ 
guishable from existence. The table exists as much wdien 
the jar is non-existent as when it is existent on the table. 
So we may speak of a jar's non-existence on the table even 
when it actually exists there. Non-existence is not the 
locus as such, but an objective character {vUesand) ot it,- 
It is not, like the colour of a table, a guna or attibute of the 
locus. It is only adjectival to or a determination of the 
locus which exists as a positive entity. Non-existence or 
negation is thus a real and distinct entity which is adjec¬ 
tival to some positive fact. According to the Vedanta and 
the Bhatta Mlmaiiisa also, non-existence is an entity 
distinct from the locus. All objects have two characters, a 
positive and a negative. A thing exists positively in itself 
and is characterised negatively by the absence of other 
things in it. This absence or non-existence of other thin^^s 
is not the mere existence of the thing in itself. If the 
non-existence of a jar on the ground were the mere exist¬ 
ence of the ground, we cannot speak of its non-existence 
when there is a cloth on the ground and so no cognition of 
the mere ground. On the other hand, we may speak of the 
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jar’s non-existence even when it exists on the ground, for 
the ground as such exists while there is a jar on it. Hence 
non-existence is something distinct frocn its locus.' 

Abham or non-existence is of four kinds, uaraely, praga- 
bhUva, pradhvaihs&bkava, atyantdbhava, and anyonyabhdva,* 
Some Naiyayikas, however, bring the first three under the 
head of samsargabkavd and recognise only two kinds of 
non-existence.“ Sdmsargabhdva or the negation of a con¬ 
nection is that which is different from amjonydbhaca or the 
negation of identity. In the one the connection between 
two things is denied, in the other we deny the identity or 
aameness of two different things or concepts. 

Pragahhdoti or antecedent non-existence is the non-exist¬ 
ence of a thing prior to its production, e. g. the non-exist¬ 
ence of an effect in the cause. So long as the effect is 
not produced, it is non-existent in the cause. This kind of 
non-existence is said to be without a beginning but not 
without an end {anddih sdntah). It is subject to cessation 
(vindiya)* The effect never existed before its production, 
so that its non-existence has no beginning. Its production 
at any time means the end or cessation of its previous non¬ 
existence. Pragabhdoa thus refers to the past non-exist¬ 
ence of a thing and implies the possibility of its future 
existence. Like the past it has no beginning but has an 
end, since it ends just when the thing begins to exist. The 
present existence of a thing ends its past non-existence, 
just as the past has its end in the present. 

Pradhvamsdhkdva, or emergent non-existance is the non¬ 
existence of a thing posterior to its destruction, e. 3 . the 
non-existence of an effect when it is destroyed. This kind 
of non-existence has a beginning but no end {sddiranctntah). 
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It is subject to origin in time (janya), but not to cessation.' 
When a jar is broken its existence ends, and its non-exist- 
tence begins but can never be ended, because the same jar 
cannot be brought back to existence. Pradkvamsabham 
may thus be said to refer to the future non-existence of a 
thing in relation to its present existence. Like the future it 
has a beginning but no end. It begins just when a thing’s 
present existence ceases, and continues for all time to come 
just as the future begins with the cessation of the present 
and extends indefinitely forwards. Thus while pragabhava 
is beginningless, pradhvamsdbhava is endless. The one 
is an infinite series backwards, the other is an infinite 
series forwards. The one has an end, while the other has 
a beginning. That is, an infinite series may have an end 
or a beginning. Kant in his first ‘ antinomy ’ failed 
to see this when he argued that what is infinite can 
neither begin nor end. This antinomy may be solved in 
tbe light of the Naiyayikas’ finding that some infinite 
series have ends. 

Atyantdbhdva or absolute non-existence is the negation 
of a connection between two things for all time {nitijasamsar^ 
gdbkdva). It is subject neither to origin nor to cessation 
(ajanyavindst).^ Thus it is both beginningless and endless. 
This is illustrated by such cases of non-existence as a hare’s 
horn, the colour of air, etc. The non-existence of a 
connection between horns and the hare, or colour and the air 
is true at all times, past, present and future. Thus 
atyantdbhdva or absolute non-existence is not a cipher 
which is the property of a genera! term that applies to no 
object. 

Anyonydbhdva or reciprocal non-existence is the negation 
of identity or the difference between two things, e.g. a jar is 
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Dot a cloth.* A jar and a cloth mutually exclude each other, 
iiud so each is non-existent as the other. Anyonyabhdva 
stands for this mutual negation of the relation, of identity 
between two things. Like absolute non-existence {atyanta- 
bhdva)^ reciprocal or mutual non-existence {anyonydbhava), 
is eternal, i.e. both beginningless and endless (ajanySiJinfi^i). 
But the distinction between the two is this. Absolute non¬ 
existence has a materia] aspect. In it there is the affirma¬ 
tion of something actual (e.gf. ihe hare or the air), and the 
negation of a relation with regard to it {e.g. the relation 
between hare and horn, or colour and air). On the otlier 
hand, reciprocal non-exisience is only a logical or formal 
negation with reference to the relation of identity between 
two things which need not be actual. That ‘ X is not Y,’ 
‘ a red star is not a blue star ’ is true even if no such things 
actually exist. In absolute non-existence we deny the 
connection between two things, while in reciprocal non- 
existeuce the identity or sameness of two things or concepts 
is denied. The opposite of absolute non-existence is a con¬ 
nection between two things, while that of reciprocal non¬ 
existence is the identity between them.® The proposition 
‘ there is no colour in the air ’ implies the absolute non-exist¬ 
ence of colour in the air. The opposite of this will be a 
proposition which connects colour with the air, e.g. ‘ there 
is colour in the air.’ The proposition ‘ a jar is not a cloth ’ 
implies the difference of the one from the other. The 
opposite of this will be a proposition which identifies the 
two, e.g. ‘ a jar is a cloth.’ 

As to how non-existence or negation is known by us, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among the different 
systems of Indian philosophy. According to the Bbatta 
Mlraamsa and the Vedanta, non-existcnce is known by non- 

' AnyoBJ&bhavastu tadatrayapratiyt'giko' bbavtli, tbit!. 
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perception of what should have been perceived iyogyUnn- 
pslabdlii). It can not be known by perception. Perception 
requires sense-object contact. But there cannot be any 
contact of sense with non-existence or negation. It is 
not, in some cases at least, known by inference. When 
we know the non-existence of a jar on the ground before 
us, we have a direct knowledge w'hich is not mediated by 
any inferential reasoning. In such cases our knowledge of 
non-existence comes from non-percept ion as a distinct 
source of knowledge,^ As we have already said, non-existence 
is, according to the Bbatlja Miinam.a and the Vedanta, both 
ail objective character of things, and a character of the 
presentation of things. But it is not perceived like the 
whiteness of snow or the redness of a rose. On the other 
baud, we have an immediate feeling of it as a character of 
the presentation just when we have that presentation. This 
subjective feeliug of the presented character as distinct or 
the discriminative feeling of it is what we mean by our 
knowledge of it. Anupalabdhi is this subjective feeling 
and is an independent source of the knowledge of non¬ 
existence. 

The Vai^e^ika and the Prabhakara school hold that 
non-existence is known by inference. According to the 
former the non-existence of the cause is inferred from the 
non-existence of the efTect, just as its existence is inferred 
from that of the effect.*' In the Prabhakara Mimamsa also 
non-perception is not regarded as a distinct source of the 
knowledge of non-existence. Bather, the non-perception of 
a thing is the condition from which we infer its non¬ 
existence,* The Sarbkhya * and the Nyaya system agree in 
holding that non-existence is known by perception. Accord- 
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ing to both, non-existence is an objective deterniinalion 
(.parinama or viiesana) of some positive entity (bhatapadar- 
tha) and can be perceived by the senses. The Nyaya 
explains the perception of non-existence as due to an iiidirect 
sense-object contact, called vUesanata. The non-existence 
of a jar on the ground is an adjective, or determination 
(atfeanti) of the .ground which is its substantive (viiesya). 
This non-existence comes in contact with our sense through 
being adjectival (cUesana) to the ground which is in con¬ 
junction {samyukta) with the sense. Thus non-existence 
is perceived as an adjective or objective character of some 
positive thing which is in contact with our sense.^ That 
for the knowledge of nonrex iste nee there must be a contact 
of sense with its locus is also admitted by the Vedanta. 
And, that the knowledge of non-existence is aided by non¬ 
perception is admitted by the Nyaya. W/__know that a jar 
does not exist on the ground when we feel that it must have 
been perceived if it were on tlie ground. “ Thus the Nyaya 
and the Vedanta agree in holding that to know non-existence 
there must be a perception of the locus and non-perception 
of what does not exist in it. But while the Nyaya takes 
non-perception (anupalabdhi) as an auxiliary condition 
{karana) of the perception of non-existence, the Vedanta takes 
it as the unique cause (Jearana) of the knowledge of non¬ 
existence. For the Nyaya, the senses which perceive the 
locus do also perceive non-existence as a determinant (viie- 
sana) of it. For the Vedanta, the senses are solely concern* 
ed in the perception of the locus and do not go further than 
that. And while the senses perceive a certain locus, the 
ground, they do not perceive a jar on it. This non-percep¬ 
tion, therefore, of what might have been perceived if it 
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existed, is the source of our knowledge of the jar’s non¬ 
existence.^ 

Among Western thinkers it is now generally recognised 
that negative facts are as real as positive facts. But there 
is much difference of opinion as to how negation or non¬ 
existence is known. According to Alexander/ ‘ negation is 
not merely a subjective attitude of the mind. That is only 
an instance of negation, in the region of mental acts. Nega¬ 
tion or negativity is a real character of things, which means 
exclusion or rejection. Not-white is tlie character which 
excludes or is different from white.’ This then would sup¬ 
port the Nyaya view that non-existence is perceived as a 
determination of some positive entity. This seems to be 
implied also in the \iew of negation held by Bradley and 
Bosanquet. Bradley® says : ‘‘The affirmative judgment 
qualifies a subject ly the attribution of a quality, and the 
negative judgment qualifies a subject by the explicit rejection 
of that same quality,” According to him, ‘the truth of the 
negative lies in the affirmation of a positive quality. In ” A 
is not B ” the real fact is a character x belonging 
to A, which is incompatible with B. The basis of 
negation is really the assertion of a quality that excludes 
(x). It is not the mere assertion of the quality of exclusion 
(not-B).’ So too Bosanquet^ holds that affirmation is prior 
to negation as supplying the reality within which alone 
negation has a meaning. In this sense the non-existence 
of a jar on the ground will be equivalent to the existence of 
the ground as such. It is to be observed, however, that 
while the ground is perceived, its exclusion of a jar is not 
so perceived. The fact of there being no jar on the ground 
may be a given fact, but it is not given by way of sense 
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perception. As Russell' hiis said, negative facts are real 
but not sensible facts. That ‘ A is not B,' or that ‘ a jar 
does not exist on the ground ’ is more primarily a subject¬ 
ive feeling of privation with regard to A, or the ground, 
than a perception of any sensible fact. Hence the Vedanta 
seems to be nearer the truth when it takes non-perception 
(anupaUihdhi) as an independent source of the knowledge 
of non-existence or negation, 

6. Internal perception and its objects 

Internal perception is due to the internal sense or 
manas. Hence it is called manasa or dntara pratyahsa. 
It is the knowledge of mental facts brought about by their 
contact (sannikarsa) with the inner sense or manas. Thus 
manasa or internal perception is, like introspection, the 
source of our direct knowledge about menU ’ or subjective 
facts. But while rnoderh introspectionists, e'C: introspection 
to consist in the mind's knowledge of itS' ‘*’lt'’cowtents, the 
Naiyayikas treat internal perception as knc'‘wledge of certain 
subjective facts other than, but due to, the niiind as a sense. 
Generally speaking, the self and its contents the > objects 
of internal perception. These are perceived when they 
come in contact with manas or the mind. Iti introspection 
the mind or self turns back on itself and perceives what is 
going on there without requiring any\ sense. The 
Naiyayikiis, however, like the older introspectiQnists, believe 
that the self requires an “ inner sense ” to perct'ive psychi¬ 
cal facts, just as it requires the external senses tip perceive 
external objects. 

Among the objects of manasa or internal pcrcept!*ofi the 
Bhasapariccheda mentions the'feelings of pleasure ana' pain, 
desire and aversion, cognition or knowledge and ail kimds of 
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mental effort or volition/ To tiiese we may add the univer¬ 
sal of each of these attributes, their non-existence and 
inherence in the self, and the self itself/ All of these are 
perceived when there is contact (mnnikarsa), in some form 
or other, between them and the internal sense of mams. 
Let Lis now consider the process involved in the perception 
of these objects. 

According to the Nyaya, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, cognition and volition are attributes of the self. 
Their relation to the self is one of inherence (samavaya). 
They are perceived when the rniud as a sense comes in 
contact with them. This sense-object contact is not one of 
direct coninnction (samyoga). It is an indirect contact 
called saihyukta-samavaya. Pleasure, pain and the rest as 
particular facts, c jme in contact with the mind through their 
inherence (samamya) in the self which is conjoined 
(sarhyulda) witta^the mind. Similarly, the universals of 
pleasure, pain are perceived through that kind of 

indirectsense-caw et wbich is called saniyukta-samaueta- 
samausya. The,?'-niversa!s of pleasure and pain {sakhatoa- 
duhkhatva) _ anJo'sist in particular pleasures and pains by 
way of, inherencje (samavdya). The particular pleasures 
and pains exist in the soul as its inherent attributes 
(sarnaveiagundh). Hence the mind comes in contact with 
the universals of pleasure and pain through their inherence 
in what.in he re ib the sou! which is conjoined to the mind. 
In perceiving,viny particular pleasure or pain we do perceive 
its pleasurahleness or painfulness quite as directly, although 
the process, of perception is more mediated and corapHcated.* 
So also, 'we perceive that pleasure, pain, etc., inhere in tlie 
self so long as they exist or are present. And just as we 
perceiije their existence so also we perceive their non-exist- 
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ence or absence. That ‘ I am' unhappy,* or 'I - have 
ceased to be angry ’ is as ranch a matter of direct percep¬ 
tion as that ‘ I am happy,’ or ‘ I am angry.’ The process 
of perception is, however, somewhat different. The percept 
tion of the inherence (samavaya) of pleasure and pain, ' as 
also of their non-existence (abh^va) in the self is.mediated 
by the indirect sense-object contact called v.i^6§a^ata. Both 
the inherence of a present pleasure and the non-existence 
of a past one are determinations (uiSesana) of the s'elf. 
They are perceived when the mind as sense comes in 
contact with them through its oonjunetioni with ' the self 
which has those determinations.* It is only in the percep¬ 
tion of the self that there is a direct sense-object contact. 
The self as a substance comes in actual contact (samijoga) 
with manas or the mind as another substance, and thereby 
becomes an object of internal perception.® It cannot be 
perceived by the external senses, since it possesses neither 
a limited dimension (mahattm) nor any manifest (udbhuta) 
colour or touch.* According to some Naiyayikas, the 
pure self cannot be an object of perception. The self is 
perceived only as related to some perceptible att’ribute like 
cognition, pleasure, etc. We do not perceive the self as 
such bat as feeling or knowing or doing something. 
Hence the self is perceived through the perception 
of this or that state of consciousness. While one’s own 
self can be perceived, other selves can only be inferred 
from their bodily actions or behaviours.* According to the 
Vedanta, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are 
perceived, but their perception requires no sense organ 
like monas or the mind. They are the different parts or 
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aspects of the antahkarai^a. As such, there is a natural 
identification between these and the antahkara^a or the 
mind. This identification means a perception of all 
that is identified with the antahkaraiiLa. In short, mental 
states are perceived facts because they are mental, and so 
do not require any sense to perceive them.' 

As to the questicm how cognition or knowledge is known, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among philosophers. 
Some thinkers who deny the possibility of introspection 
would say that knowledge can never be known. This is the 
position taken up by Comte, Dunlap and others. Comte 
thought that knowing cannot be known, since it involves a 
division of the mind into two parts, which is impossible. So 
too, Dunlap, in his article “ The case against Introspec¬ 
tion,”’ urges that there is a dualism of subject and object, 
that the subject can never become object, and therefore there 
can be no awareness of an awareness. He says ; “Knowing 
there certainly is ; known, the knowing certainly is not.” 
Again he says ; “lam never aware of an awareness.” But 
if this is so, how^do we know that there is any knowledge 
or awareness at all ? Dunlap says that it is ‘ by being aware 
of something ? '' This means that when I am aware of some¬ 
thing, I am aware of being aware of it. To know something 
is thus to know that something is known. Hence it cannot 
be denied that knowledge is somehow' known, be it by intro¬ 
spection or not. As Russell/ has pointed out, 'the statement 
“ I am aware of a colour ” is assumed by Dunlap to be known 
to be true, but he does not explain liow it corae.s to be 
known.’ 

Hence the next question is : How is it tliat knowledge 
is known ? According to the Samkii^a, tiie Prabbakara 
Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta, knowledge is known by 
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itseif. Cognition or knowledge is a conscious fact and it is 
the very nature of consciousness to be aware of itself. The 
point bus been elaborated by the Prabhalcaras in their tlieory 
of triputlsamcit or triune perception.According to it, every 
knowledge manifests itself at the same time that it mani¬ 
fests an object and the knowing subject. It is at once a 
manifestation of three things, namely, knowledge, the 
object and the knower. The Jainas also take a sitnilai* view 
with regard to the nature of knowledge. The Advaita 
Vedanta takes knowledge or intelligence to be tbe essence 
of the self, the very stuff of it. As such, knowledge is self- 
manifest and self-shining {soaprakaia).^ It does not require 
anything else to manifest or know it. On this view, every 
cognition is seif-cognised, and consciousness is full and 
complete awareness of sometlhng by a self. But that ‘ every 
knowledge is self-couacious knowledge,’ or * to be aware of 
something is also to be aware of that awareness ’ is a propo¬ 
sition vvhicb is not borne out by psychological facts. Sub¬ 
conscious or unconscious experiences of the mind cannot be 
said to be full and explicit awareness of themselves. Fur¬ 
ther, as JRussell “ has remarked, it is highly probable that 
children and the higher animals are aware of objects, but 
not of their owm awareness. 

According to the Bhatta Mlmamsa,^ knowledge cannot 
be directly known. We can never know any knowledge 
immediately by itself or by any introspection called internal 
perception. That we have an awareness or a knowledge of 
some object is no doubt a matter of knowledge for us. But 
this latter knowledge is not at all immediate and perceptual 
knowledge ; it is only mediate and inferential knowledge. 
When we are aware of something, it comes to have the 
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chariicter of ‘ being an object of our knowlecige ’ {jndtata). 
But how can a thing tiave this character of ‘ being known/ 
■ unless there was previously some knowledge of it ? Hence 
from the character of * being knoM'ii ’ or ‘ being cognised ’ 
in the known object we itifer the antecedent existence of 
knowledge or cognition. Thus knowledge is neither self- 
manifested nor directly perceived, but inferred from the 
character of ‘knownness ’ or ‘ cognisedness ’ (jmtata) in the 
object that hae been known or cognised. The Naiyayikas 
reject this view on the ground that ‘ knownness ’ cannot be 
a character of objects, for objects acqnire no cbaracter from 
their relation to know'ledge. 

The Naiyayikas, as w-e have already seen, hold that 
knowledge is known by introspection dr internal perception 
{maTiasa pratyaksa), According to them, cognition or 
knowledge manifests its objects, but not itself. It' points 
beyond itself and can never be directed to itself. Hence 
cognition or knowledge cannot be self-manifested. It does 
not, however, follow that knowledge cannot be at all known 
or. manifested. Just as an object is manifested by a cogni¬ 
tion of it, so one cognition is manifested by another that 
follows it and makes it an object to itself. First there is the 
cognition of an object (vyaoasdya), and then another 
cognition coming after it cognises the first, i.e. there is an 
after-cognition (anuvyavasaya) of the first cognition.^ It 
follows that every cognitiou is not necessarily cognised, 
that awareness of an object is not always an awareness of 
itself. It is only when the self or mind attends to, and 
casts an introspective glance at it, that one cognition or 
knowledge is known or perceived. This view of the Naiya¬ 
yikas has the support of many modern introspectionists like 
Stout, Laird and others. Thus Stout observes: " Psychical 
states as such become objects only when we attend to them 
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in an introspective way. Otherwise they arfe not them?elves 
objects, but only constituents of tliC process by vvbieii objects 
are. cognised.” ’ So too; Laird says': Certainly,' our cogni¬ 
tive processe.s are, in their' usual exercise,: processes .with 
which (not at which) we look ; and none of them, perhaps, 
can look at itself. It does not follow, however, that 
another (introspective) look cannot be directed towards this 
process of looking, . . .”® This means that one cognition is 
knowm by another by way of introspection. But for the 
Naiyayikas, introspection involves a peculiar difficulty. It 
supposes the simultaneous presence of two cognitions, which 
is not admitted by the Naiyayikas. Hence we are to say 
that the cognition, which is cognised by another cognition, 
is past in relation to the second cognition which is present. 
This implies that introspection is really memory or retro¬ 
spection of what is past. But there cannot be any 
memory without a previous perception corresponding to it. 
Hence we are committed to tlie view that every cognition 
somehow cognises itself. It may not have an explicit 
awareness of itself, but only an implicit or vague feeling of 
its presence. As Stout has elsewhere said : ** The stream 
of consciousness /eels its own current.*’® Hence the way 
in which cognition or knowledge (or for the matter of that, 
the mind) knows itself is quite different from that in which it 
knows an object external to itself. This has been very well 
recognised by Alexander in his distinction between an 
enjoying and a contemplating consciousness. He says that 
‘ in any experience the mind enjoys itself and contemplates 
its object, that the mind is not a contemplated object to 
itself, and that introspection is not contemplation.’■* Hence 
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we conclude t-hat knowledge is known directly by itself. 
This knowledge of knowledge however Is neither an explicit 
manifestation nor a definite perception of it, but a feeling 
or an enjoying consciousness of itself. 


CHAPTER IX 


THREE MODES OF ORDINARY PERCEPTION 
1. Nirtiikalpaka and savikalpaka perceptions 

As we have noticed in a previous chapter, perception has 
been divided by the NaiySyikas into two broad elasses, 
namely, laukika or the ordinary and aiaukika or the extra¬ 
ordinary. This division depends on the nature of the 
Bense-ohject contact that is involved in all perceptions. 
Ordinary perception again, has been divided into the six 
kinds of olfactory, gustatory, visual, tactual, auditory and 
mental perceptions. Such classification of ordinary percep¬ 
tions has reference to the senses concerned in perception. 

'^According to another clnssification, ordinary perception is of 
two kinds, namely, nirvikdpaka or the indeterminate and 
savikalpaka or the determinate. Here the principle of 
classification is the character of the perceptual knowledge 
which arises from sense-object contact^ To these two kinds 
of perception we may - add pratyahhijnS, or recognition as a 
special form of determinate perception. Thus keeping- in 
view the nature of perception, the Naiyayikas distinguish 
between three modes of ordinary perception, namely, the 
nirvikalpaka, the savikalpaka and pratyabhijTla. Extra¬ 
ordinary perception being explicit and definite knowledge, 
has but one mode, namely, the savikalpaka or determinate. ^ 
^ While tiie distinction between nirvikalpaka and sdUt- 
kalpaka perceptions is generally recognised ■ in Indian 
philosopliy, tiiere is much difference of opinion, among the 
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different systems, as to their exact nature and validity. 
The grammarian philosophers (Midikas) along with others 
take the extreme view that all perceptions are savikalpaka 
or determinate, since every perception must be expressed 
in a verbal proposition and ig consequently predicative in 
its character. This is met.by another extreme, view', held 
by the Buddhists and some Vedantists, that nirvikalpaha or 
indeterminate perception alone is valid, while sttwkalpaka 
or determinnte perception is false knowledge. Between 
these two extremes we may place the other 'systems of 
philosophy which - accept both nirvikalpaka and savikaJpaka 
perceptions as true,kDOwledge,>).Tjius among the different 
theories , of perception in Indian philosophy; there seems to 
be a sort of gradation from the most abstract to the.most 
concrete view of perception. 

. In the.Advajta Vedanta system we seem to have the most 
abstract view, of nirvikalpaka perception. According to itj 
mVri/cctipa/ctt is the , knowledge of pure being (sonwdiram). 
It is a cognition of-the ‘ this ’ or the existent as such, but 
not as determioed by anything. To detercnine a thing is 
to characterise, it by this or that quality and is thus to 
distinguish it-from other things having different qualities. 
All thip^* however, is the work of discriminative thought 
(vikal^a). Prior, to discrimination there cannot be any 
cognition , of an object as sucb-and-such, i.e. as a deter¬ 
minate reality. Hence nirvikalpaka perception must be the 
cognition of pure indeterminate being. It is in savikalpaka 
perception that an object is determined by certain qualities 
and is distinguished from different objects. But all objects 
being ultimately one undifferentiated unity of intelligence 
(caitanya), their distinction or difference is only r,ii 
appearance. The view of the world as a plurality of 
iudepepdent reals is not only opposed to scriptural testimony, 
but 'also logically untenable and self-contradictory. Hence 
we are to say that savikalpaka gives us a knowledge of 
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appearauces, while niruifcalpafta gives us the ultimate 
truth. V 

The epistemology of the Neo-A.dvaita Vedanta is in 
agreement with the general metaphysical position of the 
earlier school. From the vyavaharika or practical standpoint 
it makes a distinction between savikalpaha and nirvikalpaka 
perceptions. According to it, the savikdpaka is the know¬ 
ledge of a thing as qualified by an attribute (mUktydvagaki). 
In it the thing is related as subject to the attribute as its 
predicate. Hence the essence of ^^amkilpaka. perception is 
the determination of its object by way of predication. The 
perception of an object as a jar is savikalpaka, since the 
quality of ‘ jarness ’ is predicated of the object. On the 
other hand, nirvikalpaka is the knowledge of a thing as not 
related to anything, not even to itself {sathsarganamgdhi). 
It is the knowledge of a thing as the identical excluding all 
relations. Hence In nirvikalpaka perception there cannot be 
any predication of the object tti terms of the subject-predicate' 
or Bubstantive-adjeetive relation (vi4€sya-vUes<iria~samhandha). 
As instances of such nirvikalpaka or non-relational know¬ 
ledge, the Vedantist mentions the propositions * this is that 
man,’ 'that art thou.' When in the presence of a man 
we have it said ' this is that Devadatta,’ we have the 
perception of Devadatta as the same identical man. This 
knowledge of the man is nirvikalpaka, since its object is not 
qualified by or related to anything. What we apprehend 
here is the simple identity of the man in the past and the 
present, but not his relation to any time, space, or anything 
else. It is true that the man may have certain attributes 
and is related to this or that time and space. But in the 
perception in question we are not at all concerned with his 
relation to any attribute, but only with his identity as such. 
It- may be urged here that since the knowledge is grounded 
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on a proposition (vakyajanya), it cannot but be relational 
in character. A proposition is the assertion of a relation 
between two things, of which one is the subject and the 
other predicate. Hence the knowledge ‘ this is that man ’ 
must be savikdpuka or predicative. To this the Advaita 
Vedantist replies that a proposition which asserts the 
identity of an object does not come under the law of predi¬ 
cation. When we say ‘ this is that man ’ we do not 
predicate ‘ that man ’ of ‘ this.’. It is not the case that we 
relate ‘ this man ’ with ‘ that man,’ but simply assert the 
identity b>^tween the two. An identity proposition (akhan- 
d&rtha mkja) thus gives us non-predicative or non-relational 
knowledge (nimkalpaka jMna).'^ Thus we see that, 
according to the Advaita Vedanta, nirvikalpaka perception 
is a judgment of identity expressed in a proposition. The 
identity that is perceived in niroikalp3,ka does not pertain 
to any of the specific attributes or parts of the perceived 
object. It refers only to the unity of the object as an 
unrelated essence, i.e'. as pure being. Bat while the 
‘identical’ perceived in ninikalpaka is an abstract unity of 
being, our knowledge of it is a propositional judgment of the 
non-predicative order {akhap,ddrLha vakya). The VedSlntist 
further holds that nirvikalpaka perception is self-manifest 
or self-conscious knowledge. It is perceived by itself 
(pratyaksa), and does not require any other knowledge to 
manifest or perceive it. It follows also that we have 
first the savikalpaka perception of an object as related to 
certain qualities and then a niwikalpaka perception of it as 
a unity that remains identical with itself under different 
conditions. 

According to the Buddhists, nirvikalpaka is the only type 
of valid perception. It is such cognition of an object as 
contains no element of thought or ideation in it (kaJpana 

* VP.,Cfa.I, 



podhain).' Ordinarily, knowledge involves two elements, 
namely, the given or the sensed and the meant or the 
ideated. The Buddhists hold that what is given is a unique 
individual isualaksam) that belongs to no class and is not 
related to anything.* We may call it by a name, bring it 
under a class and think o£ it as having certain qualities, 
actions and relations. But its name, class, quality, action 
and relation are not any part of what is directly given ; these 
are the contributions of our mind {kalpana) to the given 
experience. Hence niroikalpaka perception is a cognition 
of the given datum as such, i. e. as not modified by any 
idea or concept like those of its name, class, etc. (nSma- 
jdtyadyasamyutam). It is a pure sensation of the simples of 
e.xperience and does not lend itself to any verbal expression 
(abkUdpasamsargayogyapratibhdsam). As contrasted to 
this, savikalpaka perception is a verbali.sed experience, in 
which the object is determined by the concepts of name, 
class, relation, etcj Here we think of the object as a complex 
of parts and attributes, bearing a certaiu name and having 
certain relations. Such knowledge, howevtr, is false, since 
it is not due to the given object, but to our conceptual con¬ 
struction of it." ''^hus the Buddhists reduce nirvikalpaka to 
pure sensation which is valid but blind, and savika'pu-ka to 
coaceptuai knowledge which is definite but false. Be it 
noted, however, that the Buddhist’s nirvikalpaka as a cogni¬ 
tion of the simples or unique individuals of experience is 
less abstract than the Advaitin’s niruikalp^ka as a cognilion 
of pure being. 

In the Mimarbsa, the Samhhya and the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
system we have what may be called a concrete view of 
perception. According to these realistic schools, what is 

1 Dignfitjftj Franiiinasanmccnyai Ch. I ; NBT. pp- 3 f. 

3 Of. *' Apare tn ^valak^apamatrngocaram iiiTvitttlpa.kttmtcchftnti/' SD.» p, 41, 

^ N y T., 1 ■ X. 4 j Madhrjya» 5ariiria nasaMgtahn. Ch apter on Baud dha 
philosophy. Vide also NM., pp. 03 f* 
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given in porccptiori is not^ as tbe Advo-itins think, a pure 
unity of being or the abstract identity of the ‘ this ’ and 
' that ’ of experience. Nor is it, as the Buddhists suppose, 
the abstract individuai, tiie bare particular or the mere 
‘ this ’ of experience. On the other hand, it is held in 
these systems that any perception, nirvijcalpaha or savikoJ- 
paka, is a direct cognition, of the real individual which is a 
unity of the universal and the particular. The distinction 
between niTvikalpakd and savikalpakci is not due to any 
difference in the contents of perception, but to the way in 
which the same contents of experience may be ordered and 
arranged. As we shall see, however, there is some difference 
of opinion as to the nature and structure of nirvikalpakd 
perception hetw^een the Bhatta Mimarbsa and Sarhkhya 
systems, on the one tiand, and the Prahhakara and Nyaya- 
Vaidesika systems, on the other. 

According to the Sarnkbyii and the Bhatfa MunahJisa, 
both niwikalpOrkd and savikdlpcika are e<-]ua]l}' valid and 
necessary modes of perceptual knowledge. By nirvikalpaka 
they mean that cognition which sporita neon sly arises at the 
first moment of contact between sense and object.’ It is a 
knowledge of the object as one individual wdiole of generic 
and specific attributes. There is no differentiation betw'een 
the universal, and the particular that are combined in the 
body of the individual. Pleiice there is only an apprehension 
of the individual as an indefinite object .(s(iminugdhiivci.stu- 
mdfra), but no definite understanding of it as this or that 
kind of object {vdsluviSs^u)MiTvikdlpuko. perception thus 
resembles the perception of the children and dumb persons. 
Like the latter perception, it is a simple apprehension of 
an object as something, but not as this or that kind of 


1 AlrjaaanEtpatSD tntarflmaviviktas4manjBvi^e?avibb5gam eaiinBugdbavaatamatra- 
goRarfliimlocanttjflanftm, SD., p, 40, \ 

» Saromugdham vaaturoatraatu praggrbijantyavikaipium, t.it9BmSnyavi4e¥ftbbjtm 
balpiiyaDti mH'iDTsiijiiI), TKD,, 27, 



thing. So, likewise, it cannot be expressed in words, i. e. 
embodied in propositions. Thus nirvikalpaka perception is 
a simple apprehension, in which the ‘ this ' ol experience 
is brought under the general idea of * something ’ (oastasd- 
manya). It is a judgment without words, ie. a non-propo- 
sitional judgment That ninikalpaka ifi a real mode of percep¬ 
tion appears from the fact that it is the basis of what we call 
reflex actions and savikalpaka perceptions. When a man 
suddenly withdraws his finger from a pricking pin, we cannot 
say that there is in him a clear understanding of the pricking 
object as a pin. Yet without some knowledge of the object 
bis action remains unintelligible. What prompts the man’s 
action in this case is properly described as nirvikalpaka per¬ 
ception of ‘ something pricking him.’ Again, savikalpaka 
perception is understood by all as the predicative knotr- 
ledge of an object {vaiHstyaoagdhi jMnay. In it the homo¬ 
geneous indefinite object of niroikalpaka perception is ana¬ 
lysed into the universal and the particular {samdnya-vik^a), 
and the two are then related by way of predication. Tims 
when I perceive an animal as a cow, ray perception is savi- 
kdpaka, since I definitely predicate ‘ cowness ’ of the nnitnal 
before me. Now guch predication is possible only through 
comparison of the animal in question with other objects of 
our past experience and recollection of tiieir respective class- 
names, But the impetus to the acts of comparison and 
verbal memory must be given by a previous cognition of the 
animal as some kind of thing. This first nirvikalpaka cog¬ 
nition of the animal as something (vastusdmdnya) is neces¬ 
sary for the subsequent savikalpaka understanding of it as 
this particular kind of thing (vastuvUesa), i.e, ag a 
cow. The indefinite individual of the first experience is 
analysed into ‘ this thing ’ as a particular, and ' cowness ’ as a 


< Ibid. 
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utilversai in relation to it and qualifying it as a predicate. 
Tliia is tlie saoika'p 2 ka knowledge of the thing in terms^ of 
the sabscantive-adjective relation, and it is expressed as a 
verbal judgoaentof the form:' ‘this is a cow..’^^ Thus we 
see that, according to the Samkhya and Bhatta M-imaiiisa 
schjols, niroikalpaka and saoikalpaka are bat two stages in 
the perception of the same fact.. The former is a stage of 
unverbalised judgment of an object as an individual whole, 
while the latter is a verbal judgment of it by way of predi¬ 
cation, 1 

In the Nyaya-VaiSesika and Prabhakara Mfmaiiisa sys¬ 
tems we find a theory of perception which is in substantial 
agreement with that just explained above. According to 
the Nyaya-Vai4e?ika3, ordinary perception is of two kinds, 
namely, nircikalpaka and sdcikalpaka, both of which are 
equally valid and grounded in reality..^ They hold that 
nirt)i/ca/pafca is not merely a cognition of the bare particular 
{soalaksmi), since it manifests the universal (sajnanya) as 
well. If the universal is not cognised at the niroikalpiika 
stage, our knowledge of it at a subsequent saoikalpaka stage 
becomes inexplicable. But for a direct knowledge of the 
universal as a unity of the particulars we could not recognise 
them as similar and group them together into one class.. The 
universal cannot be constructed by our mind at any stage 
of our knowledge, unless we start willi it as a directly given 
fact.® Nor again, is nirvikajpaka a knowledge of the abstract 

1 so. & sc., p. 40 ; TKD,, 37. 

® SoiTte cOfumeBtators on the NySiya system think that thte distinctioB lietwe^B 

and savikalpaJta h not iGGOgnisid \x\ i}i& Sutrr*. Bha^ya and Vantiko, 
and that it was introduced into Ibe Nva. a philoanphy hy later logicians. VS-aapati 
MiSra, however, in feia (p 125) tracea the diitlnctioo to Nyi/n^Sotra, 

1.1 4. Polio wing his t scher, Trilocaoa. he takei the words avyapade^4yaTn and 
cont in this sQtra. to inaaii reapootively Tiimhalpaka and 
ka^paha perceptiona. Dater Naiyayikaa follow Vacaapati in tbia interptetation of the 

adtra and hold that it distinguishea between nirvikalpaha and savik^ilpakf* as two 
kinds of ordinary percaptiona. 

^ NM.p 98. 




universal (samani/amStro). or of pure being (sottfl). Our first 
cognition of a thing is not roe rely an apprehension of its 
unity, hut also of its differences. Wiien we perceive anything, 
its manifoldness is.as much manifest to consciousness as its 
unitary character. It is cognised as a unity of roany parts, 
qualities and aspects. Likewise, if nothing but mere 
being (salta) be the content of immediate apprehension, we 
do not know how to account for our knowledge of the parti¬ 
culars {'oUesa) of experience. Further, pure being which 
is nothing in particular .cannot be the object of our know¬ 
ledge.^ Hence we are to admit tiiat in niTvikulpaliO, per¬ 
ception there is a cognition of both the universal and the 
particular, the generic and specific properties of an object 
as such." It is a knowledge of the perceived object with all 
the wealth of its concrete characters in themselves. It cog¬ 
nises the universal or the class-essence present in the, object 
of perception as well as its colour, form, structure and other 
specific characteristics.. Thus the nirvikalpdlm or indeter¬ 
minate perception of an orange is the cognition which is 
produced immediately after the contact of the seuses with 
the object, and which manifests its generic and specific 
properties in their isolation. It gives us a knowledge of 
the orange, not as orange, but as the grouping of a certain 
colour, taste, smell, etc., with a certain universal called 
orangeness." But while both the universal and the particu¬ 
lars constituting an object are cognised in nirvikalpaka 
perception, they are not brought under tlie aubstanj^e- 
adjective relation {viiesyaviiesanasambandhanavagahi).^ In 
nirvikalpaka perception these are cognised as unrelated units 

1 Ibid. 

2 0VllTupalocanamaUil^l praLyak^am, PS., p, 187 i iiirTikalpakarn 

, . . sfi many aril eobh iyamapi NK ., WX 
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of reality. Here then the object of perception ia not 
known as ' a particular related to a certain universal, It 
is not juclgeri as an inilivicinal, belonging to a certain cia,ss 
and bearing that class-name. Hence nirvikulpaka is the 
knowledge of an object as not characterised in any way 
(nipprafeara/i'a).^ It is an apprehension of the object as 
‘ something,’ but not as related to a class and called by a 
TiiumiMmajCityMiyojanahlnam .. . kiflcididamiti).^ Hence it 
is not a judgment of the object in terms of the subject- 
predicate relation {vaisistyanamgahi). On the other hand, 
it is a simple apprehension of the existence and attributes 
of an object without any corresponding judguaent of it in 
words, or by way of predication, 

According to some linguistic tiiinkers there cannot be 
any nireikalpaka perception in the sense of an unverbalised 
experience as explained above. They hold that we cannot 
tiiink things except through words. All objects are in¬ 
separably connected with the words by which they are 
denoted. 'I'o cognise a thing is to know it- as such-and-such 
and BO to relate it to a denotative word {eacakaiabda}. Like¬ 
wise, we can act in relation to a thing only when we know 
it precisely as of this or that kind, i. e. determine it by 
means of a claSe-narne. In fact, all onr cognitions are 
embodied in verbal propositions, such as ' I know a colour,’ 

‘ I have a taste,’ ' it is a smell,’ and so on. All cognitions 
being thus inseparable from verbal expressions, there can 
be no mri'i/fti/paka or unverbalised cognition.* The Nyaya- 
Vai4e§ikas repudiate tlie linguistic contention on the follow¬ 
ing grounds. In the ca^e of children and dumb persons 
there is undoubtedly a knowledge of many objects, but no 
verbal expression of that knowledge. Even in the case 


1 NlmijatjaJiyoianarabitain TiiligtyanavagaSui ni^ptakaraka* nirvikalpakam, 
TC..I,p. 609. 

• Nirvikalpakam vlSe?rnpTak5rat!ir«hitara TaatpavarBparaaWaiEiaoam, TM., Ch, II. 
N3., I. l.-l; XK., p, 160. 
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of grown up persons, who are in the habit of expressing 
their thoughts in words, there is such a thing as sensation 
which is a bare apprehension of something, but no verbal 
judgment of it. The first stage of perception is a sensory 
cognition arising just with the contact between sense and 
object. Like the perception of the child or the dumb person, 
it does not require and has not the time to develop into 
verbal judgment, The verbal expression of sensory cogni¬ 
tions is a later stage of perception, which serves the 
purpose of social intercourse and com nunication. The 
linguistic contention that objects are inseparable from their 
corresponding words leads to absurd consequences. If it 
were true that all obiects are inseparably connected with all 
the words denoting them, even children and idiots should 
know all tijose words when they perceive the objects. It 
follows also that a man who perceives the words ‘ colour,’ 
' sound,’ etc., should have a knowledge of the objects denoted 
by them, even though be may be deprived of their special 
sense organs. Hence the Naiyayikas conclude that all cog¬ 
nitions need not necessarily be verbally expressed knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, what enables us to recall the words 
witii vvhich an object is associated is a previous nirvikdpaka 
cognition of it as an existent fact. Our hrsb experience 
of an object is a simple apprehension of its existence apart 
from any verbal association. Such simple unverbalised 
experience is the ground of our subsequent judgment of it 
in words or predicative propositions. Hence ^liwikalpaka 
is a real stage of perception.^ 

According to the Naiyayikas, niroikalpaka is a real 
but not a perceived fact (atlndriya) It is a conscious, 
but not a self-conscious state. The Naiyayikas hold that to 
be self-conscious means, for a conscious state, to be per- 

1 KB. and NK, , 

^ JanDirvik!itp5rkbyam tadattodnya.DGiayaiei BP, and Sfi. 
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ceived by another state of consciousness. In self-conscious¬ 
ness {aniivyavasaya) one cognition is cognised by anotljer 
wliich follows the first and apprehends it, as an object to 
itself. But there cannot be .a cognition of niroikulpaka 
cognition. To cognise a cognition is to know it e.-iplicitly 
as a cognition of tJiis or tliat object. To become conscious 
of a mental state is to refer it explicitly to the self, on the 
one hand, and some definite object, on the other. Thus 
ray awareness of a perception (anuoyavasaija) appears in the 
form ' I know this jar,’or ‘ I know this table.’ Nirvikal- 
paka perception is a knowledge of the uncharacterised 
object It is an un-liffereutiati'd feeling of the i tide finite. 
As such, it cannot be known as a perce.ition of this or that 
object. Hence the Naiyayikas differ from tlie Advaitins 
in holding that nirvikalpaka percepti m cannot be perceived 
or directly known. * Altli.mgh we ctinnot perceive it, we 
can logically prove it. The exist nee of niroikatpaka 
perception is proved by inference. In saoikalpaka perci'p- 
tion an object is known as rel ited to certain qu ilities. But 
we..'cannot know the ■ rehition between a thing audits 
qualities nnles-s we previously know these in tlirraselves. 
Nircikalpaka is this prior knowledge of tlie thing and its 
qualities as unrelated entities. It is the ground of our 
saoikalpaka or relational knowledge about the thing. Hence 
we must admit niroikalpaka as the first stage of all grades 
of perception, since a simple cognition of existents as such 
is the precondition of all complex cognitions of their different 
relations. Thus the reality of nirvikalpaka is inferred from 
savikalpaka perception.^ 

'^With regard to savikalpaka perception, the Nyaya- 
Vai^esikas agree with others in bolding that it is the cog- 

* WiTvIkrtJpakJidi na pratyak^arn . . , pratyak^a h na 

bbftvati, ghutamaliarij fioamiti pratyayat, eic.^ SM., 68. 

3 prati hi dj^e^a^^iia^aedieJaka-prakiirakarft jMaath 

karapam, eto.p TO.^ p« 819^ 
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nition of an object as qualifier! by certain attributes (w^isia- 


jMna). In it the objeci of perception is known as cbarac- 
terised by some qualities. So it ia a judgment in which 
certain attributes are related to the object by way of predica¬ 
tion, e.g. ' this is a cow.’ ' Here the attribute of cowness 
is predicated of the presented object. (.Hence saoikulpikii 
perception is always expressed in a proposition, of which 
the subject is the tiling perceived and the predicate is the 
attribute present in the thing- From this it follows that 
the contents of saoikcilps^kd perception are the same as those 
of the nirvikalpaka, It is the same object that is cog¬ 
nised in both. But wliile in the former tlie object and its 
attributes stand in the subject-predicate relation, in the 
hitter they are not so related. Hence tlie two differ, not 
in tlieir object or content, bu: only in p-iint of predication. 
Sai’i/ralpa/.a is a judgment 'd the object in word.s or prop isi- 
tions but nirmka’pika is a judgment of it not in words or 
propositions; Tiie one is a predicative, while the other is a 
non-predicative judgment of the same oliject or fact. ^ 

..^Vhile nircikalpaka is the first, sacikalpaka is the second 
stage of an ordinary perception. The first stage develops into 
the second in tlie case of all normal individuals who know 
the use of any language. TIjb process of (level ipment from 
the one to the other is explained by association and memory, j 
III the case of the perceptional judgment : ‘ this is a cow,’ 


the first step is the contact of sense with the object, which 
immediately leads to a nirvikalpaka perception or simple 
apprehension of the cow as sometliing indefinite. The 
indefinite object of nirvikalpaka perception being associated 
with a certain class-name in our past experience revives the 


1 SavikalpHtiartica yutUft gauMyftmiti rtW- P- 830 Sfivikslp ikRiii 

ii&nia.'atjfldijO*aDa maVtain* TB . p. B 

« Tasm&1>>aeva gocsralj ea nin^ikalpalrasya 

Lekkavivariiiatj^ IhiUiii J&nLisaadhaaxmalramabbyadhjkaih parana, \mye m to 
bhedo’flti sa^ikalpSvikalpayot, p- 99, 



worcViniage answering to that name. With this we remeTn- 
ber the class-name of the perceived object and call it by that 
name. It is here that we have a savikaipaka perception of 
the object expressed in the proposition ‘ this is a cow.’ ^ 
✓The Buddhists deny the validity of the saoikalpaka mode of 
perception. Tliey contend that what is given in perception 
is a bare particular which belongs to no class and bears no 
name, i.e. has no relations. Its class, name, etc,, are only 
thought-relations which do not exist in the object, but are 
introduced into it by the thinking subject to meet the needs 
of our practical life.“ From the standpoint of the Nyaya 
realism, however, there is no error in the savikalpaka 
perception of an object as qualified by certain attributes 
and called by a name. According to it, what is given 
in nirvikalpaka perception is neither a ciiaracterless nor 
an uncharacterisable object, although it be not so far 
characterised in any way. In reality the object is a con¬ 
crete individual In which certain particulars or specific attri¬ 
butes are united with a certain class-essence or universal. 
While in nirvikalpaka the object is apprehended as an 
undifferentiated whole of the universal and the particulars, 
in savikalpaka these are analysed, unfolded and recombined 
into the substantive-adjective relation. * Hence it cannot be 
said that sauikn/paka is concerned only with thought-rela¬ 
tions which have no objective basis. Bather, it unfolds all 
that is implicitly involved in the nirvikalpaka stage and 
expresses it in the form of a proposition. It does not add 
anything that is not contained in the object itself.^ It repre¬ 
sents no change or development in the object of perception. 
On the other hand, it marks a change in the perceptive 
consciousness of the object, a development of it from a dumb 
feeling of ‘ something there ’ to an articulate expression of 

1 Vide N VT., p. 128; NK., p, 192. 

^ Vid* NVT.p pp. 183 &nd TB.j pp. 60*01. 
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the feeling aa a oogtiition of this or that definite thing. 
Hence saoikalpaka is as valid as, hut more expressive than, 
^■wruilcalpafca perception.*) 

Yet another theory of perception, wliich we have to 
oonsicler now, presents what in ly he catle 1 tlie most concrete 
view of perception. It takes up the extreme position that 
all perceptions are savikalpaka or determinate and tlnit there 
is no such thing as a perfectly indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) 
perception. This view of perception is sliared by the Carva- 
kas, the iTainjis, the ancient Siibdilcas and the Vi^ist^dvaita 
Vedanta of Hamaniija, According to Kamantija, to know a 
thing is tp know it as possessed of certain attributes. A 
thing’s existence cannot be separated from its nature and 
attributes. To know t-iie ‘ that ’ or existence of a thing is 
also to know the ‘ what ’ or the nature of its existence. All 
knowledge is, therefore, a definite cognition of some object 
as 1 elated to a certain class and (juanfiei. by certain attributes. 

It is always a determinate (saoikalpaka) c ignition of the 
object as this or that kind of thing. There cannot be any 
knowledge of the perfectly indeterminate. That which is no 
thing in particular cannot be tlie object of our knovvledge. 
Hence there is no sucb thing as indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) 
knowledge in the sense of a cognition of what is not determined 
or chantcterised in any way (nirvih^aj. There being thus no 
absolutely indeterminate knowledge, the distinction of nirvi- 
kaJpaka and sacikalpaka perception is a relative distinction. 

. It is a di.stinction between two perceptions, both of which 
cognise an object as somehow quatilied and determined 
(savisesavisaya). But while in nirvikalpaka the object of 
perception is partially determined, in savikalpaka it is deter- ' 
mined more fully and clearly. Thus the first perception of 
a cow is nirvi/calpaka in the sense of being a cognition of it 
as an animal of a certain make-up, or of some kind, but not 


^ Vidt NVT., pp, 137-44; NM., pp. 04-60. 
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of tbia or that particsilar kind. On the other hand, the per¬ 
ception of the same object, in the case of an adult who 
knows cows as a class, will be savikalpaka in so far as the 
object is here further determined and definiiely known as 
belonging to the class of cows. Savikalpaka and niroikalpaka ^ 
perceptions are thus cognitions, not of the characterised and ^ 
uncharacterised, but of the more or less definitely charac- i 
terised object.'- 

The Carvakas, the Sabdikas and the Jainas go further 
than Eamanuja and hold that nirvikalpaka perception is not 
real in any sense. According to the Jainas, all true know¬ 
ledge must be a definite and an assured cognition of objects 
(vyavasayatmakam jndnam).^ Wbat dislinguishes true 
knowledge from doubt, error and the rest is the fact that it 
is a firm belief wliicli is also true. It is a definite judgment 
of an object as this aud not as that.® In it there is a definite 
affirmation or denial that au object is or is not such-and- 
such. In the so-called niraifcalpafca perception, however, 
there is no such definite assertion of anything about any 
object. Hence it cannot be recognised as a form of valid 
knowledge. Further, all knowledge being implicit in and 
manifested by the self, perception is only conditioned and 
not produced by the function of the senses. Every percep¬ 
tion, just when it occurs, will be a complete manifestation of 
the object. In perception there need not be a transition 
from an initial stage of vague and unorganised sense-impres¬ 
sions to that of distinct and determinate knowledge. AU » 
true perceptions are, therefore, determinate (sani/ra/pako) 
cognitions of objects as they really are in themselves.'' 

The same conclusion has been reached by the Sabdikas 
or grammarian philosophers on the ground of the intimate 

1 Priffakgasya nirvikalpakasavik^jJpaliabbetiiibbiontiaja ua nirvi^e^avastud 
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relation between thought anti language. According to them, 
all objects are inseparably connected with the words or 
terms denoting them. All our thoughts and cognitions of 
things are expressed in words and propositions, ^e cannot 
think of things except'through their corresponding denota¬ 
tive terms.* Bhartrlmri, a grammarian philosopher, lays 
it down as a general rule that there can be no thought 
without language and that all knowledge must be verbalised 
experience.® It follows, therefore, that alt our perceptions 
must be cognitions of objects as denoted by certain names 
or words. Tliey must be expressed in propositions, in 
which the perceived thing and "its qualities arc related as 
subject and predicate. Hence there can be no niTvihalpaku 
perception in ihe sense of a cognition which is independent 
of verbal expression and free from association with words 
or general terms.® All perjeption is thus savikalpaka or 
determinate knowledge of objects as qualified by the 
attrjimtes predicated of them. The Carvakas recognise only 
sacikalpaka or determinate perception, in which we cognise 
objects as possessed of a nntuber of perceptible qualities. 
For them, nireikaJpaka perception is a hypothesis wdiich 
cannot be verified by actual experience. It is something 
which cannot be perceived and is therefore unreal. 

With this we pass from the extreme view of perception 
as blind sensation to what appears to us to be another 
extreme view of it as a fully developed judgment expressed 
in a predicative proposition. This is met by an inter¬ 
mediate position that distinguislies between two modes of 
perception, namely, the nirvikaJpaka and the savikalpaka, 
of wliieh the former is a simple apprehension or judgment 
of an object without words, and the latter a predicative 


1 PaiTeVlhllji sarvatlia sariradS ^arvatrs etc,, KYT,, 125, 

< Na ro'flti pritiy yo loke ysil? ^ibdanugamaiJ^te, aninitidliuirsiva jfiftDatij sarvaifi 
4ftbdem gamy ate* (Bhaiiphari, K^fikd quoted id Siddhdniacun'ifjH, pp. 5^-40.) 
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judgment of it in a word-proposition. This intermediate 
position seems to be a more reasonable view of perception. 

The pure sensation, to which the Buddiiists reduce percep¬ 
tion, is a psychological myth. Then the linguistic fiew of 
perception as always a fully developed propositional judg¬ 
ment is contrad.cted by such perceptions as ante-date 
language, e.g. the perceptions of children and higher 
animals. Even in the case of adults who know a language, 
an indefinite cognition of an object as given in sensation 
may very well precede a definite perception, in \vhich it is 
recognised as a particular kind of thing. According to 
most of the Indian systems, the former is the nifoikalpaka 
and the latter the saoikalpaka mode of perceptual knowledge. 

It is also generally held by them that there is no room for 
error in ninikalpaka perception, since it is a bare apprehen¬ 
sion of tlie given object without any judgment of it as tliis 
or that. Hence it is always true. It is the savikalpaka 
perception of an object as a particular kind of tiling that is 
liable to error, since our judgment here may not conform to 
the real'nature of the object.^ 

2. Recognition (pratyahbijM) as a mode of perception 

Eecognition may be understood iu two senses. In a 
wide sense, recognition means understanding the nature or 
character of a thing. In this sense, to recognise a thing 
is to know it a.s such-and-sucli, as when I know that the 
animal before me is a cow. It is generally admitted that 
reco.^nition in this sense is an ordinary mode of perception, 
which is called savikalpaka and -which relates a thing and 
its qualities by way of predication. In a narrow sense, 

I Jityuntil hoitrever, maintains that liabilitj io error k common to both 

rerceptions, Tbeliluskna U senso, lijce tba perception 
of two moons, ure instanced by him as cases of nimkalpaku p&TCQ^iion ^hkh 
I Vide p. 91») 




however, recogoition means knowing a thing as that which 
was known before. To recognise thus means to cognise 
once again that which we are aware of having cognised 
before. PratyahhijM is recognition in this sense. It 
consists in knowing not only that a thing is such-and-such 
but that it is the same thing that we saw before. According 
to the Naiyayikas, pratyahMjM is the conscious reference of 
past and a present cognition to the same object. I see a 
a jar, recognise it as something that was perceived before, 
and say * this is the same jar that I saw.’ ^ 

With regard to the nature of pratyahliijnd or recognition 
the question is : Is it a simple or a complex cognition ? Is 
it a case of pure perception or memory? According to the 
Buddhists, recognition is a mechanical compound of percep¬ 
tion and memory. It cannot be called perception, because 
it relates to a past object with which there cannot be any, 
sense-contact. It cannot be called pure memory which 
refers only to the past, vvliile recognition refers to a present 
object as the ‘ this.’ Nor can we say that recognition 
is a synthesis or unitary product of perception and memory. 
Perception and memory arise respectively out of sensation 
and imagination, and are incapable of fusing into a single 
effect. Admitting that recognition is a unitary product, 
what is the nature of its object? It the object be past, 
then recognition is not different from memory. If it be in 
the future, recognition becomes a form of imagination 
{samhilfd). The object cannot be a merely present fact, 
since in recognition the object is identified with something 
of our past experience. To say that the object of recogni¬ 
tion exists in the past, present and future is a contradiction 
in terms. Hence the Buddhists conclude that pratyahhijM 
is a dual cognition including botli perception and memory 

1 PatvaparsyomiMriayorekfiTiw® pratiaaniJbijuaflarfa pratyftbbiifiaiinnj, etc., NB., 

0. I. 7,3.2, 2. 
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which refer respectively to the two aspects of an object 
as ‘ this ’ and ' that/ or as present and past/ 

TheJainas take pratyabhijM to mean recognition in 
the sense of both understanding the nature of an object 
and knowing that it was perceived before. To recognise 
a thing is to know that it has this or that property, or 
that it is the same as what was seen before. It is not true 
to say that pratyahhijila is a dual cognition consisting of 
perception and memory. Although conditioned by percep¬ 
tion and memory, it is a new kind of knowledge which 
cannot he resolved into them. The testimony of introspec¬ 
tion clearly tells us that pratyabhiiM is a unitary cognition 
and a distinct type of knowledge. What the Maiyayikas call 
npamana or comparison is, according to the Jainas, a form 
of pratyabhijM as understood by them.- 

According to the Naiyayikas, -pTatyabhijM consists in 
knowing that a thing now perceived is the same as what 
was perceived before.® That pratyabhijM or recognition, in 
the second sense, is a single psychosis appears clearly from 
the fact that it refers to one and the same object. The 
cognitions of a jar and a clotli are two differeut psychoses, 
because they are evidently related to two di He rent objectives. 
Recognition refers to only one thing and is therefore a 
simple and unitary cognition. The unique cause (/cararia) of 
the phenomenon of recognition is coastituted by the senses 
and the effects of past experience. Recognition is brought 
about by sense-impressions as modified by the effects of 
previous experience of an object.■* It gives us the knowledge 
of an object as existing in the present and as qualified by 
its relation to the past.'' A thing’s relation to past time 

> UM,, [jp, «8-49. 

* Vide Prnmegakamalamdrtandaf pp. 97-100, 

S Ddvadattft ityatftavaftamaD9kaiaviii^^avI^Bryakafti jfiati&ai pratyabhijiia, 

Mt!abrtaf*nj,p. 25. 

< SarriskarBSfthitftnain^ny^DOa&yab pratlteh kara^jam eto., NM*, p. 459. 

ii Atltakalavyj^^o ibid. 
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or a past experience is a character which qualifies its present 
existence. To know this is just to know that we have per¬ 
ceived it before, i.e. to recognise it. Hence recognition is 
a special mode of savikalpaka perception. In all but the 
nirvikixlpiika mode of perception there is the influence of 
past experience on our present knowledge. All savikalpaka 
or determinate perceptions of objects consist of certatin 
given or presentative elements and certain representative 
factors like ideas and images of similar objects experienced 
in the past. In ,an ordinary savikalpaka perception the re¬ 
presentative factors do not remain distinct but are assimilated 
with the presentative elements to make up one percept. In 
pratyabhijM or recognition, the representative factor has the 
form of a definite recotleotion of some past experience of an 
object and modifies the present perception of it, Still it is 
perception, since it is brought about by sense-object contact.'^ 
Hence the Naiyayika concludes that recognition is a kind 


of qualified perception, in wliicli the present object is quali¬ 
fied by a distinct recollection of its past experience. The 
Mimarasakas and the Advaita Vedantins also hold that re¬ 
cognition is a kind of perception. The Mimamsaka?, iiow- 
ever, do not distinguish it from an ordinary savikalpaka 
perception. According to them, recognition is that kind of 
perception in which the object is determined by the name 
by which it is called, e.gf. ' this is Devadatta.’ ^ For the 
Advaitin, pratyabhipm is a perception of the nirvikalpaka 
kind, since there is in it no predication of anything about 
the perceived object, but an assertion of its identity amidst 
changing conditions.® 


^ Purvabbiifiiaavi^i^tiigrahyamaijamisyofam pratyabliijaiuaoi, NM., p. iGl. 
* 8D., p. 43. 
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CHAPTER X 




EXTRAORDINARY PERCEPTION (ALAUKIKA 
PRATYAK8A) 

1. Sdmanyalaksana or the perceptdon of classes 

In the ancient scliool of the Nyaya we do not meet with 
the distinction between laaidka or ordinary and alaiikika 
or extraordinary perception. This distinction appears in 
the modern Nyaya beginning with G-ahge^a. In lankika or 
ordinary perception there is a normal sense-contact with 
objects present to sense. In ofawfci/ra perception, however, 
the objects are not actually present to sense, but are con¬ 
veyed to it throngh an extraordinary medium. In it there 
is a special kind of sense-object contact (alaukika-sannikarsa). 
Extraordinary perception is of three kinds, namely, samunya- 
laksana, jfianalaksana and yogaja. 

(Sdrndmjalaksana is the perception of a whole class of 
objects through the generic property {sdmdnya) perceived in 
any individual member of that class.) Thus when we per¬ 
ceive something as a pot we judge'it as belonging to the 
class of pots. But to know that the thing belongs to the 
class of pots is also to know all other pots belonging to the 
same class. To say that ‘ this is a pot * is to know, by 
implication, what all other pots are. Hence in perceiving 
one thing as a pot we perceive xall other pots. But the other 
pots are not present to sense in the same way in wRich one 
is present. How then can there be any perception of the 
other pots? If there is to be any perception of the other 
pots, they must be in some sort of contact (sannikarsa) with 






our sense. According to the Naiyayikas, when we per¬ 
ceive one pot we perceive the universal ‘ potness ’ as its 
defining property. It is this perception of the universal 
‘ potness ’ in the present pot that serves the purpose of 
contact (asatti) between sense anti all other pots. The 
knowledge of the universal [sammyajMm) is here the 
medium of sense-object contact, by which we have a percep¬ 
tion of all pots when one is perceived.‘ ft may be objected 
here that samanyataksana perception would make each of 
us omniscient. If all the objects of a class are known with 
the perception of any of them, we should know all knowable 
objects when we perceive anything of the world as belonging 
to the class of knowables. Tlie Naiyayikas reply that in 
sdmunyalak^ana we perceive only one member of a class as 
an individual with its specific and generic properties, while 
the other members are known as possessing tlie generic 
property or the universal alone. Hence we cannot expect to 
have that full and detailed knowledge of ail things, which is 
implied by omniscience. 

That sdmdnyalaksana is a type of real perception is 
supported by the Naiyayikas on the following grounds. 
Without it we cannot explain the knowledge of universal 
propositions (vydpU), which is presupposed in inference. 
Ho\ 5’ do we know that all smokes are related to fire ? We 
cannot know this if our perception be limited to parti¬ 
cular smokes, for any number of particulars will not make 
up the universal. Hence we must admit that \vhiie perceiv¬ 
ing one smoke as related to fire, we perceive all smokes, 
through the universal ‘ srnokeness,’ as so related. It cannot 
be said that it is unnecessary to assume that we perceive all 
srnokes as related to fire, because we cannot even doubt if 
all smokes are related to fire or not unless all smokes are 
somehow presented to us when w'e do perceive one as related 


* As afctiri sray a ij§ m t u gam ia j » jfia n a mi ?? ats ^ e tc- » B P. and BM., 64-65 , 
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to fire.^ Again without samanyahk$ana we cannot explain 
negative judgmentB ol' perception like ' this cloth is not a 
pot,’ ‘ this is not a cow,’ etc. To say that ‘ this is 
not a cow ’ is to know the class of cows, i.e. all cows. 
This can be known only if when perceiving one cow we per¬ 
ceive all other cow's through the universal ‘ cow ness ’ as 
perceived in the present and perceived cow. Further, we 
cannot explain the voluntary effort to attain a pleasure with¬ 
out the heip of satn(lnyalak§an(i. To strive consciously for a 
pleasure is somehow to know it as something to be, but not 
yet, experienced. But how can we know a pleasure which we 
have not yet had? This is possible if, when experiencing 
one pleasure, we know all pleasures through the universal 
‘ pleasurableness ’ as belonging to the perceived pleasure.® 
The Nyaya view of sdmmyalaksana has been severely 
criticised and finally rejected by the Vedanta, According to 
it, saimnya or the universal is a group of essential and 
common attributes belonging to a number of individuals. 
While the universal, as such, may be perceived along with 
the perception of an individual, it does not give us a percep¬ 
tion of all the individuals possessing the same universal. 
Nor is there any valid ground to believe that in perceiving one 
individual we must perceive all other individuals of the same 
class. Thus in inference, say of fire from smoke, it is suffi¬ 
cient if we know ‘ smokeness ’ as related to ‘ fireness.’ It is 
not at all necessary for us to know that all smokes are related 
to fire. If all were known, then there would be no need for 
any inference in a particular case. Similarly, the negative 
judgment ‘ this is not a cow ’ is quite possible if we only 
know what ‘j_cowness ’ is and not what all cows are. So, 
too, there may be a conscious pursuit of some future pleasure 
if the pursuer knows it to be similar to his previously ex- 



1 TC.,n, pp. 2a0f.;SM.,06. 

> IljKi., pp, 283-00. 



perienced pleasures. Por this, there need not be a sUmanya- 
la/csatia perception of all pleasures when one is actually 
perceived,^ 


Now we are to observe that the reality of samanyalaksana 
as a type of perception depends on the presentative know¬ 
ledge, if any, of a class of things, If there is any such 
knowledge with regard to a whole class of things, we have to 
admit sfimany da banc as a type of genuine perception, It 
is pointed out by the Naiyayikas that any knowledge of the 
genus or the class does not justify us in believing in 
samanyalaksana. To know the general character of an 
atom is to have only a conceptual knowledge (manasahodha) 
of all atoms, Bimilarly, we may think of the class of pots 
in a dark room. But that does not mean that we have a 
presentation of all pots til rough any sense for which we 
require the help of a samdnyalaksaiia perception. It is only 
when in perceiving some individual object there is the 
presentation of the class of objects to which it belongs that 
we Ijave to admit samdnyalaksaxia to explain the presentative 
knowledge of that class. Hence the crucial question is this : 
Is there any presentative or direct knowledge, of a class of 
tilings? The N.aiyayikas contend that there is such a know¬ 
ledge and seek to prove it on such grounds as we have 
explained above. Before we come to these we may state the 
foilow'ing facts as more or less non-controversial. 

When I know an individual as belonging to a certain 
class I know' the universal or class-essence underlying it. 'I’o 
know the universal, liowever, is to kimw a character or 
group of characters which belongs to all the members of the 
class. So in knowing the universal I know ali the indivi¬ 
duals of that class—past, present and future—as participat¬ 
ing in that universal. To know a horse as horse is to 
know horseness, and to know horseness is to know that it 


^ VA dm itaiiddh i, pp* 137-39, 



belongs to all horses, or to know all horses as possessing it. 
Again, a knowledge of the class seerns to be implied in any 
generalisation. When from such particular cases as ‘ A is 
mortal,' 'B is mortal,’ 'C is mortal, ’ and soon, we con¬ 
clude that ‘ al/men are mortal,’ we somehow know that 
mortality is true of the class of men. Now the question is : 
How do we know anything about the whole of a class of 
things from the observation of some of its members ? In 
other words, bow do we get general propositions from the 
observation of particular facts? 

In Western logic this is explained by inductive infer¬ 
ence.^ The Naiyayikas, however, hold that the knowledge 
of the class or tlie general proposition is given by perception 
of an extraordinary kind. The Vedantins, on the other 
hand, argue that a generalisation is the statement of an 
invariable relation between universals and that it is knowm 
through the observation of their concomitance in one or 
more instances. Thus the general proposition ‘ all men are 
mortal,' or ‘ whatever is smoky is fiery ’ is the expression of 
an invariable relation between manhood and mortality, or 
sraokeness at)d fireness. We have a knowledge of such 
genera] propositions when in any particular instance we find 
manhood to be related to mortality, or smokeness to fireness. 
The Vedanta view of generalisation thus corresponds to what 
is known as “ intuitive induction” in Weslern logic® and 
is explained as a “ process by means of which we apprehend 
a particular instance as exemplifying nn abstract generaliza¬ 
tion,” as when ‘ from the apprehension of this red patch as 
being darker than that pink patch we may know immediately 
that every sucli red patch (x.e. redness) is darker than every 
such pink patch (i.e. pinkness).’ It seems to me that 
while the abstract principles of mathematics may be taken as 

1 MilK of Lofiic; Stebbing, Lo<jh in Pradice, 19-20, 

^ Ffde StebbiDgj Modern IntTodtiotion to Logics p. 943, 





statements of necessary relalions between certain universal 
concepts, all our empirical generalisations, including those 
here given, are truths about classes of things. In fact, such 
principles are what may be better called the necessary laws 
of thought rather than truths about any universal that has a 
denotative reference to a class of things. But, if we take 
the above cases as. abstract generalisations exemplified in 
particular instances, we do not understand bow they can 
be called, as some Western logicians have called them, 
“ intuitive'induction." If by such induction we are to mean 
“ the immediate apprehensif^n of an axiom by means of its 
exemplification in a particular instance,” we must admit 
that there is no room for any induction or inference or 
reasoning in it. If we have an immediate knowledge of 
anything, there is no need for any inference or reasoning 
witli regard to it. A deseriptiion of such knowledge as 
” intuitive iudnotion ” seems to me to be no less objection¬ 
able than a desci'iption of it as ” perceptual inference.” 
If, however, by ” intuitive induction ” we mean the intuitive 
knowledge of a general principle through a particular 
instance, we should make it plain that such instance is not 
the basis of an inference with regard to the general principle. 
Rather, the general principle is apprehended along with 
the particular instance, although an explicit statement of it 
may be separated from the latter by an interval of time. 
To guard against a possible misunderstanding, therefore, 
it is better to characterise our knowledge of the general 
principles of logic and mathematics as intuition than to 
call it an “ intuitive induction.” ^ 

Our ordinary generalisations, however, are different 

1 Thiu ie really admitted by Dr- Stubbing altbongh thert^ aeetii^ to be some 
waverinpr ut certain pl&eee. Cf. Tbu& we may be said to the geaeral principle in 
apprehending^ .the particular case.'* ** The miuiiion h of the form but it relates to the 
material exemplified in the form ” (itaUce mine\ (Modern Introductim to Logic ^ 
pp. 06-07, 244.) 
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from the abstract principles of logic and mathematics, 
While the latter are truths about certain universal concepts, 
the former are truths about classes of things. When we 
lay down the proposition ‘ all men are mortal,’ or ‘ all smoky 
objects are fiery,’ what we really want to convey is, not 
that there is a necessary relation between manhood and 
mortality, or between stnokeneas and fireness, but that 
mortality is true of the class of men, or that all smokes are 
connected with fire. Such propositions are empirical 
generalisations in the sense that these are assertions about 
whole classes o! things, which are true, and that these are 
arrived at from observation of particular instances. But 
what is the nature of the process of knowledge that is 
involved wiien we generalise from ‘ some ’ to ‘ all ’ in a logical¬ 
ly valid way ? Is it any kind of induction ? If so, it must 
be either ‘ perfect induction ’ or “ Induction by Simple 
Enumeration.” A ‘ perfect induction ’ is one in which 
‘from the consideration of each of the members of a limited 
class we pass to a generalisation concerning all the members 
of that class.’ This is exemplified when on examining 
every boy of a class one says “all the boys of this class are 
intelligent.” With regard to this Stebbing “ say-s: ‘ Mr. 
Johnson has suggested the convenient name siimmfiry 
induction for this mode of inference, and that it is certainly 
a more appropriate name than “ perfect induction.” ’ It 
seems to me that both names are equally inappropriate, and 
that for the same reason. A summary of a number of 
observed facts is not au induction at ail. To call it an 
induction, be it perfect or summary, is to misjudge its 
epistemic character as inferential. If on examining every 
patient in a sick-room a physician says “ ail the patients 
in this room have got fever, ’ ’ then his judgment is not to 
be described as an induction or inference in any sense. It 


1 Modern Introduction fo Logic^ p, 244, 



is but a memory-synthesis like the one we have when we 
understand the meaning of a sentence by a synthesis of its 
constituent words and their meanings as that is effected by 
memory. Hence our knowledge of a general proposition 
like ‘ all men are mortal ’ cannot be called a perfect induc¬ 
tion,” even if it were possible for us to examine all men. 
But that is not possible as a matter of fact, since in man 
we have, not a limited, but an unlimited class that has 
“an infinite number of members.” 

Let US next consider whether an empirical generalisation 
like ' all men are mortal ’ can be explained by “ Induction 
by Simple JSnumeration.” “ Generalisation from a number 
of examined instances wiiieh are not assumed to constitute 
all the instances of the given class is now usually known 
by the name Induction by Simple Enumeration.” ^ Such 
induction may, therefore, be put in this form : ‘ A, B, C 
are mortal, therefore all men are mortal,’ But this is not 
a form of valid inference. It obviously violates the general 
rule of inference that we must not go beyond the evidence, 
since in this inference the conclusion makes a state¬ 
ment about all men on the ground of what is observed in 
some men. Further, if it were a form of valid inference, it 
would validate any argument that might be put in this 
form, just as the forms of deduction guarantee the validity 
of a reasoning that may be put in any of them. While, 
however, we accept the argument ‘ all men are mortal, be¬ 
cause A, B, C are orortal,’ we do not acquiesce in the 
proposition ‘ all men are wdiite, because A, B, C are white.’ 
But why ? If we examine the two arguments we shall 
see that the distinction between them is this. In the first, 
mortality which is found in some men is predicated of all 
men. In the second, whiteness which is observed in some 
men is predicated of all men. But then, we find A, B, C 


1 op. Ce.,p. 216 . 
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to be mortal, not because they are A, B, C, but because 
they are men. On the contrary, we know that A, B, 0 are 
white because they are A, B, 0, and not simply because 
they are men as such. This means that while mortality 
is related to the essential nature of A, B, C, whiteness is 
not so related to them. That individual men like A, B, C 
possess a certain essential common nature which is to be 
found in all men is borne out by the fact that we put 
together all men into the class ‘ man ’ and exclude all other 
animals from that class. If, then, we find that mortality 
is related to the essential nature of some meu, we know 
that all men must be mortal. That is, we know all meu 
to be mortal when we know that mortality belongs to the 
essential nature of some men like A, B, C. But the first 
knowledge does not follow from the second. To know 
mortality to be related to the essential nature of some men 
is just to know that it is related to all men or the class of 
men. ‘ What is related to the essential nature of some 
men must be related to all men * is a truth which is known 
directly or immediately, and for which we require no infer¬ 
ence or reasoning. Hence our knowledge about the whole 
class is here an intuitive knowledge due to the kuoAvledge 
of the class-essence or the universal. It cannot be said 
that the knowledge of the class-essence or the universal is 
got by inductive inference. The latter presupposes the 
former and so cannot be the ground of it. It seems to me 
that tlie universal, underlying a class of things is either 
directly known or never known. Observation of and experi¬ 
ment on things help us to find or discover the universal 
that is in them, but not to make or construct it out of 
them. And when by observation and experiment we find 
that the universal or class-essence is related to something, 
we know at once tiiat all the members of the class are 
related to that thing. According to the Kaiyayikas, it is 
the perception of the whole of a class as related to an 
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attribute, which is simultaneous with the perception of the 
class-essence as so related. To distinguish it from ordinary 
sense perception they call it alauidka or extraordinary per¬ 
ception. IE this be, as it very likely is, so, what is known 
as inductive inference may be reduced to the Naiyayika’s 
sdmanyalaksana perception in the sense of intuition of a 
general proposition through the knowledge of the class- 
essence or the universal.^ 


The Naiyayikas further point out that without the per¬ 
ception of the whole of a class of things the problem of 
generalisation cannot even arise. If, when perceiving a 
particular smoke as related to fire, we ask ‘ are all 
smokes related to fire? ’ it is because the class of smokes 


1 Some Western bgIL"ians tuJJy reflliae the futility of a[! miucUoD aa a form of 
valid iofereocep They do noti however, so clearly realiae the implication of thia 
futility. If there ia no /orm. of indactive iofsrenoe, there can be no eoch thing aa 
jpductive inference in logic. If thia be admitted, ae it should ho, then the problem of 
generalisation takes & different forui^ A gonoroiliBatLon is uo longer a matter of 
infeisnce, but is to be explained by way of intuitionp That our knowledge of general 
principles is ijatuitive will be aclmitted by many. Bnt very few, if any, will admit 
that an empirkal generalHibion also is a inatter of iutnitiou based on the knowledge 
of clftsB-essencea or universals, Some Western logicians, however, seem to tend 
towards thia view when they try to establish a general proposition on the greond of the 
knowledge of ^'important resemblances’’ or "eommori properties” or *'clasa-characteta*’ 
ol things. OoDsider, for example, the following statementa from Dr. Stebbing : * Such 
classes as and 'man differ from suoh olaaaee as things and sour things In 

the fact that every member of the claas ffioan, for inatanco, has several properties in 
common with all the other [oambers, whereas the merabecs of the class sourief things 
have few properties in com moo which are oot also possessed by things that are not 
scarlet. Such classes m swans are caJIe l by Millj ” natural kinds.” * Simple eniimera- 
(ion is not, then, to be regarded as a procajs sortpfy of ^lounting ; it is a counting of 
instances recognised as huving curiam propeTties fa ^^ommon. The mforence is depen¬ 
dent upon recog tiitiou of restiJnlifunces/ {Modern IniroduGiion to Logic j pp. 218*40.) 
* It is the fact that eertain properties are found together that makes class names so 
uaeful. If we know that there is a eet of propart lea such that no member of the aet 
as ever found without other menibera of the set^ then we have a basis for inference. 
It is because this appears to be the case with natural kinds that generalisation about 
natural kindSi such aa crows, aeidSt 7«eu, seems to be plausible.’ (Op, df., p. 2Bl.) 
” As Mr, Keynes points out: ' Soientifle method, indeed, ia matiiJy devoted to dis¬ 
covering Tueatii of 30 heightening the known analogy that we may diapenae aa far .is 
posaiblo with the methods of pure induction,’ ” (Op. cit., p. 256.) 
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is somehow presented to us. It eaunqt be said that 
we merely think of all smokes as a concept or 
general idea, and that there is no presentation or direct 
experience of them. We can think of snch particular 
smokes as were previously experienced by us. But the idea 
of particular smokes always falls short of the class of smokes 
or all smokes. And there cannot be any idea of the class 
of smokes without a corresponding direct experience of it. 
It is only when, in perceiving one smoke as related to fire, 
all smokes are presented to us through the perception of 
the class-essence ‘smokeness,’ that we can legitimately 
ask the question : Are all smokes or the class of smokes 
reiated to fire? Hence we conclude that samanyalaksam 
is a type of genuine perception. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that we have not such a perception whenever 
we perceive any individual possessing a class-essence. It 
is only when the perception of the class-essence of an 
individual has a direct reference to the class of things to 
which it belongs that we have to admit a s&manyalaksana 
perception of that class of things through the perception of 
the class-essence. In what eases other than those mention¬ 
ed above there is such a reference is a matter of phenomeno¬ 
logical observation which we need not discuss here. 


2. Jhanalaksana or acquired perception 

The second type of extraordinary perception is called 
jhanalak§ana. It is the perception of an object which is in 
contact with sense through a previous knowledge of itself.^ 
When on seeing sometliing one says : ‘ I see a piece of 
fragrant sandalwood,’ he has an immediate knowledge or 
perception of its fragrance. This cannot be explained 
without the help of jmnalaksana. How can he perceive 


1 Vi^ayi ystsya t-aayaiva vyap&ro BP.> 6B. 
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the fragrant sandalwood, seen at a distance? Its fragrance 
is not then smelt by him and so does not come in contact 
with the sense of smell. Nor can there be any ordinary 
contact between smell and the sense of sight. Still he 
perceiyes it as fragrant sandalwood lying at a distance. 
Hence we arc to say that there is some extraordinary contact 
between fragrance and t!ie sense of sight. Here our past 
experience of fragrance in the sandalwood does the w'orkof 
contact between sense and object. Our past knowledge of 
fragrance (murahhajnana) brings about the present percep¬ 
tion of it, although it is not actually smelt by us. It cannot 
be said that the present perception of fragrance as a parti¬ 
cular is brought about by samanyalakmia cognition of the 
class of fragrants.. The latter cognition supposes an 
ordinary perception of the genus of fragrance through sense- 
contact which is not to be found in the present ease.’ Thus 
we see that in both samanyahksana and jmnalaksana per¬ 
ceptions sense-object contact is mediated by some kind of 
knowledge. In the former, the knowledge of a uuiversal 
and, in the latter, some past experience is the medium of 
contact between sense and the perceived objects. But the 
distinction between them is this. "\Vhile in samanyalaksana 
the knowledge of the universal leads to the perception of the 
individuals in which it inheres {aSraya), in jMnalaksana, 
a past knowledge leads to the present perception of its own 
object {yadvisayakam jMnam tasyaita pratyasattih).^ 

The Naiyayikas explain illusions by the help of the 
theory of jtidnahksana perception. The illusory silver is 
perceived because it is presented through our previous 
knowledge of silver as seen at some other time and place. 
But the Vedanta objects to the Nyaya theory of jildnalaksana. 
It argues that to recognise jmnalaksana as a type of genuine 
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perception is to reduce ordinary inference to perception, 
If the fragrance of sandalwood be perceived because we 
liave a previous knowledge of it as connected with sandal¬ 
wood, then in the inference of fire from smoke, the fire 
may be said to be perceived since ws have also a 
previous knowledge of it as related to smoke. There 
is nothing to distinguish betvween the two cases. In 
the one we have a perception of sandalwood and a 
previous knowledge of its relation to fragrance. In the 
other, we have a perception of' smoke and a similar know¬ 
ledge of its relation to fire. Pie nee if the fragrance be in 
extraordinary contact with sense and so perceived, there 
may be such an extraordinary perception of fire and, for 
the matter of that, of all objects of inference. So the 
Vedanta holds that our knowledge of the fragrance of 
sandalwood, seen at a distance, is due to inference and not 
any extraordinary perception like the Naiyayika’s jnana- 
kksana.^ 

Now let us consider whether the knowledge of the 
fragrant sandal that is involved in the judgment “ I see 
a fragrant sandalwood ” is really a case of perception as 
held by the Naiyayikas, cxr a case of inference as urged by 
the Vedantins. Students of Western philosophy will 
readily recognise that such knowledge is of the same kind as 
what is called “ complication ” by some psychologists. The 
judgment “ I see a fragrant sandalwood ” is in fact equiva¬ 
lent to the judgment “ The sandalw'ood looks fragrant.” 
And this isjreally another instance of what Stout, Ward and 
Wundt call “ complication ” and illustrate by such 
judgments as “ Ice looks cold,” “The armour looks hard, 
smooth and cold.” ® We may go further and say that the 
Naiyayika’s jndnalaksana is similar to the visual perception 

1 VP.pCb.l. 

2 Vide Stout, Marmot of Psyetiologyf p. 102i Wundfc, Human awfi Aniiml 
Psychology t pp 286-S6. 
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of distance, since the eyes have ** no independent means of 
apprehending those relations of surfaces and lines which 
presuppose the third dimension.” If there can be a visual 
perception of distance, coldness, hardness, etc., there can 
also be a visual perception of fragrance. Hence the funda¬ 
mental question to be discussed here is this : Can there be, 
and is there in fact, a visual perception (i) of distance, 
(i'i) of coldness, hardness, etc., and (m) of fragrance. 

With regard to the first case (i), J. S. Mill ’ was 
strongly of opinion that ‘^the perception of distance by the 
eye is, in reality, an inference grounded on experience ; 
though in familiar cases it takes place so rapidly as to appear 
exactly on a par with tliose perceptions of sight which are 
really intuitive, our perceptions of colour.’ Modern psycho¬ 
logy, however, has outgrown this view and finds no difficulty 
in admitting that there is a visual perception of distance. 
'With regard to the other cases, however, there is much 
difference of opinion among philosophers, both Indian and 
Western. While the Advaftins would bring all such cases 
under inference, the Naiyayikas are in favour of treating 
them as genuine perceptions. Among modern thinkers some 
psychologists like Stout, Ward and Wundt take at least the 
second group of cases (w) as a form of perception, although, 
to distinguish it from ordinary perception, they give it the 
name of ” complication.” Many other psychologists, 
however, would reduce tliem to some kind of rapid or 
implicit inference. As for the third case (m)> the Naiyayikas 
are perhaps the only realists who would say that we have a 
visual perception of fragrance. 


How are we to deal with the second and the third case ? 
We have to raise two questions, vk. (i) how are we to 
distinguish between perception and inference, and (It) where 
are we to draw the lino between perception and inference ? 


^ 0 / Logir, p* 4* 
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Perception may be defined an immediate knowledge 
of objects or a knowledge of objects which is not brought 
about by any other knowledge. On the other hand, 
inference is the indirect knowledge of an object through 
the mediation of sotne sign which is known to be alw'ays 
related to it. In both perception and inference there is 
an interpretation of eome datum. In both we may dis¬ 
tinguish between a gipen and a suggested content. In 
perception there is a synthesis of some sensuous elements 
and some non-sensiiona presentations. But in perception 
these two elements are not kspt distinct. They fuse into 
one whole or form parts of one complex object, There is 
no transition of consciousness from the one to the other. 
We do not think of the one apart from and independently 
of the other. The one immediately suggests the other and 
gives rise to the cognition of an object as one whole, of 
which they are the parts. Thus in an adult’s visual 
perception of a rose, the sensory element, namely, its colour, 
immediately presents its other qnalities, namely, its touch 
and smell, and the sensed and the presented elements blend 
into the perception of the rose. 

Inference is distinguished from perception by the fact 
that it gives us a knowledge of some fact through the 
mediation of some other fact on the basis of a uniform 
relation between them. Of these two facts the second 
suggests the first through a knowledge of their uniform 
connection with each other. But tlie suggestive fact and 
the suggested fact remain distinct and we are conscious of 
a transition of thought from the one to the other. These 
do not fuse into one whole as they do in perception. 
Rather, they stand out as two wholes or two distinct facts, 
either of which is thought of independently of the other. 
Thus in the inference of fire from smoke my mind passes 
from one thing to another which is distinct from it and is 
thought of independently of it. Hence the distinction 





between perception and inference is briefly this : Perception 
is the integral immediate consciousness of an object. 
Inference is a multiple mediated consciousness of an object 
which may be expressed as a this-therefore-that conscious¬ 
ness. 

In view of the above distinction between perception and 
inference we cannot admit the Advaitin’s contention that to 
recognise' jMnakksana as a form of perception is to 
obliterate the distinction between perception and inference. 
When we pass such judgments as ‘ the rose looks soft,' 
‘ tlie stone looks hard,’ we do not jmss from the colour of 
the rose or the stone to its tactual quality. Likewise, when 
we say ‘ ice looks cold,’ or ‘ the sandal looks fragrant,* 
there is no transition of thought from ice to coldness, or 
from the sandal to its fragrance. We do not say “ because 
ice, therefore cold,” or ’ because sandal, therefore fragrant.' 
On the other baud, coldness or fragrance is a part of the 
presentation of the ice or the sandal. What we say is : “1 
see the cold ice or the fragrant sandal,” just as we say 
” we see the distant hill.” In tiie inference of fire from 
smoke, however, there is a transition of our thought 
from smoke to fire as two distinct objects. We never say 
“ I ace the fiery smoke.” In fact, the fire is here only 
thought of by us and not presented to us. To recognise 
jmnalaksana, therefore, as a form of perception is not to 
ignore the fundamental distinction between perception and 
inference. 

It may indeed be contended here that while in the visual 
perception of a rose or a stone or a block of ice, there is a 
presentation of some tactual quality, there is no such pre¬ 
sentation of fragrance in the visual perception of sandal¬ 
wood. To this we are to say that if tlje eye can present a 
tactual quality like softness or hardness or coldness which 
it is not fitted, by nature, to perceive, there is no inherent 
impossibility in the eye being made competent to perceive 





smell. We are, therefore, to consider under what condition 
or conditions perception takes place. When we have discover¬ 
ed tijese conditions, we shall see that, although logically per¬ 
ception nnd inference are two fundamentally distinct ways of 
knowing, yet from the psychological standpoint, it is not 
possible to draw the line between them. 

As we have already said, perception is constituted by 
the union o£ certain sensuous elements with certain non- 
sensuous presentations into one whole. The sensuous ele¬ 
ments are the given and the non-sens nous elements are 
presented by the given. As a general rule, perception 
occurs when there is either a natural or a habitual associa¬ 
tion between the sensuous and the non-sensnous elements of 
perception, so that the one immediately calls up the other 
and the two are fused into one whole of presentation of some 
object. By ‘ natural association ’ I mean an association, in 
our minds, of one sense quality with such other sense quali¬ 
ties as are, by nature, connected with it. It follows natur¬ 
ally from this that such associations will be moat frequently 
experienced by us and therefore ingrained in our minds. 
The question as to how many senses and sense qualities 
there are is not relevant for our present purpose. We adopt 
here the universally accepted view that there are five senses 
and five corresponding sense qualities, namely, smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. Taking these sense qualities in the 
order in which they have beeii mentioned here, we may say that 
there is a natural connection of that which precedes to those 
which succeed it, but not vice versa. Thus a smelling object 
has generally some taste, colour, touch and sound. But a 
sounding object like space or air has no colour, taste and 
smell. So also, to smell a thing is generally to see and 
touch it. But to see a thing is not to taste or smell it so 
generally. Hence it is that a smell or taste sensation 
naturally calls up the colour and touch of an object. 

Ou the other hand, a ^ habitual association ’ is the asso- 



ciation, in our minds', of one sense quality with those which 
are not, by nature, connected with it. Hence it is less 
frequently experienced by us and is, in many cases, looser 
than a natural association,■“ Still when a habitual associa¬ 
tion between them is once formed in our minds, one sense 
quality immediately calls up others and all of them are 
combined into the perception of an object. Thus sound is 
not naturally connected with touch as there is sound in 
space but no touch. So also, touch has no natural relation 
to colour, as there is touch in the air but no colour. Simi¬ 
larly, there is no natural connection of colour with taste and 
smell. Thus there is colour in light but no taste and smell. 
Hence it is that an association of. colour with smell is looser 
than that of smell with colour, with which it is naturally 
connected. While the mere smell of kerosene immediately 
suggests its colour, the latter by itself hardly suggests the 
former. But by repeated experiences of their uniform con¬ 
nection with one another a habitual association between 
them may be established in our minds, and one sense quality 
may present another which is not naturally connected with 
it. It is in this way that the sound of a bell presents its 
tactual and visual qualities and we have the auditory percep- 
tiou of a bell, just as the sight of the bell presents its tactual 
and auditory qualities and we have a visual perception of it., 
Thus we say " I hear the bell,” just as we say “ I see the 
bell.” 

The two alternative conditions of perception, viz, a 
natural and a habitual association between its two elements, 
are realised iu the life of an individual through repeated 
experiences of the objects of the w'orld. When we speak of 

1 This tB also lit!mitted by some Western tbiukerB. Cf, Stoat* 0 / 

pp, 102-OB : ^ In the qualification of actual toach ejperiijnce by viaual experieoco 

we fill d the oat on of the conatitiientfl of the coinplex much looser.' Cf, also BoeaDgnetp 
fhc EssmiihU of LoffiCpp, 31 : * The judgment of sight percepiioa,'^" That (which 1 
see) is a cab** Hhongh its terms are more inexfrieuhly infeTwovertt has just the a a roe 
elemtnta io it as the jndgjiieot of sound perception, That (which I bear) ia a cab.** * 
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a natural association between them we do not mean that^ it ' 
is congenital, so that the association is formed in the mind 

of every individual from liis or her birth. If it were so, 

every baby should have as good perceptions as any grown-up ■ > 

person, All that we mean by a natural association is that it 
has a basis in the constitution of things and that it is most 
frequently met with in the experiences of an individual. If, 
therefore, both natural and habitual associations arc produced 
by repeated experiences, two important consequences would 
follow : (1) It. follows that the knowledge of the .same object 
may, wideT the same ohjectjve conditious, be a matter of pei- 
ception or inference for different individuals, according as 
there is or is not a natural or a habitual association as the 
basis of their knowledge. {2} It follow's that, binder the same 
objective conditions, the knowledge of the same object may at 
first be a rnatter of inference and subsequently of perception, 
and vice versa, for one and the same individual. The know¬ 
ledge of a rose from its sight is a perception for the person 
in whom the repeated experiences of roses have established 
a natural or a habitual association between its colour and 
touch and smell. The knowledge of the same rose, under 
the same external conditions, will be an inference for 
another person when, for want pf repeated experiences, its 
colour does not immediately call up its touch and smell, but 
suggests them as distinct ideas or images on the ground of 
its similarity to the colour of roses. For illustration we 
may refer to the difference between our knowledge of a new 
variety of the rose and that of the gardener who presents it to 
us. An armour may look hard, smooth and cold to an adult 
who is familiar with it. A child may just it to 

have these or very different tactual qualities. The fragrance 
of sandalwood may be directly known from its sight by those 
who are closely acquainted with it, but for others its visual 
appearance may only be a sign from which to infer its fra¬ 
grance. When I go to a foreign country I can barely infer 
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the distauce and size of an object from its.'''isua] appearance, 
bnt a native of the country who is familiar with the emiron- 
ment has a perception of these from the same position, 
which is essentially visual. If, however, I stay there for 
some months ancl become familiar with the environment, I 
may have a visual perception of the same facts under the 
same objective conditions- For the illustration of the con¬ 
verse case, i. e. the relapse of perception into inference, we 
may refer to (f) any case of senility in which a person has 
but a doubtful inferential knowledge of things and persons 
under the same objective conditions under which he or she 
once used to perceive them, and (m) the common though 
curious instance of forgetfulness in which we fail to recog¬ 
nise an old acquaintance whom we have not seen for many 
years and try to infer his identity by putting certain 
questions to him and judging their answers. 

The foregoing discussion leads us to the conclusion that there 
cannot be an absolute line of demarcation between perception 
and inference. We cannot say that under the same objective 
conditions the knowledge of an object must always be a per¬ 
ception for every individual and that it can never be other¬ 
wise. Nor can we aver that such knowdedge must always 
be an inference for all individuals and that it can never be a 
perception for any. On the contrary, we are to admit that it 
may be either, for different individuals, or for the same in¬ 
dividual at different stages of his or her life, according to 
his or her or their mental equipment. 

In view of the answers which we have given to the two 
questions stated above we are justified in saying that, under 
certain conditions, it is quite possible that there may be a 
presentation of fragrance in relation to the activity of the 
visual sense. When these conditions are fulfilled, there is 
nothing to prevent the eye from giving us an immediate 
knowledge of fragrance. And that is why of all people the 
Vedantins must admit that there may be a visual perception 
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of fragrance) since, according to them, perception is jnst 
immediate knowledge and not any cognition produced by 
sense stimulation. Hence we admit that there may be a 
visual perception of fragrance, just as some psychologists 
believe that there is a visnal perception ot hardness, coldness 
and the like. Since, however, such perceptions are brought 
about by senses which are not ordinarily capable of perceiv¬ 
ing their objects, it is better to call them extraordinary and 
pnt them in a separate class as jMnalak^am perception or 
complication. 

3. Yogaja or intuitive perception 

The third kind of extraordinary perception is called 
yogajfl. It is the intuitive perception of all objects-—past, 
distant and future-due to some supernormal powers generat¬ 
ed in the mind by devout meditation {yog^bhydsujunito 
dhannaoHesah). In the case of those who have attained 
spiritual perfection {ijukta), such intuitive knowledge of all 
objects is constant and spontaneous. In the case of others 
who are on the way to perfection {yufijana), it requires the 
help of concentration as an auxiliary condition.' 

The reality of yopajct perception is generally accepted in 
Indian philosophy on the authority of the scriptures (;Sruti 
and the like).® But there is nothing absurd or strange 
in the concept of an intuitive knowledge of all things. As 
concepts analogous to yogaja we may mention the theologi¬ 
cal ideas of eternity and omniscience, or that of intuition in 
the philosophy of Spinoza and Schelling. Again, it is a 
psychological fact that by concentration we may expand the 
span of our consciousness so as to cognise a number of 
objects at one and the same time. It is also a naatter of 
common observation that sometimes we forget to do the 

1 -BP. it SM.,es-ae. 
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right tluQg at tlie right moraent. lii mariy cases, tlie 
reason for this is that our mind is distracted by or scattered 
over many other things. Sooner or later, however, we detect 
such lapses just when the distraction is over and the mind 
becomes calm and collected. Similarly, when we recollect 
something by an effort of attention we see how concentration 
of the mind helps to manifest the past and the distant. In 
truth, consciousness is, in its own nature, of unlimited span. 
The limitations of our consciousness are due, not to any¬ 
thing in the nature of conscious ness itself, but to the physio¬ 
logical conditions under which it has to work in us. Such 
considerations suggest that it is possible for the human 
consciousness to have an instantaneous knowledge of all 
things, provided it can get over its organic limitations and 
natural distractions. But granting that such knowledge 
is possible, can we speak of it as perception in any sense? 
It is not certainly the ordinary perception of an object which 
is present to and affects our senses. What is past, distant 
or future cannot be the object of our ordinary' sense percep¬ 
tion. Still we cannot say that intuitive knowledge is due 
to inference or any other kind of reasoning. Intuitions 
come to us with the spontaneity and vividness of a lightning 
flash, as it were. In all respects they are more like the 
given contents of our knowledge than the products of our 
imagination, thought or reasoning. Hence if we are to 
classify intuitive knowledge at all, we are to say that, like 
the knowledge by clairvoyancej it is perception of an extra¬ 
ordinary kind. 
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THE THEORY OF INFERENCE 
(ANUMINAPRAMUSTA) 


CHAPTEE XI 

THE NATUEB OF INFEBENCE 
1. Definition of Anumana or Inference 

(Anumana literally means snch knowledge as follows 
some other knowledge. It is the knowledge of an 
object due to a previous knowledge of some sign 
or mark (litiga)A The previous knowledge is the know¬ 
ledge of the linga or mark^ as having a universal 
relation with the sadhya or major term and as being 
present in the paksa or minor terrn.^ Hence anumana has 
been defined in the Nyaya system as the knowledge of an 
object, not by direct observation, but by means of the 
knowledge of a Hiiga or sign and that of its universal relation 
(vy&pti) with the inferred object.''^ 

The object of inference is some fact w'hicb follows from 
some other fact because of a imiversal relation between the 
two. With regard to something of our experience we want 
to know' by means of anumana that which may not be per¬ 
ceived but is indicated by what is perceived in it. Aniimma 
as a pramdna is therefore the source of our knowing through 
the medium of a sign or mark that a thing has a certain 
character. It leads to the knowledge of a thing as possess¬ 
ing a character, say fire, because of its having another 
character, smoke, which we apprehend and which we know 
to be always connected-with it. Thus in anumana we arrive 
at the knowledge of an object through the medium of two 
acts of knowledge or propositions. 

^ Miteoa lirlgeoa iidgino'rbliaaya paacaninjiiia-iiiaDiJmSnaTn, 1. 1. 3. 
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ay stems of Indian philosophy agree in holding that 
anuniano. is a process of arriving at truth not by direct 
observation but by means of the knowledge of vydpU or a 
universal relation between two things. The Nyaya view is 
stated already) According to the Vaiiiesikas, anumana is 
the knowledge derived from the perception of a Unga or 
sign which is uniformly connected with something else, 
such as cause, effect, co-effects and correlative terras. The 
Buddhists take aminana to consist in the perception of 
that which is known to be inseparably connected with 
another thing. Such inseparable connection between two 
things is due either to the law of causality or the principle of 
essential identity (tadMtpatti and tmtmya).’^ So also the 
Jaioas hold that amimdna is the method of knowing an un- 
perceived object through the perception of a sign and the 
recollection of its invariable concomitance with that object.® 
4he Siuhkbya and the Yoga, the Mimauisa ami the Vedanta 
system too define anumana as the knowledge of one term 
of a relation, which is not perceived, through the knowledge 
of the other term which is perceived and is explicitly under¬ 
stood as invariably related to the first terra.* In anumana 
what is perceived leads us on to the knowledge of what ^ is 
inferred through the knowledge of a universal relation 
(vyapti) between I he two. 


2. Distinction between perception and inference 

Perception and inference are equally valid methods of 
human knowledge (pra?ndna). But while perception is in¬ 
dependent of any previous knowledge, inference depends on 
previous perception. Inference is sometimes defined as 

1 PS.,pp. 99f. 

. ^ NyGyaiUifidttt H. 
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knowledge which is preceded by perception/ It depends 
on perception for the knowledge of the lihga or the middle 
term as subsisting in the paksa or the minor term. It 
depends on perception also for the knowledge of vyapti or 
the universal relation between the middle and major terms 
of inference.® It is only when we have observed two things 
to be always related that from the perception of the one 
we infer the existepce of the other. Thus inference is 
knowledge derived from some ■ other knowledge, while per¬ 
ception is not derived from any other knowledge. That is, 
inference is mediate and perception immediate knowledge of 
an object. 

All perception is essentially of one kind, namely, that it 
is a knowledge of what is given. But there are different 
kinds of inferences based on different kinds of vyapti or 
universal relation. Poroeption is generally due to some con¬ 
tact of our sense-organs with the objects perceived by us. It 
gives us knowledge of only those objects which lie within 
the range of the senses. Hence it is limited to the here and 
the now, i.e. to present objects. Inference, on the other 
hand^ is due to the knowledge of vyapti or universal relations 
among objects. It is by means of such universal principles 
that inference gives us a knowledge of objects beyond the reach 
of our senses. It extends our knowledge from the present 
to the pastj^ distant and future. Ordinarily we perceive 
objects that are in actual contact with our senses, but w'e 
infer those that are not open to sense perception.Percep¬ 
tion usually excludes inference but not vice versa. What is 
■perceived or directly known does not ordinarily require to 
be known indirectly by means of inference. Inference 
functions with regard to neither what is absolutely unknown 
nor what is definitely known. It relates to objects that are 

1 NS., 1. 1 6, 
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doubtiul, i.c. objects whicb we Ijave reasoas to believe in, 
but which are not yet established facts. Hence inferences 
generally require confirmation by means of perception.' 


3. The Constituents 0 / Inference 

From the definition of infereiice (anumana) it will appear 
that there must not be less than three propositions and 
more than three terms in any inference. In inference we 
arrive at the knowledge of some unpercetved character of 
a thing through the knowledge of some liiiQU or sign in it 
and that of vyapti or a universal relation between the sign 
and the inferred charLicter. There is first the knowledge 
of what is called the lingo, or mark in relation to the pakso 
or the subject of inference. This is generally a perceptual 

judgment relating the Hfiga or middle term with the paksa 

or ■ minor term of inference {lihgadariana), as when I see 
that the hill is smoky, and infer that it is fieryIt is a 
proposition in which the hnga is predicated of the poksa 
and thus corresponds to the minor premise of a syllogism. 
Sespnclly, inference requires the knowledge of vyapti or a. 
universal relation between the Uhga and the sadhya, or the 
middle and major terms. (^This knowledge of the Uiiga or 
middle term as always related to the sddkya or major term 
is the result of our previous experience of their relation to 
each other. J) Hence it is a memory-judgment in which we 
think of the Uhga as invariably connected with the^ sadhya 
Coyaplisr>ioT(iTia),e.g, ‘ all smoky objects are fiery. Xhirdlyj^ 
we have the inferential knowledge {anumili) as resulting 
from the previous knowledge of the lihga and that of its 


1 Agusrdr?t«tveDa BachdeliaijSaudajit. Samdigdha^cirtho 'nuraiyate, TB„ p, 0. 
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universal relation (vyapti) with the sadhya. It -is a propo¬ 
sition which relates the pahsa or' minor term with the 
sadhya or major term, e.g. ‘ tlie bill is fiery.* The inferen¬ 
tial cognition (anumiti) is a proposition which follows from 
the first two propositions ami so corresponds to theconclu- 
slon nf the syllogism. " 

f Corresponding to the minor, major and middle terms 
of the syllogism, inference in Indian logic contains three 
terras, namely, paksa, sadhya and hetuj t. The pakm is the 
subject under consideration in the course of the inferential 
reasoning, j Every inference proceeds with regard to some 
individual or class of individuals about which we want to 
prove something. (Hence the paksa is that individual or 
class about which we want to establish something or pre¬ 
dicate an attribute which is suspected but not definitely 
known to be present ^ in it. “ That which possesses the 
inferable character is called paksa or minor term of in¬ 
ference, e.g. ‘ the hill ' when we want to prove that it is 
fiery. ! In relation to the paksa or minor term in any 
inference, a sapaksa or homogeneous instance is that which 
is decisively proved to be related to the inferable character, 
e.g. ‘ the hearth ’ in relation to ‘ the hill.’ “ Con¬ 
trariwise, a vipaksa or heterogeneous instance is that which 
is definitely known to be characterised by the absence of 
the inferable character, e.g. ‘ water ’ as marked by the 
absence of ‘ fire.*'* 

(While the paksa is the subject, the s&dhya is the object 
of inference. It is that which we want to know or prove 
by means of any inference. The sadhya is that character 
of the paksa or minor term which is not perceived by ns., 


1 SM,, 66 67; NM.,p. 109. 
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but indiciUed by some sign present iu it. In short, it is 
the inferable character of the minor term and thus corre- 
• spends roughly to the major term of the syllogism. )It is 
that character which is predicated of the minor term iu the 
resulting inferential knowledge or the conclusion of the 

syllogism, v ' 

'With regard to the exact nature of the sadhya there is 
some difference of opinion among the different systems of 
Indian philosophy. According to the Advaita Vedanta, what 
is inferred is the unperceived character of the subject or minor 
term of inference. In the inferential knowledge that ‘ the 
bill is fiery,’ it is ‘ the fire ’ that is inferred and not ‘ the 
hill ’ which is but perceived. The Buddhists contend that 
‘ the fire ’ cannot be the object of inference from smoke. 
We know it just when we know the smoke as related 
to fire. So there remains nothing more to be inferred. 
Nor do we infer the relation between ‘ the fire ’ and ‘ the 
hill.’ We cannot speak of a relation unless there are two 
things to be related. But in inference we have only one 
thing, namely, the hill, since the fire is not perceived. 
The hill being perceived cannot be said to be the object of 
inference. What is therefore inferred is ‘ the hill as 
possessed of fire.’ ‘ The Mimaiiisakas also bold that what 
we infer is the subject or minor term as related to the 
predicate or the major term. = The Naiyayikas however 
maintain that the object of inference may be different in 
different cases. What is inferred may be either the subject 
or minor term as related to the major term, or the major 
term as related to the minor, or the middle term taken as a 
particular individnal and related to the major term. ® When 

we perceive smoke in a hill, what we know by inference is 

1 Chapter II. TOe ivleo NVT.. pp. ITB-SO 

2 XaamSt Sharm»vii5i?tii8J» aharmivih ^jat pi-smayita, SlohiiiarUtka, Chapter on 
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L-£i:&er ‘ the MU as related to fire/ or ^ fire as related to the 
hil!/ But when the site of the smoke cannot be perceived, 
what we infer is that the perceived individual smoke is 
related to fire. * 

^The third term of inference is called the Unga or sign 
because it serves to indicate that which we do not perceive. 

It is also called the Jietu or sadhana in so far as it is the 
ground of our knowledge of the sddhya or what is inferred. 
Like the middle term of a syllogism, it must occur at least 
twice in the course of an inference. It is found once in 
rel it ion to the paksa or minor term and then in relation 
to the sadhija or the major term. It is through a universal 
relation between the hehi and the sddhya, or the middle 
and major terms that the paksa or minor terra, which is 
related to the middle, becomes connected with the sddhya 
or major terra. ® That is, the paksa is related to the sddhya 
through their common relation to the hetu or middle term. ") 
There are five characteristics of the middle term. ® The first 
is paksadharmatd, or its being a character of the paksa. 
The middle term must bo related to the minor terra, e.g, 
the hill is smoky (S is M). The second is sapaksasattva 
or its presence in all homogeneous instances in which the 


major exists. The middle must be distributively related to 
the major, e.g. all smoky objects are fiery (M is P). The 
third is vipaksdsattva, or its absence in all heterogeneous 
instances in which the major is absent, e.g. whatever is 
not fiery is not smoky (No not-P is M). The fourth is 
abddhitaoisayatva, or the uncontradictedness of its object. 
The middle term must not aim at establishing such absurd 
and contradictory objects as the coolness of fire or the 
squareness of a circle. The fifth character of the middle 
is asatpratipakmtva, or the absence of counteracting reasons 


> Vide NVT„ p. 182. 
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leading to a coDtradictory conclusion. These five character¬ 
istics, or at least four of them, must be found in the middle 
term of a valid inference. If not, there will be fallacies. 
We shall have to consider these points more fully later 
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THE GROUNDS OE INFERENCE 
1. The gronfid of vyapti or universal relation 

In inference our knowledge ot'. the sadkya or major 
term as related to the paksa or npiinor term depends on the 
knowledge of vydpti between the ^middle and major terms. 
(Tt is on the ground of vycpti or a universal relation that 
the middle term leads to the knowledge of the inferred 

Imgam). Every inference 
is thus logically dependent on the knowledge of vyapti. 
Hence the questions that we have to consider here are: 
(i) "What is vyiipti? and (ii) how is it known? 

With regard to the first question we have to say that 
vydpti literally means the state of pervasion or permeation. 
It thus implies a correlation between two facts, of which 
one is pervaded (vydpya) and the other pervades {vydpaka).^ 
A fact is said to pervade another when it always accom¬ 
panies the other. Contrariwise, a fact is said to be 
pervaded by another when it is always accompajiied by the 
other. It follows from this that (the vydpaka or the 
pervader is present in all the places in Avliich the vydpya or 
the pervaded is present. In this sense smoke is pervaded 
by fire, since all smoky objects are also fiery, But while 
all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are- not smoky, 
e.g. the red-hot iron ball. Similarly, all men are mortal, 
but all mortals are not men, e.g. birds and beasts. A 
vydpti between terms of)unequal extension, such as smoke 
and fire, men and mortals, is called asarnavydpti or visama- 
vydpti. It is a relation of noii-equipollent concomitance 
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between two terms, from one of which we may infe-’^r the 
other, but not mce versa. Thus we may infer fire- from 
smoke, hut not smoke from 6re. As distinguished froiC this, 
a vydpti betweea two terms of equal extension is cal fed 
samainjdpti or equipollent concomitance. .Here the vydpti 
holds between two terms which are co-extensive, so tl'jat we 
may infer either of them from the other^Tlms. there is a 
sanictvydfti between cause and effect, suhsm-n.'ce and attribute. 

We may infer the cause fniffli Vue effect, the substance 
from the attribute, or viize versa. VThus whatever is produced 
is non-eternal, and whatever is non-eternal is produced.) AOnrra'Oj 
will appear from the above that visamavyapti is a 
universal proposition, of Which only the subject is distri¬ 
buted, i.e, taken in its entire exieusion. A samavydpU, on tbe 
other hand, is a universal proposition whA-h distributes '' Yu 
the subject and the predicate.) They would thus correspond 
respectively to the universal affirmative and universal nega¬ 
tive propositions in Western logic. It is to be noted how¬ 
ever that there are some universal affirmative propositions 
which'distribute both their subject and predicate. Thus 
‘whatever is produced is non-eternal,’ men are rational 
animals’ are cases of samavydpU or universal affirmative 
propositions in which both the subject and the predicate are 

distributed. ... . 

('For any inference the minimum condition is some kind 
of vyapti between the middle and major terms. It does not 
matter whether the pydpti is sama or vimna, i.e. equipollent 
or non-equipollent. This satisfies the fundamental law of 
syllogistic inference that one of the premises must be 
universal. Now the vydpti between the middle and 
major terms means generally a relation of coexistence 
(sdkacarya) between the two, e.g. wherever there is smoke 
there is fire. ^ Every case of coexistence, however, is not a 
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may be dark. But this does not mean that there is vydpti 
or a universal relation between a particular parentage and 
dark complexion. \^In many instances fire may coexist with 
smoke. Still there is no vyfipti or universal relation between 
fire and smoke, since there may be fire wdtbout smoke. 
The reason is that in such cases the relation of coexistence 
is dependent on certain conditions {upHdlvi) other than the 
terms related. Thus the darkness of complexion is deter¬ 
mined by certaijj physiological conditions, and the presence 
of smoke in fire is conditioned by moisture in the fuel. 
Hence we are to say that oijcipti is that relation of co¬ 
existence between the middle and major terms which is 
independent of all conditions {iipddhi). ^ It is an invariable 
and unconditional relation (nij/ate anaupadhikci samhandka) 
of concomitance between ttie middle and major terms, This 
means that there is no exception to the relation of con¬ 
comitance between the two, no instance in which the middle 
is present without the major. I^^^^Hence vyapti as the logical 
condition of inference may be defined either positively or 
negatively. Positively speaking, vyapti is the uniform 
existence of the middle term in the same locus with the 
major term such that the major term is not absent in any 
locus in which the middle term exists.) In the terminology 
of the Navya Nyaya, vyapti is such a relation of coexistence 
between the middle and major terms that the major is not a 
counter-entity to any negation abiding in the middle, he. 
it is none of those things which are absent in the middle 
terra. ^ Pyaphi has been negatively defined as the non¬ 
existence of the middle term in all the places in \vhich the 
major term does not exist. ® That there is vyapti between 

1 7i<ie TB., pp. 7-8. 
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tbe middle aud major tevras means .that the middle (M) 
never is, if the major (1>) is not. These two definitions of 
vyapti give us two utiiversal propositions, one positive and 
the otiJrnegative, e.ff. ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of 
fire,’ and ' no case of not-flre is a case of smoke’ (All M is 
P, and No not-P is M). This means that the DijSpti o'- 
universal proposition which is the ground of inference may 
be eitlier affirmative (aimayi) or negative {vyatireki}. ) '^ence 
oyapti is said to be of two kinds, namely, anoaya or affirma¬ 
tive and vyatireka or negative. While in anmija-vyapU or 
tbe universal affirmative proposition the middle term is 
vyapya or subject and the major is vyapaka or predicate, in 
Dyatireka^vyapti or the universal negative proposition the 
contradictory of the vyapaka or predicate becomes vtjaptja or 
sabject and tbe contradictory of the vyapya or subject 
becomes the ryapafca or predicate. ‘ Thus ‘ whatever is 
smoky is fiery,’ or ‘ All M is P ’ is an anvaya-vmytt, of 
which the corresponding oyatireka-mjapti will be whatever 
is not-drey is not-smoky,’ or All not-P is not-M.’ The 
loTicai ground of inference then is vyapti in the sense of a 
universal proposition which may be either affirmative or 

negative. ) 

So much for the definitions of vyapti ^ or the universal 
ielation between the middle and major terms of inference. 
The ne.Kt question is : How is vyapti known? How do we 
pass from particular cases of the relation between smoke 
and Bre to the universal proposition ‘ ail cases of smoke am 
cases of fire ’? This is the problem of induction, which is 
not separately treated in Indian logic, but is made a part 
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^of the general theory of inference. tlnfh'T'n systems of 
philosophy take inference as a process of reasoning which is 
not only formally valid but also materially true. Hence 
in an inference of any kind the question arises: How do 
we get the universal proposition {vyapti), on which inference 
deppds? ) 

The Carvakaa, who are radical empiricists, contend that 
ail knowledge is limited hi particulars. ^We cannot pass 
from the knowledge of particular cases of the relation 
between two objects to that of all possible cases. There is 
no successful method of generalisation from particulars. 
Perception, which is the only source of human knowlege, 
does not help us to establish a universal proposition. 
It is limited to present facts and cannot tell us anything 
about the past, distant and future. Hence from perception 
we know what is true of a thing or a limited number of 
things. That is, perception gives us particular, but no 
imiversa 1 propositions. \If perception cannot give us a 
knowledge of oyapti or universal proposition, inference and 
the other alleged sources of knowledge certainty cannot do so. 
(a 11 sources of knowledge except perception depend on vydpii 
or a uoiversal relation between two things and cannot, 
therefore, be made the ground of our knowledge of it. 
To take the in as such is to reason in a vicious circle. ^ . 

-'{'riie lluddhists meet the Carvaka contention in two ways. 
Pirst, they point out that the Carvakas’ refutation of 
inference is itself a process of reasoning which, on their 
own admission, depends on some kind of vydpH. As such, 
it practically amounts to a refutation of their own position, 
namely, that no process of reasoning including inference 
is valid. As a matter of fact, the Carvakas employ the 
method of inference more than once in their philosophy. 
For example, it is by means of inference that they can know 
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other people differ from them w-itb regard to the 
question of inference, or that other sources of kno-wledge 
are as fallacious as inference, or that God, sonl, etc., do not 
exist because they are not perceived. 

f Next the Buddhists proceed to show how i;ydpti or a 
universal proposition may be based on the principles of 
causalIty and essential identity (teddimya and tadutpatti). * 
When two things are related as cause and effect, they are 
always and everywhere related io each ether. There can 
be no exception to their relation, since the cause cannot be 
separated from its effect, nor the effect from its cause. To 
say that there is no necessary relation between the cause 
and the effect, or that there may be an effect without its 
cause is not admissible, because such a hypothesis involves 
self-contradiction and makes life impossible. Hence we are 
to take , the law of causality as a universal iaw^ 'J’o 
determine whether the relation between two objects is causal 
or not w'e are to apply the test of patlcdkdrcini. According 
to it, there are five steps in the determination of a causal 
relation. First, the effect is not perceived before it is 
produced. This means that the effect is an event which 
appears after another phenomenon that is its cause. The 
causal phenomenon is thus antecedent to the effect- 
phenomenon. Secondly, the cause is perceived, i.e. there 
is a change in the existing order of things. Thirdly, the 
effect-phenomenon appears in immediate succession. 

Fourthly, the cause is made to disappear. Fifthly, the 
effect disappears in immediate succession. ® ^The Buddhist 
inetbod of determining the causal relation corresponds to 
Mill’s method of difference in its double application. ^ If, all 
other conditions remaining tlie same, the appearance of one 
phenomenon is immediately followed by that of another. 
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aud its disappearance is immediately followed by the dis¬ 
appearance of the other, then the two are related as cause 
and effect. When once we know them to be related as cause 
and effect^ we may very well take them as universally 
relatedi^J^^railarly, the principle of essentia] indent!ty 
{tddatmya) is another ground on which we may base a 
universal proposition. A thing is always related to what is 
identical with it. Identity does not mean a mere repetition 
of the same thing, e.g. *AisA.’ Nor can there be any 
identity between things that are absolutely different, e.g. 
a horse and a opw. By identity we mean the relation 

between two different things that coexist in the same 
locus (santanddhikamnyam). j Thus there is identity between 
the genus and the species coming under it, or the class 

and the individuals included in it. ^A is identical 

with a tree, in so far as the two refei’ to the same object, 
ifrom this we know that all Hm.^apds are trees, since 
Mmhpds will cease to be Sim^apds, if they are not 
treesT (Tims oydpti or a universal proposition is to 
be based on the necessary principles of causality and 

identity, y Experience, or observation and non-observation 
cannot be the sure ground of generalisation. Empirical 
knowledge, however well founded, can never be necessary 
and universal. There is an element of doubt and uncertain¬ 
ty in ail empirical generalisations. Causality and identity 
being tbe presuppositions of all experience are necessary and 
universal truths, to which all sense experience must conform. ^ 
Hence any generalisation based on either of these two V 
principles is universally valid and not open to any doubt. ) 
.j^The Naiyayikas criticise and reject the Bauddha method 
of ascertaining vijdpti on the following grounds. According 
to the Buddhists, mjdpti or a universal relation between the 
middle and major ternis is to be deduced from the relation of 
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causality or identity between the two. This, however, is not 
true. s/There are many cases of vydpti or universal relation 
which is independent of the notions of causality and identity. 
Thus there is a universal relation of succession between 
day and night, or between the different seasons, or between 
sunset and the appearance of stars.Jl Siiniiarly, we find a 
universal relation of coexistence between a certain substance 
and its attributes, or between a certain colour and a certain 
taste. Here we have vyapti or a universal relation between 
terms which are neither cause and effect nor identical with 
one another, but from one of which we can validly infer the 
other'f j®urther, the relation of identity between two things 
can hardly be treated as a ground of inference from the one 
to the other. If the two things be identical, then both must 
be equally perceived or inferred^ The tree being identical 
with the Hm^apd must be perceived just when we perceive 
the latter, and so need not be inferred. For the same rea¬ 
son, if we infer the tree from the Hm^apd and say “ all 
Hmsapds are trees,” we should be able to infer the MmMpd 
from the tree and say “ all trees are iifn^apas,” The two 
things being identical, we should be able to infer either of 
them from the other.j) (Nor again does the abstract principle 
of causality help us to draw inferences in particular cases. 
Granting that there is a universal aud an unconditional 
relation between the cause and effect, it is extremely difficult 
for us to determine whether the relation between two parti¬ 
cular things is causal or not. The test of pdncdkS/rdnl, 
recommended by the Buddhists is not an absohrte guarantee 
for there being a causal relation between two things. That 
test applies when all the conditions of a certain relation 
remain the same. But it is only with regard to the known or 
the perceptible conditions that we may be sure whether they 
remain the same or not. With regard to the imperceptible 
conditions we cannot be absolutely certain that no change in 
these corresponds to a change in the relation between tw^ 






things. Thus in the relation of fire to smoke H is just 
possible that an invisible agent (pi^aca) always intervenes 
between the two and proiluees the smoke. Moreover, ^there 
is such a thing as a “ plurality of causes,” which maues it 
hazardous to infer any particular cause for any single effect.) 
(^Tlius we may admit that fire is the cause of smoke in a 
particular case, and yet say that it is not a cause in other 
cases, or that there are other causes producing smoke in 
othe** instances. Hence it is not always safe to infer a 
yartlGuk's vause from an effect as s,i,wh' V' 

According to the Vedanta, ^ vyapti or a universal propo¬ 
sition is the result of an induction by simple enumeration. 
It rests on tlie uncontradicted experience of agreement in 
presence between two things. When vve find that tw'o 
things go together and that tliere is no exception to their 
relation, we may take them as universally related. The 
Nyaya agrees with the Vedanta in holding that vyapti is 
established by means of uncon trad icted experience of the 
relation between two things. It is based, not on any a 
priori principle like cau5aUty or identity, but on the uniform 
experience of concomitance betiveen two objects. The 
Nynya., however, goes further than the Vedanta and supple¬ 
ments the uncontradicted observation of agreement in pre¬ 
sence by that of agreement in absence and tarka or indirect 
proof.* The Nyaya method of induction or generalisation 
may be analysed into the following Steps. First we 
observe that there is a uniform agreement in presence 
(anvaya) between two things, or that in all the cases in 
which one is present the other also is present. 
Secondly, we see that there is uniform agreement in 
ii'iaaxuyi (pyatneka) between them, i.e. in every case 
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in which the one is absent the othec also is absent. ■ 

So far we see that the two things go together both in 
their presence and absence, or that there is positive and 
negative coincidence between them (sahaeara). Thirdly, we 
do not observe any contrary instance in which one of them 
is present without the other {vyabhicaragraha) . From this 
we conclude that there must be a natural relation of invaria¬ 
ble concomitance between the two things.’ 

Still, we are not sure if their relation is dependeii-t on 

any condition (upadk^) . or not. Vijapti or d univeraai 

relation between two things is that relation of concomitance 
between them which is independent of all upadhis or con¬ 
ditions. An upddhi or condition is a term which is co¬ 
extensive with the major but not with the middle term of 
an inference,^ Thus when one infers the existence of 
smoke from fire, he relies on a conditional relation between 
fire and smoke, since fire is attended with smoke on condi¬ 
tion that it is fire from ‘ wet fuel.’ It will be seen here that 
the condition of ‘ wet fuel ’ is always related to the major 
term ‘ smoke,’ but not so related to middle term ‘ fire,’ 
as there are cases of fire without ‘ wet fuel.’ Hence to 
make sure that a certain relation of uniform concomitance 
between two things is a vyapti ora universal relation, we 
must eliminate all conditions. This can be done by repeated 
observation (bhuyodar^ana) of their agreement in presence 
and absence under varying circumstances. Here if we see 
that there is no material circumstance which is present or 
absent just when the major term is present or absent, we 
are to understand that its concomitance with the middle 
term is uneonduionai. In this way we can exclude all the 
suspected conditions of a relation of concomitance liat.wp.fts> -. 

the middle and major terms a^d say that it is a relation of 
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mjdpti or unconditional concomitance.' If even after 
repeated observation we have any doubt as to there being 
vyapti or a universal relation between the middle and major 
terms, we are to have recourse to tarka or indirect proof 
to end such doubt. Thus the universal proposition, ‘ all 
cases of smoke are cases of fire,’ may be proved indirectly 
by disproving its contradictory. If this universal proposi¬ 
tion be false, then its contradictory, ' some cases of smoke 
are not cases of fire,’ mast be true. This means that there 
may be smoke without fire. But the supposition of smoke 
without fire is contradicted by the known relation of 
causality between fire and smoke. To say that there may 
be smoke without fire is to say that there may be an effect 
without its cause, w'hich is absurd. If any one has the 
cbstinaey to say that sometimes there may be effects without 
causes, he must be silenced, by the practical contradictions 
{cydgJiata) involved in the supposition. If there can be an 
effect without a cause, why should be constantly seek for 
fire to produce smoke or for food to alleviate bis hunger ? 
Thus its contradictory being proved to be false, the universal 
proposition ‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire ’ comes 
out as true, i.e. there is vyapti or a universal relation 
between smoke and fire, “ 


I^So far the Naiyayikas try to establish vyapti ot: si, 
universal proposition by the method of simple enumeration 
supported by tarka or a hypothetical reasoning which 
indirectly proves its validity. By examining a number of 
positive and negative instances of agreement in presence 
and absence between two things, they conclude that there 
is a universal relation between them. This conclusion is 
then indirectly confirmed by showing that a denial of the 
universal relation between these two things leads to con¬ 
tradictions. But as we have already seen in connection 


1 Virfe, TB., pp. 7-8, 
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witii tbeir theor 3 ' ol: samanyalak^ana perception, a general 
proposition like ‘ all smoky objects are fiery ' cannot 
be logically proved by ‘'Induction by Simple Enumeration.” 
In simple enumeration we pass from sows observed cases 
of the relation betvireen two things to a statement about 
tbeir relation in all cases. Thus from some observed cases 
of the relation between smoke and fire we infer that all 
smokes are related to fire. But this inference is not valid, 
since it violates the general rule of inference that we must 
not go beyond the evidence. The method of simple enu¬ 
meration cannot, therefore, conclusively establish vyapti or 
a universal proposition. Hence the question is; How 
from the observation of some smokes as related to fire do 
we know that all smokes are related to fire ? The 
Naiyayikas explain this by tlie help of $amany(ilaksanii 
perception. The universal proposition ‘ all smokes are 
related to fire ’ cannot be explained by the perception of 
particular instances of smokes as related to fire, for any 
number of particulars cannot make up the universal. For 
this we require a perception of the whole class of smokes as 
related to fire. We have such a perception through the per¬ 
ception, of the universal ' smokeness ’ as related to ‘fireness.’ 
In perceiving particular smokes we perceive the universal 
'smokeness' inhering in them. But to perceive ‘ smokeness ’ 
is to perceive, in a non-setisuous way, all smokes so far as 
they possess the universal ‘smokeness.’ Hence the uni¬ 
versal proposition ' all smoky objects are fiery ’ is given by 
a non-sensuou3 perception of all smokes as related to fire 
through the perception of smokeness as related to fireness, ' 

The Nyaya method of establishing vyapti brings out 
the importance of class-essences or universals for induction. ) 

1 vina dbutaaUena flakaUdhuinaiiam valiaifcvena sabala- 

ca bhi-uaib katbafb bhavet tadarfcbam gvTkrijata, etc,^ 
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shows how the validity of a generalisation from the 
particulars of experience depends ultimately on the discovery 
of certain common essences or universal characters of 
particular things. £’i'om the observation of a limited 
number of instances of the relation between two things 
we cannot know anything for certain about all possible 
instances of them unless we find that the things possess a 
certain essential nature which is the basis of their relation 
in some cases.) .The particular objects of experience lend 
themselves to a generalisation when they are recognised as 
instances of, a class and possessed of some essential common 
nature. A number of things are arranged in one class in 
view of such common essence or universal which is present 
in all the members of that class, but absent in those of 
a different class, Hence if in some cases we see that some¬ 
thing is related to the essential nature or the universal 
underlying a class, we know that it is related to all the 
members of that class. The observation of particular 
instances is important because it helps us to find the uni- 
versals underlying different classes of things and their 
relatiot3S w'ith one another. (Hence the problem of induc¬ 
tion is the problem of the discovery of class-essences or 
universals exemplified in particular things^ (As we have 
already remarked, some Western logicians are slowly recog¬ 
nising the trutli of the Nyaya view that an inductive 
generalisation must be based on the knowledge of class- 
essences or universals embodied in particular things. But 
they do not go so far as to say with the Naiyayikas that an 
empirical generalisation from particular instances is a 
matter of non-sensuous intuition based on the perception 
of universals^ They would generally treat it as an infer¬ 
ence from known resemblance sr.^s a perfect analogy, Mr. 
Eaton, however, goes further and mi;a.tains that the fijrst 
step in induction is a direct perception of the i.'^j.versal in 
particular. He says : “Induction proceeds from vb;'.' 

35~{I117B) 



particular to,the genera], but not from the sheer particular. 
The particular must be seen to embody some characters or 
relations, to exemplify some form, GWen a particular, let 
us say a blinding streak of light, and another particular, a 
loud crash following immediately after, we must be able to 
characterise these occurrences and frame a generalization 
* lightning is followed by thunder,’ in order that induc¬ 
tion may have a beginning. Tins most primitive of all 
inductive steps can be described as the direct perception 
of the universal in the particular. A generalization relevant 
to particulars must be framed if it is to be tested, and this 
primary relevance of a generalization to particulars cannot 
be manufactured from particulars as mere thises and t/ifi'A'. 
There is no process by which this relevance can be inferred. 
It can only be directly apprehended.” ^ To this first stage of 
the inductive procedure, Mr. Eaton adds a second, in which 
isolated generalisations are made, more probable by the 
elimination of irrelevance and by fresh evidence, and a 
third, in which generalisations reinforce one another by 
entering into logically organised systems.* It is to be 
observed, however, that a generalisation is framed at the 
very first stage, and that the second and third stages only 
help us to test and confirm it. Hence so far as the know¬ 
ledge of the general proposition is concerned, we are to say 
that it is given to us by way of a direct perception of the 
universal in the particular, 

2. The question of peiifw principit in inference 

As we have already seen, every inference involves the 
knowledge of vydpli or a universal relation betvyeen the 
major and the middle term. - Without a universal relation 
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between the two, no valid conclusion can be drawn from the 
premises. It is only when we know that smoke is univer¬ 
sally related to fire that we can conclusively prove the exist¬ 
ence of fire in a hill in which we see smoke. Otherwise, 
the inference will be inconclusive and invalid. On the 
other hand, it would seem that if we know smoke to be 
universally related to fire, we already know the smoke in 
the hill to be related to fire. The truth of the universal 
proposition ‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire ’ involves, 
nay, depends on the^tfujii of the proposition ‘ this case of 
smoke is a case of fire, ’ Thus' it" wOtittr'^S'fH-^.that the 
major premise' of an inference, which is a universal 
proposition,y^ssymes what W'e want to prove in the con¬ 
clusion, an inferenee involves the fallacy of peiitio 
principii or begging the question. 

X-ile above dilemma of inference has been anticipated 
an^ solved in Indian philciiophy. The solution is generally 
biased oil the distinction betVfeen tbe knowledge of the uni¬ 
versal and that of the particalars coming under it. When 
we know that smoke is alw'ays related to fire, we know them 
in their general character as two universals. This does not 
imply that we know the relation between all particular 
smokes and fires. Thus the Mioiamsakas' argue that the 
knowledge of vydpti or a universa* relation between smoke 
and fire does not necessarily involve any knowledge of a 
particular instance of fire, e.g. tie fire in a hill. When 
we know the universal proposition ‘ all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire,’ we do not know anything about the bill, 
far less, about its relation to fire. If that were not so, or, 
if we knew anything about the fire ia the hill, there could 
be no necessity for the perception oi smoke in the hill, in 
ordej' to know the existence of tbe fire in it. Hence it 
follows that the conclusion of the inference, namely, ‘that 
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hill 13 fiery,’ is a new knowledge which is not involved 
in the knowledge of its premises. The Naiyiiyika- ■ view 
of vyapti as covering all the individual cases of a 
relation seems to commit inference to the fallacy of 
petitio pTtticipii. Thus it has been held by the Naiyayika 
that when we know the ‘oy&pti or the universal relation 
between smoke and fire, we know all the individual oases of 
smoke to be related to fire. Otherwise, we cannot account 
for the inference of fire from the smoke in a hill. If we do 
not know that the hill-smoke is related to fire, we could not 
possibly from the drie'to' the other. But, then the diffi- 
cu.U'y is that if we already know the hill-smoke to be related 
to fire, there is no room for an inference to arrive at a nev\- 
truth The conclusion of such an inference will only repeat 
what ia already stated in the premises. This difficilhy in 
the Nyaya view of inference may however be explained. 
According to the Naiyayika, to know that smoke is univpi- 
sally related to fire is indeed to know that ' all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire.’ But the knowledge we have of alt fires 
and smokes is mediated by the knowledge of the universats 
'fireness’ and ‘smokeness’ {samdnyalaksanapratijasaUi). 
This means that we know ali fires and smokes in so far as 
they participate in ‘fireness’ and ‘smokeness,’ i.e. in 
their general character witlout any reference to their speci¬ 
fic characters. So while the cyapti gives us a knowledge of 
the relation between smeke and fire in general, an infer¬ 
ence based on it gives us the knowledge of the relation of 
fire to a particular object, namely, the smoky hill. The 
major premise of the inference ‘ all cases of smoke are cases 
of fire ’ does not by itsell lead to the conclusion that there is 
fire in the hill. It is only when the major premise is com¬ 
bined with the minor, ‘there is smoke in the hill,’ that we 
draw the conclusion ‘ there is fire in the hill.’ This shows 
that the truth of the conduaion is not epistemically involved 
in that of the major precise or the universal proposition. 





Hence we are to conclude tlmt inference is neither ineonclu' 
sive nor a peiitio principii, since it gives us a new know' 
ledge. ^ 


3. The psychological ground of inference {paksald) 

("just as inference depends on the knowledge of vydpti or 
a universal relation between the middle and major terms, so 
it depends on the relation of the middle terra with tlie 
minor term. ® In inference the minor term becomes related 
to the major through its relation to the middle term, Every 
inference proceeds with regard to some object about which 
we want to establish something on the ground of a vyapti or 
a universal proposition. Hence the minor terra is as much 
necessary for inference as the middle term. The minor term 
being called paksa in Indian logic, paksald is treated as a 
necessary condition of inference. If there is to be any in¬ 
ference, there must be a paksa or a minor term. Hence the 
question is : Under what conditions do we get the minor 
term of an inference? Or, under what conditions do we 
draw inference with regard to anything? While the vali¬ 
dity of inference depends on vydpti, its possibility depends 
on paksatd. Inference takes place wlien there is a paksa or 
subject of inference, it becomes valid when based on vydpti 
or a universal I'elation betw^een the middle and the major 
term. Hence while vydpti \s the logical ground of infer¬ 
ence, paksatd is its psychological ground or condition.^ 

Erom the fact that the minor term is an object about 
which w’e want to infer something, it will appear that the 
two obvious conditions of a minor term are the absence of 
certainty about something {siddhyabhava} and the will to 

’ TB., p. 11; TC., II, pp. mi-M. 
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infer it (sisadhayisa), Tiie old NaiyUyikas' and the 
Vedantists “ accept both of these conditions when they say 
that paksata consists in the presence of doubt about the 
sadhya or the inajor term {sadhyasamdeha). We have a 
paksd or a minor term when we are in doubt whether a 
certain subject is related to the sadhya or the major term. 
Now doubt implies not only the absence of certain know¬ 
ledge about sometiiing but also a positive desire or will to 
know it. Hence doubt as a condition of inference involves 
both the absence of certainty about something and the desire 
to have certain knowledge about that thing. 

The modern Naiyayikas take exception to the above view 
of paks dd. According to them, neither the absence of cer¬ 
tainty nor the will to infer is a necessary condition of infer¬ 
ence. There may be inference even in the presence of cer¬ 
tainty: A logician may, if he so will, infer the existence of 
an elephant from its trumpeting voice even when he has 
perceived it and so acquired certain knowledge about it. Or, 
a man may infer the existence of the self even when he has 
acquired ce|lain knowledge about it from the scriptures. 
Again, there may be inference even when there is no will to 
infer, as when one involuntarily infers the existence of 
clouds from the roar of thunder. This case shows also that 
the presence of doubt is not ao essential condition of infer¬ 
ence, since there is in it previous doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of clouds in the sky. ( Thus we see that inference takes 
place under the following conditions : (a) when there are 

absence of certainty and presence of the will to infer ; (b) 
when there is absence of both certainty and the will to infer; 
(c) when there is presence of both certainty and the will to 
infer. But no inference takes place when there are pre- 

* Nft niipIte'Hli© pravartate kiniii Samdigdha- 
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setice of certainty and absence of tlie will to infer. Hence 
to combine the first three oases and exclude only the last, we 
are to say that inference takes place in all cases excepting 
that in which there are presence of certainty and absence 
of the will to infer. This is expressed by the modern 
Naiyayikas'by saying that paksatS consists in the absence 
of that condition in which there are the presence of 
certainty and absence of the will to infer. ' 

The conditions of valid inference have of late been dis¬ 
cussed by some Western logicians. Ail of them, how-ever, 
do not sufficiently realise the importance of the psycho¬ 
logical condition of inference, which Indian logicians discuss 
so thoroughly under the theory of paksata. Bussell seems 
to think that all that is necessary for inference is the logical 
condition of a relation of implication between propositions. 
According to him, the psychological element, namely, our 
knowledge of the propositions and their relation, is not a 
necessary condition of inference. Thus he says : ‘ It is 
plain that where we validly infer one proposition 
from another, we do so in virtue of a relation 
which holds between , the two propositions whether 
we perceive it or not : the mind, in fact, is as purely receptive 
in inference as common sense supposes it to be in perception 
of sensible objects. ’ ^ Some other Western logicians like 
Mr. Johnson and Dr. Stebbing" have recognised the im¬ 
portance of both the logical and psychological conditions of 
inference. According to them, there are two kinds of condi¬ 
tions for any valid inference. The first kind of conditions 
refers to the propositions and the relations tliat hold between 

them. These conditions are said to be independent of the 

* 
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thinker and are called by Mr. Johnson the constitutive 
conditions.” In order that the proposition g may be ior- 
maily inferred from p, it is necessary that p should logically 
imply q and also that p should be true. The otlier kind of 
conditions refers to the relation of the propositions to 'wbat 
the thinker may happen to knoio. Since in inference a 
thinker passes from something knoion to something inferred, 
it follows that the pro]>ositions and their relations must be 
known by us. It follows also that what is inferred must 
not be already knowm as true or false. In order that q may 
be validly inferred from p, it is necessary that p must be 
known to be true, and also that p must be known to imply q 
without its being known that q is true. These conditions are 
dependent upon the relation of the thinker to the proposi¬ 
tions involved in inference, and are called “ the epistemic 
conditions ” of inference. 

It would appear from the above that there is a consensus 
of opinion among logicians, both Indian and Western, that 
a valid inference must satisfy at least two conditions, 
namely, that there must be a true proposition and that it 
must imply another proposition. There is, however, some 
difference of opinion among them as to how these condition.s 
condition inference. While a realist like Kussell seems to 
think that they condition inference even when they are not 
known, Indian logicians maintain that they can condition 
inference only when they are known by us. According to 
them, while perception may be said to be conditioned by 
the existence of the sense organs, inference is conditioned, 
not by the mere fact, but by the knowledge of something as 
a sign and that of its invariable relation to sometlhng else, 
although the reality of these things and their relation is inde¬ 
pendent of OLir mind. ’ These tw'O views seem to be reconciled 
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by Mr. Johnson who holcls that for inference there must not 
only be a true proposition and ii relation of implication 
between propositions, but that these must be known by the 
thinker who is inferring. 

With regard to what we have called the psychological 
conditions of inference, there is a sharp difference of opinion 
among logicians. The question here is : Under what condi¬ 
tions does inference take place ? The answer given to this 
question by the old Naiyayikas and the Vedantins is that 
inference takes place when there is a doubt about what is 
to be inferred. This is perhaps the most plausible view 
that would be readily accepted by common sense. No man 
takes the trouble to infer or prove anything unless he is 
in doubt about it. This view, however, is contradicted by 
the inference of clouds from the sudden roar of tliuuder, 
since it is not preceded by any doubt in the mind of the 
thinker who infers, 

But then it may be said that want of certainty, if not a 
positive state of doubt, is the essential condition of infer¬ 
ence. In the Advaitasiddhi this view is accepted as in 
alternative to the first given above, wUen it says that 
paksatd consists in the absence of proof relating to what is 
to be inferred. ' Among Western logicians, .Ur. Stebbing 
also supports this view when she says : ‘ Since inference 
is a process in which a thinker passes from something 
known to something m/crred, it is clear that we would not say 
we had inferred q if we had already asserted q. It is, 
therefore, obvious that q must not be known to be true, 
and equally obvious that q must not be knoion to be false. 
There is a strong presumption in favour of this view. Infer¬ 
ence as source of knowledge aims at giving us certain 
knowledge about things. So it is obvious tliat if we want to 
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know aziything by ijiference, it is beoaose we lack certain 
knowledge about it. 

Now Jet us consider if the second view can explain all 
the cases of inference mentioned by the modern Naiyayikas, 
There seems to be no difficulty so far as tlie first two cases 
are concerned. In the first case {a), we have inference when 
there is the absence of certainty together with the will to 
infer, e.g. the inference of future rain from the appearance 
of dark clouds in the sky. In the second case (h), we have 
inference when there is the absence of both certainty and 
the will to infer, e.g. the inference of clouds from the 
roar of thunder. While there is the absence of certainty 
in both these eases, the will to infer is absent in the second. 
This seems to suggest that the absence of certainty is the 
essential condition, and the will to infer only an accidental 
conditiiin of inference. But when we come to the third 
case, we are confronted by an exception to the rule that 
every inference is conditioned by the absence of certainty. 
Thus in case (c), we have inference when there is certainty 
together with the will to infer. If this be so, we have to 
reject the view that the absence of certainty is an essential 
condition of inference and recognise the importance of the 
will to infer as a condition of inference. But the question is : 
Is there really any case in which inference takes place in 
spite of certainty and in virtue of tlje will to infer ? The 
examples cited by the Naiyayikas are rather doubtful cases. 
Thus it may be said that if a logician infers the existence 
of an elephant perceived by him, it must be because he has 
some doubt, however slight, about the truth of his percep¬ 
tion. Similarly, we may say that when a person infers the 
existence of the self known by him through the soviptures, 
it must be because he is not absolutely sure of the tt uth of 
his scriptural knowledge. But there are certain cases of 
inference which may be taken as crucial instances. The 
path described by a Jailing body may be deduced by a physi- 
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cist from certain laws of motion, even when he sees it and 
has no doubt about the reality of what he sees. ‘ We might 
prove, to a person who doubted the correctness of our memory, 
that it rained yesterday, by pointing to other facts with 
wbich rain is npcessarily connected.’ A lawyer may produce 
evidences to prove,a case of which be has a personal know¬ 
ledge. Some theorems of Geometry prove what is otherwise 
obvious or clearly perceived. At least, the geometrician 
who proves them has no doubt about their truth. It is true 
that in some of these cases there is some doubt in the mind 
of the person or persons for whom these inferences are made. 
But WE must frankly admit that there is no doubt in the 
mind of the person who makes the inference. It cannot be 
said that the presence of doubt in one mind conditions the 
process of inference occurring in a different mind. Hence 
wc are to admit that there may bo inference in the face of 
certainty, only if we have the will to infer. It may, of 
course, be asked here ; What does the will to infer aim at 
in such a case? To this we reply that it aims at demon¬ 
strating a known fact by sliowing its necessary connection 
with other facts. It cannot be said that the demonstrative 
knowledge of the fact being absent before, the inference is 
really conditioned by the absence of certainty. So far as 
the knowledge of the fact is concerned, its demonstration 
adds nothing to the certainty with which it was otherwise 
known before. Nor can we say that what the demonstrative 
inference proves is not that there is such-and-such a fact, 
but that such-and-such a fact jolloivs from certain other 
facts. That a fact follows from other facts is no part of 
the conclusion of an inference, but a part of its grounds or 
premises. Hence we are to say that the conclusion of the 
demonstrative inference states the same fact that was previ¬ 
ously known by perception or memory, only it arrives at the 
fact by way of inference. And, as Prof. Creighton says : “It 
is not necessary for inference that the conclusion reached 
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should be a fact which was uot hitherto known.” ’ So we 
conclude that the modern Naiyayikas are justified when they 
emphasise the function of wiil in inference, and define 
paksatd as the absence of the condition in which there is 
certainty, but no will to infer, 


4, LingapardmarSa as the immediate cause of inference 

As we have already seen, every infert^nce must involve 
at least three steps. There is first the knowledge of the 
middle term as related to the minor term (JifigdifldTKL). 
Secondly, there is the knowledge of a universal relation 
between the middle and the major terms ivydptijndna). 
Lastly, there is the conclusion, in which the major term is 
predicated of the minor terra. The conclusion is the result 
of inference as a process of reasoning. Now the question 
is : What is the special cause (karana) that brings about the 
conclusion? Is it the knowledge of the Uhga or the middle 
term ? Or, is it the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms ? 

According to the older logicians, including the Buddhists, 
the Jainas and some Naiyayikas, it is the knowledge of the 
Uhga or the middle terra that leads to the conclusion. ^ 
Hence the middle term, known as such, is to be taken as the 
karana or operative cause of inference. For the Mlmaiirsakas 
and the Vedantists, the knowledge of vydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terras is the karana 
or special cause of inference. The kziowledge of vydpti is 
revived in our mind when we see the Uhga or the middle 
term as related to the paksa or the minor term, and this 
leads to the conclusion. On this view an inference will 

> Inhcdticlonj Logic, i32. 
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itichide the following steps: (1) the knowledge of vyCipti 
or the universal relation between the middle and major 
terras, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases of fire; (2) the 
perception of the minor term as qualified by the middle 
term, e.g, the hill is a case of smoke; (3) a revival of the 
impression of vyapti previously acquired, without any 
necessary recollection of it; aud (4) the conclusion that the 
minor term is related to the major term, e.g. the hill is a 
case of fire.^ 

According to the modern Naiyayikas, the Unga or the 
middle term cannot be the karana or operative cause of 
inference. The middle terra may be a thing of tlie present 
or the past or the future. But it cannot function in an 
inference when past or future. The middle term cannot 
lead to the conclusion except througli tlie knowledge of 
ryfipti or the universal relation between it and the major 
terra. Hence the knowledge of vydpH or the universal 
relation between tbe middle and major terms should be 
taken as the special cause ikarana) of inference. But the 
knowledge of vydpii does not immediately lead to tbe 
conclusion. . It has for its function {vydpdni) a synthetic 
view of the middle term as related to the major, on the one 
hand, and the minor, on the other (lingapardmufsa). ’ I his 
is called trtiyalingapardman^a, i.e. a consideration of the 
middle term for the third time. The middle term, e.g. 
smoke, is known first wiien we acquire the knowledge of its 
invariable relation with the major term ‘ fire ’ in the kitchen, 
etc. It is known for the second time in relation to tbe 
minor term, e.g. the hill. It is considered for the third 

^ Vide Siddhdntamuktamfi with Dimkari, pp. 288 89. Cf, Vi^ddnta-Fanbhd.fd, 
Chapter, II r " evatii ca * ayatii dhumavaii’ iti pakHadbtirtiiata.jMne * dhumo vabaivyapya* 
ftyuuubhavShitiiBaiiiflkafoclbodbe ra eati * vabnimfliD itjaDirmitirbhavati, na to miidbje 
vyaptismaraOJidi tajianjaiH ' vahriivjapyadhumavanayam ^ ityadi vi^egagavyie^a- 
jcanam. 

* Vyaptlraatu paramar^aii karanatb vyaptiilhTrbhavet, etc.| BP. and SM., e6*G7. 
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time when we know it as that character of the minor term 
which is universally related to the major, as when we say 
‘the hill is possessed of such smoke as is always related to 
fire.’ ^ It is through such Uhgaparamarh or knowledge of 
the middle term as universally related to the major and as 
characterising the minor, that the knowledge of vyapti leads 
to the conclusion. Hence while the knowledge of vyapti is 
the special cause (karana) of inference, Ungaparamar^a is the 
immediate cause (caramakurana) of the conclusion. ^ Some 
modern Naiyayikas go further and say that Ungaparamar^a 
itself is the operative cause (karana) of inference. ® On this 
analysis inference involves the follow'ing steps: (1) the 
knowledge of vyapti or the universal relation between the 
middle and major terras, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases 
of fire ; (2) the perception of the minor term as related to 
the middle, e.g. the lull is a case of smoke; (3) a recollec¬ 
tion of the vyapti between the middle and major terms; (4) a 
contemplation of the middle as correlating the major and 
minor terms, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke pervaded by 
fire; (5) the conclusion relating the minor term with the 
major, e.g. the hill is a case of fire.^ 

As it has been pointed out by Dr. D. M. Datla, the 
Nyaya view of lihgaparamarm as the immediate antecedent 
of the conclusion agrees with Bradley’s analysis of inference. “ 
According to Bradley, an inference is always an ideal con- 

^ Mshanafladau df5t&ixto,...dbumajiIanatii pratbaraanir panratadau dbamam 

tatain&rapaTti dvitiTyam, fatastatraiva TyipjatFeiia dhumasya 
para alar^0 vabnvvyapyadliumav&QftjamitiyevamriQpo jayata iti tytiyati^aro, 
mudly p. 10, 

» VideW.,U,Pg 531 - 51 , 

3 Vide TarkaBadigrabai p. 50. 

* Yetia puru^epa mahaDaaaflau dhQoi© yahQivyaptirgihTtS patot aa eva puruBah 
kvacilparvatadavaviechiDQaraulaift dhuroari^kbaib pa^yati, tadaEantaraih dhuiuo vahoi- 
Tjapya ityovamrupam vySptismarapara tasja bhavati pa^cacoa yahnivyapyadhuioavatiaya- 
mtU jfiat: ait bbavafci sa evA paramanSa ityiacyate tadanaDtarait parvnto vabnimanitya’ 
numitiriayate, SiddhantamubtSvall, pp, 3M-86. 

* Yi(h The SiT> of Knoroinyt P- 207, 
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atruction resulting in the perception of a new connection. 
The premises of inference are the data, and the process of 
inference consists in joining them into a whole by an ideal 
construction. “ We must fasten them together, so that 
they cease to be several and are one construction, one 
individual whole. Thus instead of A-B, B-C we must have 
A-B-C.” Take for example the inference : ' Man is mortal 

and Gsesar is a man and therefore Caesar is mortal.’ In this 
inference “ there is first a construction as Ceesar-man-raortal, 
and then by inspection we get Csesar-mortal.” ' So also the 
Naiyayikas hold that without lifigapardmaria as a synthetic 
correlation of the minor, middle and major terms we can¬ 
not explain the transition from the premises to the con¬ 
clusion. If no such synthesis was required, then the 
premises could, even in their isolation, lead to the conclu¬ 
sion. ® The Vedantists, however, contend that the two 
premises, taken together, lead to the conclusion. When I 
see smoke in a hill and remember that smoke is always 
related to fire, I am at once led to the knowledge that there 
is fire in the hill. It is not necessary for me to stop and 
say further, ‘ the smoke in the hill is a smoke pervaded by 
fire.’ * As we shall see it more fully later on, in the case 
of inference for oneself we do not require anything more 
than the major and minor premises to arrive at the 
conclusion. There is a natural transition of thought from 
these premises to the conclusion. When, howevei\ we 
are to demonstrate the truth of the conclusion to other 
persons, we must state the identity of the middle terjn 
occurring in the two premises and exhibit it in a third 
premise wtiich relates the same middle to the minor and 
major terms. Here we assert that the same M which 


' Bradley, Pnncipks of Logic, Vo). I, p, SBS, 
s SM.,63. 

» VP„ Ch. II. 



is always related to P is present in S. Hence we conclude 
that lihgapardmar^n is not an essential condition of all 
inferences, although it serves to make an inference most 
cogent and convincing. 




CHAPTER XIII 




CLASSIFICATION AND LOGICAL POEMS OF 
INFERENCE 

1. Svdrtha and Pardrtha inferences 

In Indian logic an inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive reasoning consisting of at least three categorical 
propositions. All inferences are thus pure syllogisms of 
the categorical type which ai'C at once formally and mate¬ 
rially valid. I'lence we have not a classification of inferences 
into deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, 
syllogistic and non-sytlogistic, pure and mixed. The 
Naiyayikas give us three different classifications of inference. 
According to the first, inference is of two kindSj namely, 
sedrtha and pardrtha. This is a psychological classifica¬ 
tion which has in view the use or purpose which an in¬ 
ference serves. According to another classification, 
inference is said to be of three kinds, namely, purvavat, 
Sesavat and sdnidnyatodrsta. This classification has 
reference to the nature of the uydpti or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terras of inference. 
Purvavat and hsavat inferences are based ou causal uni¬ 
formity, while samcinyatodrsta is based on non-causal 
umfonnit-y. According to a third classification, inference 
is distinguished into kevalanvayi, kevala-vyatireki and 
anvaya-vyalireki. This classification is more logical inas¬ 
much as it depends on the nature of the induction by 
which we get the knowledge of vtjdpU or the universal 
37—(lllTB) 
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proposition involved in inference. These different kinds 
of inference we shall have to consider one after 
another. 

[ All inferences must have one of two ends in view. 
They are meant either for the acquisition of some new 
knowledge on our part or for the demonstration of a known 
truth to others. Accordingly, all inferences are classed 
under the tw'o heads of svartka or inference for oneself and 
parmha or inference for others. ‘ An inference is called 
svdTthii when it aims at the knowledge of an unperceived 
object on the part of a man who employs that inference. 
In this kind of inference a man seeks only to reach the 


conclusion for himself by relating it to the major and minor 
premises. This is illustrated in the case of a man who 
infers the existence of fire in a hill because he first per¬ 
ceives a mass of smoke in it and then remembers that there 
is a universal relation between smoke and fire. On the 
other hand, an inference is parartha when it aims at 
demonstrating the truth of the conclusion to other people. 
In this inference there is a justification of the conclusion 
through a justification of the middle term that leads to it.^ 
U is bm'6 specifically pointed out that the same middle term 
which is universally related to the major is also present in 
the minor term. The conclusion is thus found to follow 
necessarily from a synthesis of the major and minor 
premises. This synthesis is embodied in a third premise 
which relates the minor, middle and major terms of the 
inference. A pardrtha amimdna is illustrated when a man 
having inferred the existence of fire in a hill lays it down 
as a-thesis and proves it as a conclusion following from the 
major and minor premises and their combination into a 
third premise. * 


i dviviilhaoi, avirtham paia,rlh&ift ceti, ]>. 9, 

® TB-, pp. 46-49* 
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2. Purmvat, Sesavat and Samanyatodrsta inferences 

Ill tbe Nyaya-Sutra ’• inference is distinguished into 
three kinds, namely, pitri'awni, iesavat and sUrndnyatodrsta, 
There are different views with regard to the nature of these 
inferences. According to one view, a purvavat inference is 
that in which we infer the unperceived effect from a per¬ 
ceived cause. Here the liiiga or the middle term is related 
to the sadhya or the major term as its cause and is, there¬ 
fore, antecedent to it. In this inference we pass from tbe 
knowledge of the antecedent cause to that of the consequent 
effect. This is illustrated when from the presence of dark 
heavy clouds in tbe sky we infer that there will be rainfall. 
A Sesavat inference is that in which we infer the unperoeived 
cause from a perceived effect. Here the middle term is 
related as an effect to the major term end is, therefore, 
consequent to it. In this inference we pass from the 
knowledge of the effect-phenomenon to that of the antecedent 
causal plienomenon. This is illustrated in the inference of 
previous rain from tlie rise of the water in tbe river and 
its swift muddy current. It will he observed here that in 
both purvavat and ^esamt inferences the vyS,pti or the 
universal relation between the major and middle terras is a 
uniform relation of causality between them. These in¬ 
ferences thus depend on scientific inductions. In sdmanyato- 
irsyx inference, however, the Dyopfi or the universal 
relation between tbe major and middle terms does not depend 
on a causal uniformity. The middle term of the inference 
is related to the major term neither as a cause nor as an 
effect. V Wo infer the one from the other, not because they 
are causally connected, biit because they are uniformly 
related to each other in our experience.; This is illustrated 
when one infers that the slm moves because, like other 


> Vide NS., 1. 1. s. 
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moviDg objects, its position changes, or, when w'e argue 
that a thing must have some attributes because it is like a 
substance. Here the inference depends not on a causal 
connection, but on certain observed points of similarity 
betw'een different objects of experience, it is more akin 
to an analogical argument than to syllogistic inference^' 
According to a second interpretation, a jpurvavat inference 
is tliat which is based on previous experience. If two 
things have always been found to be related in the past, 
then from the perception of the one we infer the existence 
of the other, as when w^e infer fire from smoke. Similarly, 
a ^esauat inference is taken to mean inference by elimina¬ 
tion, in which the inferred character is the residuum of a 
process of elimination which excludes other characters. 
This is illustrated when one argues that sound must be a 
quality because it cannot be a substance or an activity or a 
relation and so on. So also sdmanyatodrsta inference is 
explained as that in which we do not perceive the relation 
between the major and middle terms, but find the middle 
to be similar to objects which are related to the major 
term. This is illustrated when one argues that the soul- 
substance exists because the quality of consciousness must, 
like other qualities, inhere in a substance. * According to a 
third view^ these three kinds of inferences may be taken to 
mean Itevaldnvayij Icevala-vyatireki and mmya^vyatireki 
inferences which we are to consider next. i 

3. Kcvdliinvayi, Kevala-vyatireki and Anvaya-vyatireki ' 

inference^ 

In view of the dilferent methods of establishing vyapti 
or a universal relation between the major and middle term's, 
inferences have been classified into the keoaldnvayi, . the 

1 1. 5. 

® Vide NV. & NSV,,1. 1, 5. 
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kemla-vyatireki and the .anvaya-vyatireki. An inference is 
calied kevalSmmyi when it is based on a middle term which 
is always positively related to the major term. Here the 
knowledge of vyapti between the middle and major terras is 
arrived at only through the method of agreement in presence 
{anvaya)f since, there is no negative instance of their agree¬ 
ment in absence. This is illustrated in tlie following 
inference; 

All knowable objects are nameable; 

The pot is a knowable object; 

Therefore the pot is nameable. 

In this inference the major premise is a universal 
affirmative proposition in which the predicate * nameable ’ 
is affirmed of all knowable objects. This universal proposi¬ 
tion is arrived at by simple enumeration of the positive 
instances of agreement in presence between the knowable 
and the nameable. Corresponding to this universal affirma¬ 
tive proposition we cannot have a real universal negative 
proposition like ‘No unnaraeable object is knowable,’ ,i for 
we cannot point to or name anything that is unnaraeable.''' 
The minor premise and the conclusion of this inference 
are also universal affirmative propositions and cannot be 
otherwise. Hence with regard to its logical form the 
kevalanvayi inference is a syllogism of the first mood of 
the first figure, technically called Barbara, 

(_A kevala-vyatireki inference is that in vvhich the middle 
tejm is negatively related to the major term. It depends 
on a vyapti or a universal relation between the absence of 
the major term and that of the middle term. Accordingly, 
tlie knowledge of vyapti is here arrived at only through the 
method of agreement in absence (vyatireka), since there is 

1 Yatra aiiclfijaTjyatircko na liiitTiipyrtati aa kevalanvayi, TM., Cli. II. 

3 TB., p. 10- 
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HO positive iostance of agreemeat in presence between the 
midcile and major terms excepting the minor term. \/ This 
may be illustrated by the following inferences : 

(1) No non-soul is animate; 

AH living beings are animate ; 

Therefore all living beings have soul’s.^ 

(2) "What is not different from the other elements has 

no smell ; 

The earth has smell ; 

Therefore the earth is different from the other 
elements. ® 

Symbolically put the inferences stand thus ; 

No not-P is M ; 


S is M ; 
Therefore S is P. 


In the second inference above, it will be seen, the middle 
term ‘ smell ’ is the differentia of the minor term ‘ earth.’ 
An inference which is thus based on the differentia (lafesana) 
as the middle term is also called kevala-vyatireki. In it the 
minor term is co-extensive with the middle. Hence we 
have no positive instance of the coexistence of the middle 
with any term but the minor. ® So there can he vy^)ti or 
a universal relation only between the absence of the middle 
and the absence, of the major term. We cannot point to 
any positive instance of agreement in presence between the 
major and middle terms, except those covered by the 
minor term. Hence the major premise is a universal 
negative proposition arrived at by simple enumeration of 

^ Kevalavyatirebi tvasataapatson TO., Hi pp. 68S f, VyahirekaTjAptau tu 

Bidhyabhavo vyapya^ hefcvabbavcj vjapabaJ?, TM.* Ch. IL 

2 VideTB.,p.lQ. 

a Vide TB., p, S2, 

* Iiaksafliainapi kevabirytitireki batab, TB*, p. 10. 

5 Yatra B^dbyaprasHldbib pak^tirakte naatl, aa ksvalaYyatireki, TM., Cb- Ih 
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negative instances of agreement in absence between tbe 
major and middle terms. ‘ The minor premise is a universal 
affirmative proposition. ^ But although one of the premises 
is negative, the conclusion is affirraativej, which is against 
the general syllogistic rules of Formal Logic. Hence we 
see that kevah-vyatireki inference is not any of the valid 
moods of syllogism recognised by Formal Logic. The 
validity of such inferences, however, has been admitted by 
Bradley as a special case of negative reasoning.^ 

(An inference is called !iyiv(iyo.-'i>yatiTeki when its middle 
term is both positively and negatively related to the major 
term. “ In it there is nyapti or a universal relation between 
tbe presence of the middle and the presence of the major 
term as well as between the absence of the major and the 
absence of the middle term. Tbe knowledge of the uy/ipti 
or the universal proposition, on which the inference 
depends, is arrived at through the joint method of agreement 
in presence and in absence {anvaya and vyatireka). The 
vyapti or the universal proposition is affirmative (anvayi) 
when it is the result of an enumeration of positive instances 
of agreement in presence between tbe middle and major 
terms. It is negative (vyatireki) when it is based on the 
simple enumeration of negative instances of agreement in 
absence between the middle and major . terms/ The 
difference between the universal affirmative and universal 
negative propositions (anraya-Bi/dpti and vyatireka-vyapii) 
is tliat the subject of the affirmative proposition becomes 
the predicate, and the contradictory of the predicate of the 
affirmative proposition becomes the subject in the corre¬ 
sponding negative proposition.Hence an anDaya-vyatireki 

» Vide TB„ p. to, 

® Vide. Bradley, of Logic t Vol, I, pp, 274-BS. 

^ sadbyam fladbyabhava^a aoyatra prasiddhab bo 'nvayaYyatireki, etc,. 

TM..Ch. U, 

* Sa o5Qvay»^y»tir€ki, aavayena vjatirokena cft vyaptimattvatj TB*, p, 9, 

? Ibid. 
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inference may be based on either a universal affirmative or 
a universal negative proposition as its major premise. It 
is'illustrated in the following pair of inferences : 'j 

(1) All cases of smoke are cases of fire ; 

The hill is a case of smoke; 

Therefore the hill is a ease of fire. 

(2) No case of not-fire is a ease of smoke ; 

The hill is a ease of smoke ; 

Therefore the hillis a case of fire. 

^ The Vedantists do not recognise the above classification 
of inference into hevalanvmji, kemla-vyatireki and anmya- 
mjatireki. According to them, inference is logically of one 
kind, namely, anvayi. An inference must be based on 
vyapti or the universal relation between the middle and 
major terms. The knowledge of vyapti is arrived at 
through the observation of agreement in presence between 
the middle and major terms with the non-observation of any 
contrary instance. Hence for the Vedantists, both the 
premises as also the conclusion of an inference must be 
universal affirmative propositions^ That is, all inferences 
must be in the technical form of Barbara. But there 
cannot he any, kevalanvayi in the sense of an inference in 
which the major term is a character that is not anywhere 
non-existent. In kevalanvayi the middle term is only 
po.sifcively related to the major terra, since there is no case 
of their absence. This, however, is not true. The whole 
system of finite categories being transcended and negated 
in Brahman or the Absolute, we cannot have any term 
which is never non-existent. As for the Nyaya view of 
vyatireki, the Vedantists contend that as a reasoning based 
on a universal negative proposition it is not to be regarded 
as an inference, but as arthapatti or postulation. An 
inference is a knowledge of the major term through that of 
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the middle terra. This knowledge is based on the wjapti 
or the aniversa! relation between the presence of the middle 
and the presence of the major term. When one infers ' 
fire from smoke he depends on the knowledge of vyapti, ’ 
not between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke, , 
but between the presence of smoke and the presence of fire. ' 
There being no such thing as vyatireki inference, we cannot 
admit the possibility of mwaya-vyatireki inference which is but 
a synthesis of the anvayi and 'oyatireki forme of inference. * 
According to the Naiyayikas, however, arthdpatti is not a 
separate method of knowledge, but a form of inference. We 
shall have to consider this question more fully hereafter, 


4. The logical form of inference 

All the systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding 
that the syllogism represents the typical form of an inferen¬ 
tial reasoning. In inference we arrive at a truth through 
the medium of some other truths. Like the conclusion of a 
syllogism, inferential knowledge is a deduction from certain 
propositions. There is however some controversy among 
the different systems as to the nun]her of the constituent 
parts Of propositions entering into an inference (acayava). 

(^According to some old Naiyayikas, there are ten members 
or constituent parts of au inference.^ These are (1) fijhasd 
or the desire to know the truth, (2) samdaya or doubt-about 
the real nature of a thing, (3) Sakyaprapti or the capacity of 
the prmidnas to lead to true knowledge, (4) prayojana or the 
purpo.se of making an inference, (5) samiaya-vyuddsa or the 
removal of doubts about the truth of an inference, ^ (6) 
pralif^a or the firS’t. proposition, (7) hetu or the reason, (8) 
nfldJtarana or the exaffiple, (9) upanaya or the application of 
the example, and (10) n'igamana or the final conclusion.^ 

1 Vide VP., Ci). TI, 

’ NB., l.I. 32, 
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. The above view of the syllogism as consisting of ten 
parts or members (da^Mayava) has been criticised and 
rejected by the later Naiyayikas, from Vatsyayana down¬ 
wards. ^ According to them, the first live factors, mentioned 
above, are unnecessary for proving anything by means of an 
• inference. They represent not so much the logical steps in 
drawing a conclusion as the psychological or epistemological 
conditions involved in inference.) Thus tlie desire to know 
Hijmsd) may be taken as a condition of all knowledge, by 
which we want to realise some end. But such desire does 
not prove anything to any person and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a factor of inferential reasoning, Similarly, 
doubt is the impetus to a desire to know the truth and is, 
ill this sense, a condition of knowledge. But to doubt is 
not to prove anything. The validity of all knowledge 
depends on the validity of the methods of knowledge (Hhya- 
prapti). But the validity of the methods cannot be put 
forward as a part of the argument to prove a conclusion. 
So also tile purpose or the end, which an inference serves, is 
no part of the inference itself. The removal of doubt 
(sam^aya-vrjudasa) consists in repudiating all views which 
contradict the concltisior) of an inference. This serves to 
lend indirect support to the conclusion, but does not really 
prove it. Hence it has been held by the Naiyayikas that the 
syllogism consists of the last five members mentioned above, 
since they are all necessary tor proving or demonstrating a 
truth. '\The Sarnkhya^ and Vai^esika^ systems also 
accept this view of the syllogism as consisting of five 
members or propo-sitions. The five members of the 
syllogism have been explained by the .■N.i^ivayikas as 
follow'S. ) 

J / 

I OT. & NB,. 1.1. 

3 In PratetapaJa's PodMhudknma^Qmgmha, ip, lUi i^he fiv« members the 
ajrllogiBm are called prflftjtlCj nidariana^ anusamdhS^m pTGfyQmttd^&. 
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. (1) The first member of the syllogism is called the 
pratijfio or the propositimi. It is just a statement of one's 
position and consists in the assertion of some unperceived 
quality or character in relation to some object of experience. 
The assertion may be affirmative or negative. Hence in the 
pratijna a certain predicate is either affirmed or denied of a 
certain subject, e.g. * the bill is fiery,' or ‘sound is not 
eternal.’ The pratijna includes a subject [pahsa) and a 
predicate (sadhya), but no copula or verb to relate the two, 
e.g. ‘ parvato vahnhndn.' It thus corresponds to a proposition 
without any copula. ^ It is to be proved and established by 
other propositions in the course of the inference. The 
pratijnd simply tells us w'hat the subject of the inference is 
and what we want to infer or prove with regard to it.^ 

(2) The second member of the syllogism is called the 
hetu or the reason. It consists in the statement of the 
mark or the sign {liiiga) which being present in the subject 
or the minor term suggests that the latter possesses a certain 
pioperty predicated of it. It is the assertion of the middle 
term by which we know that the palcsa or the- minor 
term is or is not related to the sadhya or the major 
term. It may thus be called the middle premise or the 
middle proposition of the syllogism. But while the pratijnd 
is a proposition of two terms, the hetu is a one-term 
proposition. Thus for the propositnm ‘ the hill is fiery,’ 
the hetu or the middle proposition is ‘ dhumaty' i.e. 
‘ because of smoke.’ ^ 

(3) The third member of the syllogism is called 
udaharam or the example. It consists in the assertion of a 
universal relation {vyipU) between the major and middle 
terras with reference to some apposite instances. The hetu 
or the middle term proves the presence or the absence of the 

1 MS. & NB,. 1 . 1, 33. 

* Jf-i'rf., 1,1.31-35. 
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major in the minor only as it ia connected with the minor, 
on the one hand, and universally related to the major, on 
the other. Hence the universal relation between the major 
and middle terms must be duly asserted as an essentia! 
member of the syllogism. This assertion is a universal 
proposition which may be cither affirmative or negative. 

It is a universal affirmative proposition when it indicates 
the agreement in presence between the major and middle 
terms as supported by a iiositive instance, e.q. ‘all cases of 
smoke are cases of fire, to wit, the kitchen.’ It takes the 
form of a universal negative proposition when it shows the 
agreement in absence between the two, as supported by a 
negative instance, e.g. ‘no case of not-fire is a case of 
smoke, to wit, the lake,’ ^ ^ The third member of the Nyaya 
inference thus corresponds to the major premise of the 
syllogisms in the first figure. As a universal ijroposition 
supported by certain instances, the third member of the 
syllogism is found to be an inductive generalisation based 
on actual facts of observation. It thus shows that an 
inference is both deductive and inductive, formally valid 
and materially true. As Dr. Seal rightly observes ; ' It 
harmonises Mill’s view of the major premise as a brief 
memorandum of like instances already observed, with the 
Aristotelian view of it as the universal proposition which 
is the formal ground of the inference,’ ^ 

(4) The fourth member of the syllogism is called upamija 
or the application. It consists in the application of the 
universal proposition with its example to the subject or the 
minor term of the inference, j While the third member of 
the syllogism states the universal relation betwfeen the major 
and middle terms, or between their absence, the fourth 
member shows the presence or the absence of the middle 

1 IJ, 3G-37* C/, V}fipiJpradar^anavi^&yo NV1\, p, SO-i* 

3 The Positive SciBAoes of p, 
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in the minor termi It may thuB be called the minor 


premise of the syllogism, and may be a universal affirmative 
or negative proposition. It is affirmative when it is the 
application of an affirmative major premise with a positive 
instance, c.p. * so, like the kitchen, the hill is smoky. It 
is a negative proposition when it is the application of a 
negative major premise with a negative instance, e,g. 

‘ unlike the lake, the hill is not not-smoky, i.e. it is smoky.' 
The fourth member of the syllogism is not merely a 
repetition of the second or the middle proposition. It brings 
out the identity between the middle term mentioned in the 
second meuiber and that which is stated to be universally / 
related to the major in the third member of the syllogism^ 
As such, it is a synthesis of the second and third members 
of the syllogism. It shows that the same middle which is 
uuivei-sally related to the major term is also present in the 
minor term, and is, therefore, very useful for the purpose 
of proof.' 

(.5)(The fifth and the last member of the syllogism is 
called nipamana or the conclusion. Here the preceding 
four steps are brought to a point so as to demonstrate the 
. truth of the first proposition, with which the inference 
starts. It consists in the re-statement of the pratijna or the 
propositum as proved by the major and minor premises, 
e.g. ‘ therefore the hill is fiery.’ It should not be supposed 
that the conclusion is an unraeauing repetition of the first 
proposition. What is at first put forward as a hypothesis 
or bare assertion is asserted in the conclusion as a firmly 
established truth. What appears in the first proposition as 
a judgment to be proved, does indeed re-appear in the 
conclusion, but as something proved and demonstrated by 
other propositions.^ \ 


I NS, and ND., 1.1.38) TR., pp. 181 f. 
» Jb<i; WS. and NB., 1.1.39. 
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The logical form of an inference or the syllogism, 
according to the Naiyayikas, may be illustrated in the 
following ways : 


(1) S is P; 

•.'S is M; 

M is P ; 

S is M- 
.-.S is P. 

Or, 

The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen ; 
So the hilt smokes; 

Therefore it is fiery. 

(2) S is P; 

V S is M ; 

No not-P is M; 

S is not not-M; 

S is P, 

Or, The bill is fiery; 

Because it smokes; 

Whatever is not-fiery does not smoke, 

e.gr. the lake : 

Not so the hill (i.e. the hill does smoke); 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


The Mlmamsakas and the Vedantists join issue with the 
Naiyayikas on the question of the parts or members of a 
syllogism. ^ They agree with the Naiyayikas in holding that 
the syllogism is necessary only for pamrihanumam or 
demonstrative inference and that Bvartkanumam or inference 


1 meSD.,p, 64;VP..Chap. II. 



for oneself requires no verbal statement in the form of the 
above Byllogism. But they decline to accept the Nyaya 
view that the syllogism consists of five members or proposi¬ 
tions. According to them, a syllogism does not require 
more than three members to carry conviction to anybody. 
The two essential conditions of a valid inference are vynpti 
or a. universal relation between the major and middle 
terras and paffsacihannata or the presence of the middle terra 
in the minor. Hence the full force of a syllogism comes 
out in the body of ■ three affirmative propositions, two of 
which stand for the grounds of inference and one for the 
conclusion. These three propositions are either the ptatij'Hu, 
hetu and udaharana, or the uddharana, vpanaya and 
mgamana. ^ Hence we will have two forms of the syllogism, 
which may be put thus : 


(1.) S is P ; 

S is M; 

AH M is P. 

Or, The hill is fiery ; 

Because it smokes; 

Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen. 

(2) AH M is P ; 

S is M ; 

S is P. 

Or, Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen ; 

The bill smokes ; 

Therefore it is fiery. 


1 Ttie Buddhbta go further than the MiniSthaakas and the Vedantista in reducing 
the ajllogisra to two propoaitiona only, namelji the ndaharai^a and the upmaya^ bub 
no rnffitMio-na or conclusion. As Mr. Joseph and Dr. Stebbing also point ont^ we may 
aometime?! pub an aTgunoent in the form of a single propoaition as when we say * if 
wishes were horses, heggara cenM ride/ (G/, Josepirs InircductiOn to LogiCf p. 352^ 
Stebbiog's Modern IniTodttcfim to LogiOj p* 110,) 
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It vviJl be observed here that in the first form of the 
syilogisin given above, tiie inference starts from the coiielu- 
sion, and then the premises are stated to justify it. In the 
second form, the premise.^ are given first and then the 
conclusion is drawn from them. That inferences may take 
both forms has been recognised by some modern Western 
logicians like H. W. B. Joseph, ' L. S. Stcbbing," F. M. 
Chapman and Paul Henle. ” But it will be admitted by all 
that while the second form (in which the premises come 
first and the conclusion last) has a rigidly formal character, 
it is the first {in which the conclusion comes first and the 
premises last) that is ordinarily used by us , when we 
actually infer anything. “In ordinary speech we more 
often state the conclusion first and then state the premises. 
This gives emphasis to the conclusion and also aids in 
showing the direction of our argument,” * If this be so, then 
we must say that the Nyaya form of inference, in which the 
concliision-tO“be-proved comes first and the premises last, is 
the natural or actual form of reasoning. But it should be 
remarked tliat the first proposition cannot he strictly called 
the conclusion, since a cooclusion is what follows from 
certain grounds or premises. So it seems better to speak 
of it, like the Naiyayika, as just a pratijna or probandum, 
i.e. something to be proved. This proposition stands out 
as the conclusion when it is seen to follow logically from 
certain other premises. That there must be two such 
premises, viz. the major and the minor, all logicians would 
readily admit. And that there mnst also be a third premise 
to synthesise these two seems to be admitted only by a 
logician like Jfradley.” It will, however, be admitted by 


1 introdneiion to Logic^ pp* 255 
^ Introditoti&n to Logicf pp, 82, 34. 

^ Chapman and Henie, The Fmdamenfah of Logic, p, 
* ]bid. 

^ PTmeipJes of Logic 3 Vo], I, p, 259, 



others that there is no logical necessity for any thinker to 
infer the existence of fire in a bill unless it is shown that 
the smoke in it is just that real natural smoke which is 
pervaded by fire. If the smoke in the hill be an illusion, 
like the mirage, then we cannot conclude that there is fire 
in the bill, although we may think that there is. So if 
there is to be no gap in the chain of reasoning that is to 
establish the conclusion, we are to have a third premise 
to bring out the identity of the middle term in the preceding 
two premises. These three premises together with the 
conclusion and the probandum give us the five-membered 
form of the Nyaya syllogism which, therefore,, seems to be 
both psycliologically correct and more conclusive for demon¬ 
stration , 
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THE FALLACIES OF INFERENCE 

1. Distinction beitoeen a valid and. an invalid reason 

Jo Indian logic the fallacies of inference are all material 
fallacies. So far as the logical forma of inference are con¬ 
cerned, there can be no fallacy, since they are the eame for 
all valid inferences. An inference, therefore, becomes falla¬ 
cious by reason of its material conditions The Nyaya 
account of the fallacies of inference is accordingly limited 
to tiiose of its members or constituent propositions, and 
these have been finally reduced to those of the heln or the 
reason.^ For the purpose of proof an inference is made to 
consist of five members, namely, f ratijna, hetu, uddharana, 
npanaya and nigamana. As such, the. validity of an 
inference depends on the validity of the pratipia arid other 
constituent parts of it. If there is anything wrong with 
any of its members, the syllogism as a whole becomes 
fallacious. Hence there will be as many fallacies of 
inference as there are fallacies of its component parts, 
from the first proposition down to the conclusion. So we 
may speak of the fallacies of the fratijna, etc., as coming 
under the fallacy of inference {nijdydhhdsa). ® But it must 
be admitted that the validity of an inference depends 

' C/, Tije Arlfltoteliaa cl as si fl cation of fallacies into thDao m dicfiOHe and those 

dwtitynmn* This agrees with fclie cJassificatiorx in eitciuding the formal 

fanaoies of andiatributed nfiddlcj illicit procosa, and so on, fii in ihs list of fallacies. 

3 The word has been used by Vatsyajana in a cechcicol sense to mean 

all snch ioferencea a$ are opposed to precept ion and aoripturol testimony. (7tds Nj^ayOf* 
1.1,1.), Here, however, it is used in its literal sense to mean the fallacies of 
inference. 



ultimately on the validity of the hetu or the reason employed 
in it. So also the members of a syllogism turn out to be 
right or wrong according as they elaborate a right or wrong 
reason. The fallacies of inference ultimately arise out of 
the fallacious reason. So tlie Naiyayikas bring the fallacies 
of inference under the fallacies of the reason (hetvabhasa) 
and consider a separate treatment of the inferential fallacies 
due to the propositum, example, etc. (pratiplahhasa, drstanta- 
bhasa) as unnecessary and superfluous. ^ 

Now the question is: What is a fallacious middle 
(hetu) ? How are w^e to distinguish between a valid and 
an invalid middle ? Literally speaking, hetvdhhdsci or the 
fallacious middle is one that appears as, but really is not, 
a valid reason or middle term of an inference. It appears 
as a valid ground of inference because it satisfies some of 
the conditions of a valid middle term. But on closer view 
it is found to be faJlacious because it does not fulfil all the 
conditions of a valid ground of inference. “ As have seen 
before, tliere are five conditions of the hetu or the middle 
term of an inference. First, the middle term must be a 
characteristic of the minor term (paksadharmatd). Secondly, 
it must be distribulively related to the major term, i.e. 
the major must be present in all the mstances in which the 
middle is present (sapuksasattva). Thirdly, and as a 
corollary of the second condition, the middle term must be 
absent in all cases in which the major is absent (vipahsd- 
sattva). Fourthly, the middle term must not relate to 
obviously contradictory and absurd objects like tiie coolness 
of fire, etc. {ahadhitamsaijatva). Fifthly, it must not itself 
be validly contradicted by some otber ground or middle term 
{asaipratipaksatm). Of these five conditions, the third 
does not apply to the middle term of a kevalam'ayi inference, 

1 Vide TE.. p, 236; NM.. p. 672. 

“ VWe MV., 1.2.4 
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because it is such that no case of its absence oi non-cxist 
ence can be found. Hence, with legavd to it we cannot 
say that the middle term must be absent in all cases in 
which the major is absent. Contrariwise, the second 
condition does not apply to the middle term of a kevala- 
mjatirelci inference, since here the middle term is always 
negatively related to the major term. There is a universal 
relation between the absence of tbe middle and that of tlie 
major terra. Of such a middle term we cannot say that 
wherever it is present the major must be present. It is only 
in the case of amwifavyatireki inferences that the middle 
term must satisfy all the five conditions. Hence it has been 
said that a valid middle term is one that satisfies the five 
or at least the four conditions as explained above.’ As 
contrasted with this an invalid middle term {hetvahkasa) is 
that which violates one or other of the conditions of a valid 
ground of inference (hetu). It may be employed as tbe 
hetu or the middle term of an inference, but it fails to prove 
the conclusion it is intended to prove. There are different 
forms of the fallacious middle according to tbe different 
circumstances under which it may arise. All fsllacioua 
middle terms have been classified under the heads of the 
savyahkicara, vimddh^, prakaraTtasmm or satpratifaksa, 
sadhyasama or asiddha, kdldtiUi and bddhita,^ Ke^ava Mi^ra 
observes that the fallacies of definition such as ativyupti or 

1 Vide N8V.. l.'Z.i', NM., p. 110. 

^ In both the old and ihe modern schools of tba the infereDtinI fallaciee 

have been ciassi^ed andar five heads. The first four hinds of fallacies l)ear the Hamo 
unirjcs or at least the same Bignificaoce m both the schools. The last kind of fallacy, 
however, is not only called by diffareut oamos, hut bears substantially different 
mesnitigs io the two schools. It is in view of this fact that I have taken the two 
names to stand for two hinds of fallacies of the middle term. Hence we get sia kinds 
of faUadca in place of the five enumerated in tbe Njaya treatises^ (Ffde A't/ap-SHfra, 
l.^A l fmvacrnmm, n,p. m) in the piabb&kara MimamaS the iallaeicB of 

the middle term are cotied the ssddhcmna, asiddha {oid& Jha, 

Prahhakara Mhndthm^ p, 46), In P^ddrthadhiiTma>sa7k{fTaha the fallaciefl are called the 
a^Uldk (I j vim ddh a ^ sanidigtlh a and an adh y ava s it a. 
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‘ the loo wide,’ amja^pH or ‘ the too narrow ’ and asambkava 
or ‘ the false ’ also come under the fallacies of the middle 
term.* 

2. The fallacy of savyabhicara or the irregular middle 

The first kind of inferential fallacy is called the 
sfir'yatiifiiiJflra, In it the hetu or the middle term is found 
to lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite 
conclusions. This fallacy arises when the middle term 
violates its second condition, namely, that it must be 
distribntiveiy related to the major term. This condition 
requires that the middle term must be pervaded by the 
major term, or that the major must be present in all tbe 
cases in which the middle is present. Tbe savyubhicara 
hetu, however, is not uniformly concomitant with the major 
fent). It is related to both the existence and the non- 
oxislcuce of the major term. It is therefore called anaikan- 
tika or an irregular concomitant of the sadhya or the major 
term. ■ Hence from such a middle term we can infer both 
the existence and the non-existence of the major term.*' Of 
gucli navyabhicdra or irregular middle there are three kinds, 
namely, the sUdharanaf asadharana and anupasamhari. 
The sddharaV-a or the ordinary fallacy of the irregular 
middle occurs when the middle term is in some cases related 
to the major and in other ca.se3 related to the absence 
of the major. ® This is illustrated in the following 
syllogism : 


All knowable objects are fiery ; 
The hill is knowable; 
Therefore the bill is fiery. 


1 Vt(ffiTB,,p. 37. 

® Aiiailcautiltal) savyabtiictirati, 1,9*6* 

8 Badburapsab sadbjavafc taduDyavfttib^ NSY.* 1*2*6, 
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Here the middle term ‘ knowable ’ is indifferently related to 
botli fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireiess objects like 
the lake. All knowables being thus not fiery vve cannot 
conclude that a hill is fiei*y because it is knowable. Rather, 
it is as much true to say that, for the same reason, the hill 
is fireless. 

The second form of the saxiyabhicdra is called asadMrana 
or the extraordinary. It is a peculiar form of the fallacy 
of the irregular middle. In it the middle term is related 
neither to things in which the major exists nor to those in 
which it does not exist, ^ Hence from such a middle term 
we can infer neither the existence nor the non-existence of 
the major term. Or, such a middle term may be employed 
to prove both the existence and the non-existence of the 
major term. This is illustrated when one argues that sound 
is eternal because there is ^abdatva or ' soundness ’ in it. 
Here the middle term ‘ soundness ’ is related only to tlie 
minor terra ‘ sound.’ It is found neither in eternal objects 
like the soul nor in other non-eternal things like the pot. 
Hence we do not know if soundness is universally related to 
the eternal or the non-eternal. The middle term being- 
undistributed one way or the other cannot lead to any valid 
conclusion. 

The third form of the savijahhicdra is the anupasamharl 
or the indefinite.^ Here the middle term is related to a 
minor term that stands not for any definite laKlivldual or 
class of individuals, but indefinitely for all objects. Hence 
the distribution of the middle term cannot be proved either 
positively or negatively. To prove that the middle term is 
distributively related to the major we are to point out either 
the positive instances of their agreement in presence or the 
negative instances of their agreement in absence. Since, 
however, the minor term stands for all possible objects, we 

^ Asadbira^^ sapak^avipaltfaviavfttab ibid. 

3 AnvajavyatirekadF^tSntarabito *nupafiaiiiMri, etCr, TS., p* 56* 
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canoofc go beyond them and get any case in which the 
middle coexists with the major, or the absence of the 
major is concomitant with that of the middle term. This 
is illustrated in the inference that ^ all objects are eternal^ 
because they are knowable.’ The validity of this iafereuce 
depends on the validity of the major premise, namely, ‘ all 
koowables are eternal,’ But the validity of the major 
premise cannot be proved, since beyond all objects we have 
no instances of the concomitance between the knowable and 
the eternal. 


3. The fallacy of viruddha or the contradictory middle 

There are two different explanations of the fallacy of 
muddha. According to the Nyaya-Siitra ' and Bliasya, the 
fallacy of the viruddha consists in the opposition of one' 
doctrine to a previously accepted doctrine, both belonging 
to tlie same system of thougih. It is o. contradiction 
between the different parts or doctrines of a system of 
philosophy. As an example of this Vatsyayana cites two 
contradictory statements from the Yoga-Bhasya, namely, 
it) that the world ceases from manifestation because it is 
not eternal, and (U) that even then it exists because it 
cannot be destroyed. ® 

In the above sense the viruddha as a fallacy means the 
contradictions and inconsistencies involved in any school 
of philosophy. As such, however, it is not an inferential 
fallacy, but the fallacy of self-contradiction in which any 
theory or philosophy may be involved. Hence the first 
explanation of the vtruddha as given above does not appear 
to me to be acceptable. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, from Uddyotakara 
down wards, the ketu or the reason is called viruddha when 

Siddhantaoiiibhyiipetja tadvitodlu viruddhah NS 1 ^ fi 
* Vide NB„ 1.3.6, ’ ’’ ’ 
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it disproves the very proposition which it is meant to prove. ‘ 
This happens when a middle term exists, not in the 
objects in which the major exists, but in those in which the 
major does not exist. That is, the viruddha or the contra¬ 
dictory middle is that which is pervaded by the absence of 
the major term.^ The result is that such a middle term in¬ 
stead of proving the existence of the major in the minor term, 
which is intended by it, proves its non-existence therein. 
It contradicts and sublates the pmtijfldi or the proposition 
which it is employed to prove and establish. Tims ii one 
argues ‘ sound is eternal, because it is caused,’ we have 
a fallacy of the viraddha or the contradictory middle. The 
middle term ‘ caused ’ does not prove theeternality of sound, 
but its noii-eternality, because all that is caused is non- 
eternal, Hence the distinction between the fallacies of the 
savydbhiodvd and tlie viTiiddhii is that while in thi formei the 
middle term is universally related neither to the existence of 
the major nor to its non-existence, in the latter the middle 
term is universally related to the non-existence of the major 
term. As a consequence of this, the suvijabhicafd or the 
irregular middle only fails to prove tlie conclusion, whereas 
the tiiraddhrt or the contradictory middle disproves it or 
proves the contradictory proposition. 

4. Th& fallacy of 'prakaramsama or the counteracted middle 

The third inferential fallacy is called the prakaranasama. 
Literally, it means a reason which is similar to the point at 
issue {pralcarana). We have a point at issue when there 
are'two opposite views with regard to the same subject, both 
of which are equally possible, so that they only give rise to 
a state of mental vacillation as to the truth of the matter. 


1 PrfttiifiahetvorvEi. virodhal,i etc., NV*, 1. S, 0, 

3 Si*cJhj&l)liavftv7apbo h«turvirttf!db&lj eto,, TS., p. 67. 





Now when a iniddio terra cloea not go further than producing 
a state hf mental oscillation between two opposite views we 
have a case of the imkammsama middle. This happens 
when one reason seeks to prove the existence of the raajor 
in the minor, but there appears some other reason to prove 
the non-existence of tlie raajor, and botii of them are found 
to be equally strong. Here the opposed reasons counteract 
eacii otiier, but neltber can subiate the other. They may 
indeed he employed as the middle terms of an inference, but 
each being neutralised or counterbalanced by tJie other 
(sfitpratipuksita) fails to establish a sure conclusion and is 
therefore fallacious. Hence the prakaramsatna is also called 
saipmtipuksa or that which is opposed by an equally strong 
?!efII or middle term. * This is illustrated in the following 
arguments: ‘ sound is eternal, because the properties of the 
non-eternal are not found in it ’ ; and ' sound is non-eternal, 
because the properties of the eternal are not found in it.’ 
Here both the inferences are fallacious, because there is 
nothing to distinguish between the two middle terras leading 
to opposite conclusions.^ Tlie two middle terms being 
counteracted by each other cannot lead to any definite con¬ 
clusion and we are left with the same question with w'liich 
we started, namely, whether sound is eternal or non-eternal. 
The I'allacy of the pnikarmiasama is distinguished from that 
of the sacijabhicara by the fact that while in the latter one 
and the same character of the minor is taken as a middle 
term that may lead to opposite conclusions, in the former 
two dilTerent characters of the minor are taken as tiie middle 
terms leading to opposite conclusions. It is also distin¬ 
guished from the viruddha or contradictory middle which by 

^ Yftgmnt priikara^aciinta Bfj nirQaydrtliaraapjidistab NS,, 1*2, 

27, Yusya pratipabjabhulaib hekvEintaraiii vidyale sa prEikarfl|^aaftnm},i^ ua eva snU 
prfitipabBiili etc., TB,, p* 30. 

^ 2 , 7 . 
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itself proves the opposite of what it is intenfierl to prove, 
while here the opposite conclusiO!'i is proved by a different 
middle term (hetoantara).' 

5. The fallacy of asiddha or the unproved middle 

The fourth kind of fallacy is called the sddhyasaina or the 
asiddha. Tfie word sadhtjasama means a middle term which 
is similar to the sdd,hya or the major lertn. The sadhija is a 
character which we want to pro ve in relation to the pahsa or 
the minor term. Plence the sadhyasama stands for a middle 
term which requires to be proved as much as the major term. 
This means that the sadhyasama middle is not a proved or 
an established fact, but an as/dd/ia or unproved assump¬ 
tion.^ The fallacy of the asiddhfl occurs when the middle 
term is wrongly assumed in any of the premises and so 
cannot be taken to prove the conclusion. It follows that 
the premises which contain the false middle become them¬ 
selves false. Thus the fallacy of the asiddha virtually stands 
for the fallacy of false premises, which is a form of the 
material fallacies in Western logic, 

Tliere are three main forms of the fallacy of asiddha, 
namely, (i) the adrayasiddha, (ii) svanlpasiddha and (ni) 
vydpyatvasiddha.^ Of these, the a^rayasiddha is a middle 
term which has no locus standi. One condition of a valid 
middle term is that it must be present in the minor term. 
The minor term is thus the locus of the middle. Hence if 
the minor term is unreal and fictitious, the middle cannot 
be related to it. The result is that the minor premise, in 
which the middle is related to an unreal minor, becomes 
false. This is illustrated in the inference ‘ the sky-lotus is 

> ra«NSV.,i, 2. G. 

* SadbjSviii^tal^ sadfiyatviLt aSdiijasamah, NS. 1 . 2 . 3 . 
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fragrant, because it belongs to tbe class of lotus. Plere 
the minor term 'sky-lotus’ is unreal, so that the middle 
‘ class of lotus ’ cannot subsist in it. The middle term 
having no locus siQndif-.we' havG s iafluoy of the a§rayasiddha 
or' the tasefess middle. ^ 

The svarupasiddha is a middle term wliich cannot be 
proved to be real in relation to the minor term. It is a 
middle term whicli is not found in the minor term. The 
existence of tbe middle in the minor heiiig unieal, tbe 
minor premise vvhich relates it to the minor term becomes 
false. Thus if one argues ; ‘ sound is eternal, bocaus^e k is 
vi.sible,’ he commits this fallacy. Here the middle term 
‘ visible ’ is wTongly assumed in the minor term ' sound ’ and 
is not justified by facts. If the minor terra stands for a ^ 
number of things and the middle is found in some but not 
all of them, we have the fallacy of bhflf/flsidc/fio or, ck(idesa~ 
sififihci. To illustrate: ' the four kinds of atoms of earth, etc., 
are eternal, because they are fragrant.’ Here the middle 
‘ fragrant ’ is related only to a part of the minor term, 
namely, tbe atoms of earth, but not to the other 
kinds of atoms. Hence the middle term is partly false 
and so equivalent to the svarupasiddha middle. The 
fallacies of bhagasiddha or ckadeinsiddha are therefore 
included within the fallacy of soarupaskldha. It includes also 
such other fallacies as (i) vUemnasiddha, where the middle 
term has a false adjunct, as when one argues ‘ sound is 
eternal, because being n substance it is intangible,’ while 
sound is not a substance but a quality ; (ii) visesyasiddha, 
where the middle is au unreal substantive of a real adjective, 
e.g. ‘ sound is eternal, because it is an intangible substance ' ; 
(m) asamarihavisesariasiddha, where the middle has an 

1 Tbflre are two kinds of this fatlaej, viz. nnd siddhasudhana^ The 

first is e^xplsjned above. The second meaiis a iitldille whkli sfcks lo prove a proved or 
ondoabted * a bady lins li hLh, let ai fe it is so pttteived.' C/* TM.^ Cli, 11, 
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uatueaiiing adjunct, e.g. ‘sound is eternal, because 6et«3 a 
quality it has no cause,’ in which the adjunct ‘ l)eing a 
quality ’ has no force or sense in the argument ; (t/0 
asamarthaoisesyasiddha, where the middle is an unmeaning 
substantive of a significant adjective, e.y. ‘ sound is eierna’i, 
because it is an uncaused quality,' in which the adjective 
‘ uncaused ’ renders the word ‘ quality ’ quite superfluous. ' 
Tlie DtjdpyatV'asiddha is a middle term w hose concomitance 
{vpdpti) with the major cannot be proved. ^ A valid middle 
term must bo universally related to the major term. If 
a middle term is not known to be universally concomitant 
with the major, it becomes invalid. The result is that the 
major premise which should express a cydpti or a universal 
relation between the middle and major terms becon)Cs mate¬ 
rially false. The fallacy of the vyapyatvasiddha may arise in 
two ways. It may be due to the non-concomitance of the 
middle term with the major, as in the inference ‘ all reals 
are momentary; sound is a real, therefore sound is moment¬ 
ary.’ Here the major premise is false, because there is no 
j universal relation between the ‘ real ’ and the ‘ momentary.’ 

Or, it may be due to the presence of an npadhi or condition, 
on which the relation between the middle and major terms 
depends. Here the middle term is not, as it should be, un- 
coniditionally related to the major and is, therefore, false. 
It is illustrated in the inference ‘ the hill is a case of 
smoke, because it is a case of fire.’ This inference is in¬ 
valid, because the relation of the middle term ‘ fire ’ to the 
major ‘ smoke ’ is conditional on its being ‘ fire from wet 
fuel.’ “ This fallacy of the conditional middle is technically 
called anyathasiddha, * 

' Vide TB.. pp. JH-86. 

* VyapyatvBsiJdhastu aa eva yatra betorvyapiimavafjaiiiyatc, Hid. 

» TB., p. 35. 

‘ ViJ«NVT.,p. 346. 
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(5. The jalhicies of kdldtUo and badhiki or the 'niistiiued 
and cuntradicied middles 


The kdldlUa literally means a middle term which is 
vitiated by the lapse of time. ‘ In this fallacy the middle 
term consists of two or more events which succeed one 
nnot her in time. But on the analogy of the given example, 
iliese events must be simultaneous if the middle term, eonsti- 
iLited by Lbem, is to prove the conclusion. Since, however, 
they are successive, the middle term becomes inappropriate 
in the ordfr of time and is therefore called MldtUa or the 
mistimed middle. It is illustrated in the inference ‘ sound 
is durable, because it is munifested by conjunction, like 
colour.’ The colour of a thing is manifested when the 
tiling comes in contact with light, aitbougb the colour 
exists before and after the contact. So also, it is argued, 
sou nil vvhicli is manifested by the contact belvieen two 
liiiiigs {samijo(javyahgija) must be durable, i.e. exist before 
and after ibe contact, But the argument is fallacious be¬ 
cause its middle term is vitiated by a limitation in time. In 
the case of colour the manifestation takes place simul- 
taueoiisly with the contact between light and the coloured 
object. The manifestation of sound, however, is separated 
by an interval of time from the contact betw'een two tilings. 
In fact, we hear the sound when the contact between the 
two lias ceased. Hence it cannot be due to the contact, 
because when the cause has ceased, the effect also must 
cease. The middle terc.i being incongruous with the given 
example fails to prove the conclusion and is therefore falla¬ 
cious/ In this sense the kdldtUa means a middle term 
which is subject to different conditions in the two premises 


i kalatitalj, 

® yukto ^a^t> S^tha^JaEkadeAo ’ patHi^yamannajn 9» kaiatita 

udftbara^afladhamyaBjfibhaviidasadhanauiajam, KB,, IXU, 






of the syllogism. As such, it becomes a kimi of fallacy that 
corresponds to the fallacy of accident in Western logic. 

According to a second interpretation, the kaJallta is the 
fallacy of a wrung order of the different uiembers of the 
syllogism. It is illustrated when there is an inversion of 
the natural order of the premises and the conclusion, as 
when we put the premises after the coticiusion. On this 
view, the kdldtUa corresponds to the fallacy of hysieron 
proteron. But this view of the matter is not accepted by 
the Naiyayikas. A change in the order of the members of a 
syllogism does not really affect its validity nor render it 
fallacious. Further, such a change does not involve a fallacy 
of the middle term or an inferential fallacy It constitutes 
a defect in the method or procedure and is, therefore, de¬ 
scribed as the clincher of the inopportune {aprdptakdla 
nujrahasthana). * 

Although the fallacy of tlie hiidhita has been treated by 
some writers as another name for that of the kdlatlta, yet it 
seems to me better to distinguish between the two in view 
of the sharp contrast in their meanings. While the kdldtfia 
stands for a middle term vitiated by a limitation in time, 
the bddJiita means a middle term whicli is contradicted by 
some other source of knowledge (prarndndntorena). A middle 
term is contradicted \vhcn it leads to a conclusion, the 
opposite of which is proved to be true by some other 
prnmdna. This is illustrated by the argument ‘ fire is cool, 
because it is a .substance.’ Here the middle term 
‘ substance,’ wliich seeks to prove that fire is cool, is 
contradicted because we know from tactual perception that 

^ /fctei. It shoLild bs retnarked here that aifboc^li it tisoal |r^ a ujllogism to put 
ibe preituaes before the concluaioiij yet tb^t Is ueitiber logically necessary oor psycho¬ 
logically correct. It is now generally recogniged by loHiGians that a sylioglem may 
take another fortn in which the conduaion cornea ftrat and the pretniaea follow it, 
Herce we et'e that a change in the uanal order of the propositiona in a ayllogitjin 
involves neither the fallacy of h]}sUr(m profew/ nor the clincher of tbe inopportune. 
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fire is not cold but hot. Tlie fallacy of satpnitipaksat as 
explained before, is different from this fallacy of badhita 
because in the former one inference is contradicted by 
another inference, while in the latter an inference is contra¬ 
dicted by a ncm-inferential source of knowledge,* 

7. The fallacies of ohaia, jdti and nigmhasthdna 

Apart from the fallacies of inference, tiie Naiyfiyikas 
deal with certain other fallacies which occur in connection 
with the art of debate. These are called chala, jdti and 
ni(jr(tha$thdna. The fallacy of chaUi consists in using the 
same word to mean different objects in the course of a 
debate. It thus corresponds to the fallacy of ambiguity in 
Western logic. It is of three kinds, namely, mkchala, 
sdmdnyachala and upacdruGhala, In vdkchala or the fallacy 
of equivocation the same word is used in different senses. 
This is illustrated when one man says ‘ the boy is nava- 
kambala ’ (possessed of a new blanket), and another objects 
* he is not nava-kambala (possessed of nine blankets). In 
sdrndnyachala the same word is taken to mean an individual 
and the class to which it belongs, e.g. one man says ‘ this 
Brahmin is a learned man/ and another objects ‘ all Brah¬ 
mins arc not learned men.’ In upacdracJmla or the fallacy 
of figure of speeclj, a confusion is made between the 
figurative and literal senses of an expression, e.g. when one 
says ‘ tlie scaffolds cry out,’ and another objects * scaffolds 
cannot cry. ’ ^ 

Jdti is the fallacy of irrelevance. In it a futile argument 
is based on some irrelevant consifleratioD which does not 
really prove the conclusion. There are twenty-four kinds of 
jati or futile arguments. The first is called sddharmijasama, 

* Vide TB., p, 07; TS., pp. 38-60. 
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when) an ai’gumeiit is based on some kind of similarity 
between two things, e.g, ‘ sound is eternal because it is 
incorporeal like the sky.’ The second is vaidharmyasama, 
where an ^argument is based on some kind of diseimilarity 
between two things. The ulkarsasama, apakarmsama, 
varnyasama, avarnyosavia, vikalpasama and ^ad/iyascmio am 
futile arguments in which tlie cljaracter of the minor term 
or the example is altered or they are unduly assumed without 
sufficient reason. The pmplisama and apraplisama are 
futile objections based on tbe wrong iniplicalions of tlie 
coexistence between the middle and major terms or their 
aljsence. Ihc; prasaiigasama and praft'drshnUofon/o are futile 
objections based on the ground that the given example has 
not been proved by a sejies of arguments, or that there is a 
counter-example. The mtdpaitkanm is an objection btised 
on tile gniimd that the mi (Idle fejin of the given argiunent 
cannot exist in the minor term before it comes into existence. 
The sotiisaiyasama is an objection based on the douht 
arising from a middle term with opposite examples. The 
prakaranasama is nii objection based on tbe ground of a 
middle terta wliicli is related to both tlie sides of a contro¬ 
versy. Tlie ahelnsania is an objection which is based on 
the grovind that the middle term is unintelligible in the (hree 
orders of lime. The arthapottismna is an argument based 
on mere presumption. The aoUesasama is an argument to 
prove tbe identity of all tilings on the ground of their having 
existence in common. The upapatfisrmia is an objection 
based on the ground that there is a conn ter-argument (o 
tbe given argument. The itpahhdkjsa^va is the objection 
to a given argument based on the ground that w'e can 
fierce!ve the truth of the conclusion even without the 
argument. The anupalabdltisama is an argument to invali¬ 
date a given argument from non-perception, on the ground 
that non-perception cannot be perceived. The 7utyasama 
is an argument to prove the eternality of all non-eternal 
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things on the gronncl that they are eternally non'-eternal. 
The. anityasama is an argument to prove the non-eternality 
of all things on the ground of their resembling a non-eternal 
thing in some respect or other. The kwyasama is an 
argument opposed to a given argument from the nature of 
an effect, on the ground that an effect may have very different 
tMtiires, and so cannot be taken to lead to a single conclu¬ 
sion. ^ 

The nigrahasthdni, which literally means a ground of 
defeat, is a fallacy which is due either to a misunderstanding 
or to the want of understanding. It is said to be of twenty- 
two kinds. These are ; pndijfldhdni or weakening one's 
proposition by adducing snob examples as run counter to it; 
pmtijndntara or shifting the proposition ; pratijflaviTodhci or 
contradicting the proposition ; pratijildsannydsa or renounc¬ 
ing the proposition; hetvantara or shifting the ground ; 
arthdntara or shifting the topic ; nimrtJiaka or tlie 
meaningless statement like abracadabra; o.vijndtdTth(i ov th(i 
unintelligible statement; aparthaka or the incoherent state¬ 
ment ; aprSptakdla or the wrong order of the parts of an 
argument; nyuna or the suppression of any part of an 
argument ; adhika or the duplication of the middle term 
ot the example; punctTuktci or the meaningless repetition 
of any part of an argument; amnubhdsana or the refusal 
to answer a question; ajMna or ignorance of the proposi¬ 
tion ; apratibha or the inability to give a reply to the 
argument; viksepa or evasion of the argument ; matdnuiM 
or admission of the defect in one’s argument ; paryya- 
niiyojyopeksana or overlooking a defect in the argument ; 
mranuyojydnmjoga or finding fault with the faultless; 
apasiddhdnta or the deviation from an accepted position ; 
and hetvdbhdsa. or the fallacy of the middle term.® 

* Vide NS., 1.2.18; B.l.l ff. 

s Vide wa, 1.2.15); 6,2,1 fr. 
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It will appear from the above that some of the fallacies 
of chala, pti and nigrahasthma come under the inferential 
fallacies, while others are either semi-logical or non- 
logical fallacies. These relate either to the meaning 
of words and propositions, or to the conduct of the parties 
concerned in any discussion. Hence any elaborate account 
of these three kinds of fallacies with their many subdivisions 
is not necessary in connection with the Nyaya theory of 
inference. 
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chapter XV 

THE NATURE AND FORMS OF UPAMANA 

1. The Nyaya definition of upamana 

The word upamana is derived from the words upa 
meaning sadriya or similarity) and mdna meaning cogni¬ 
tion. Hence upamana derivatively means the knowledge of 
the similarity between two things. This derivative mean¬ 
ing, however, requires certain qualifications in order to 
give a cojuplete definition of upamana. As a pmmam, vpa- 
mana is the source of our knowledge about the relation 
between a word and its denotation (samjha-samihisar'nhan- 
dha). ^ We have such knowledge when first we are told by 
some authoritative person that the word denotes a class of 
objects of a certain description and, secondly, finding some 
objects of that description we recognise them as denoted by 
that word. The description of the unknown objects denoted by 
the word is generally given in terms of their similarity to some 
familiar object of experience. Hence iipa7ndna is generally 
defined as the ground of our knowledge of a thing from its 
similarity to another thing previously w'cll-known. ^ Thus 
a man, who does not know what a gavaya or wild ox is, 
may be told by some forester that it is an animal like the 
cow. When next he meets with such an animal in the 
forest, he knows that it is the gavaya, But the descriptbn 
of the unknown objects denoted by a word may also 5*0 given 
in terms of their dissimilarity to certain known objects or 



1 SaiujilasaaijaisEimbatldlitijfiaDamvipaiiijtili etc., T8,, p, C2, 
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their peculiar properties. ^ Hence upamana or Jknowiedge 
by comparison is not always due to the knowledge of 
similarity or dissimilarity between things. The knowledge 
of similarity or dissimilarity is an accidental character of 
this or that kind of upamana. What, however, is common 
to all cases of upamana is the knowledge of the denotative 
relation between a word and a certain class of objects. Hence 
the hfaiyayikas finally define upamana as the process of 
reasoning by which we know that a word denotes a certain 
class of objects on the basis of some authoritative state¬ 
ments. 

Anaiysing the process of reasoning in upamana we get 
the following steps. First, we have an authoritative state¬ 
ment (atide^avakya) that a word denotes objects of a certain 
description, e.g. ‘ the gamy a is like the cow.’ Secondly, 
when one observes any such object, be has the knowledge that 
it answers to the given description (sadr^yadki). Thirdly, 
there is a recollection of the descriptive statement received 
from authority {vdkydrthasmrti). Lastly, there is the 
resulting knowledge tlrat this kind of objects is denoted by 
the word in question (iipamiti), ^ Thus a man, who does 
not know what objects are denoted by the word gavaya, may 
have it from some authority that the word denotes animals 
resembling the cow. When next he happens to find such 
animals, he perceives their striking similarity to the cow. 
Then he remembers the authoritative statement that animals 
resembling the cow are gavayas. With this he comes to the 
conclusion that the word * gavaya ’ denotes' this class of 
animals. 

It may here be asked : W^hich of the four factors men¬ 
tioned ibove is the karana or operative cause of the know¬ 
ledge derived from upamana or comparison ? It cannot 


3 Vide NV. ft HBV., 1.1,6. 
« Vide BP., 70-80. 
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obviously be the last, since tliat is tlie resulting cognition, 
of which we want to know the prineipal canae. According 
to the older Naiyayikas, the first factor, namely, the descrip¬ 
tive statement of some authority is liere the Parana or special 
cause of the knowledge of denotation of words. The modern 
Naiyayikas, however, hold tliat the perception of similarity, 
etc.,is the special cause whose function (oyapdra) is to revive 
in memory the authoritative statement and thereby lead to the 
knowledge in question. A man recognises a yaoaya as such 
just when lie perceives its similarity to the cow and remem¬ 
bers the statement ‘ the gavaya is an animal resembling the 
cow.' ^ 

2. The Jain-fl, Mmdmsa and VeMnta views of upamuna 

According to the Mimarasa and the Vedanta, Mpamatia is 
the source of our knowledge of the likeness of things. In 
some cases we may get the knowledge of likeness from per¬ 
ception, as when we perceive a gavaya and know it to be like 
the cow. From the perceived likeness of the gavaya to the 
cow we next know that the cow is like the gavaya, although 
the cow is not now perceived by ns. Tliis latter knowledge of 
the likeness of the unperceived cow totlie perceived gavaya is 
due to upamdna or comparison. It cannot be due to percep¬ 
tion, since its locus, namely, the cow is not now perceived, 
but only remembered. It is no doubt conditioned by the 
perception of likeness in the gavaya. But when from 
this perceptual knowledge of likeness we pass to the know¬ 
ledge that the cow, not now perceived, is like the gavaya, it 
is no longer perception. Nor is this second knowledge of 
likeness due to inference. In inference the paksa or the 
minor term is an object of perception and the ling a or the 
middle term is present in the paksa. In the alleged inference 



1 Vide NM., pp. 141-43. 
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of the cow’s likeness to the gavaya, the pakfa, i.e. the cow 
cannot be an object of perception, and the lihga, i,e. the 
likeness of the gavaya would be present not in the paksa 
‘cow,’ blit in the gavaya. Further, when from the one like¬ 
ness we know the other, we are not conscious of any 
inferring, but of comparing. Introspection tells ns that the 
actnal process of reasoning involved in the second knowledge 
of likeness is not inferential. ’ Similarly, when we perceive 
a hor.se and know it to be unlike the cow, our knowledge of 
the nnlikeness is perceptual. But when from this we 
conclude that the cow, not now perceived, is unlike the 
horse, we depend, not on perception and inference, but on 
npamana or comparison. Thus the Mimamsaka and the 
Vedantist admit that there is a perceptual element in 
npamana. But they go further and prove that the reason¬ 
ing about likeness and unlikeness, based on some percep¬ 
tion, cannot be fully explained by perception or inference. 
It constitutes an independent source of valid knowledge 
(pramana), to wiiich they give the name of upam.ana. 

The Naiyfiyikas criticise and reject the above view on 
the following grounds. First, they point out that it violates 
the ordinary rule of upamann or comparison. In all cases 
of upam>ana we compare the unfamiliar object with some¬ 
thing well-known in order to understand it better. In the 
above view the well-known cow is compared with the 
strange gavaya. But this cannot give us any new knowledge 
about the cow which is already too well-known to ns. 
Secondly, the knowdedge of the cow’s likeness may be 
explained by memory and so rioes not require a separate 
source of knowledge like npamana. When we perceive the 
gavaya we are reminded of the cow and not of other things. 
The reason is that there are certain points of resemblance 
between the two and that these were previously perceived 
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with the perception of the cow. Hence we have a tnetnory 
of the cow as that which was previously perceived to have 
some resemblance with the gavaya which is now perceived. 
Hence there is no need for an independent pramd/itt called 
upamcina to explain the knowledge of likeness and unlike- 
ness, ‘ 

It is to be observed here that Nyaya criticism has so far 
very little force. It is true that we ordinarily understand 
an unfamiliar object by comparing it with what is familiar.. 
But this does not prevent us from . comparing the familiar' 
with what is new and unfamiliar. Nor does it invalidate 
Our subsetjuent knowledge of the former as like or unlike the 
latter, Further, we cannot say that all knowledge of 
Jikeness is memory, A man who has seen a gawaya may, 
when perceiving a cow, know its similarity to the gavaya. 
It is po.ssible only for him to remember that a cow was 
found to be like a gavayu at the time when he perceives the 
gavaya. But a man who has never seen a gatiatja cannot 
know that a cow is similar to it. When the perception of 
a gavaya suggests to him that the cow is like it because the 
gavaya is like the cow, cannot say that he only remem¬ 
bers the cow’s likeness, since there was no previous percep¬ 
tion of it. 

The Naiyayika is perhaps conscious of the weakness of 
his first two arguments and so brings forward a third one to 
supplement them. Me thinks that even if upam&na be 
different from memory, we may very well explain it as a 
form of inference. From the perception of the gaaaya we 
know that it has some points in common with the 
remembered cow. This leads to the inference that the 
remembered cow is like tbe gavaya, because it has some 
points in common ‘ with the gavaya. The Vedantist’s 
upatnana is thus reduced to a mediate syllogistic inference : 

* Viile NM., pp. liMT. 
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“ Whatever has certain points in common with another 
thing is like that thing ; the remembered cow has some 
points in common with the perceived gavaya ; therefore it is 
like the gavaya,'‘ ^ 

The Naiyayika seems to be on strong ground when he 
reduces the reasoning about likeness and unlikenees to infer¬ 
ence. The Vedaotist’s upamand, when analytically consider¬ 
ed, deals with our knowledge of the relations among correlative 
terms. Ordinary syllogistic inference is concerned with the 
relations of subject and predicate among different terms. 
But there are other relations which furnish grounds of 
inference. These are the relations among correlative terms. 
The doctrine of correlation (prafiijogitva) and the relations of 
correlative terras have been much elaborated in the modern 
Nyaya. There are two kinds of correlation, namely, 
ab}ig,wj)rcitiyogitm or the correlation existing between 
a terra and its contradictory, and satpratnjogitva or the 
correlation existing between relative terms. The relations 
among contradictory terras like A and not-A, red and 
not-red, are the grounds of immediate inferences by con¬ 
version, obversion, contraposition, etc. The correlations 
among relative terms are the grounds of both mediate and 
immediate inferences. There are different types of such 
correlation. Bradley ^ enumerates four types of these rela¬ 
tions, These are: (1) The synthesis of identity, e.g. 
A is the father of B, B is the son of A; or, A is the brother 
of B, and B of C, then A is the brother of C. (3) The 
synthesis of degree, e.g. A is greater than B, B is less 
than A ; or, A is hotter than B, and B than C, therefore A 
than C. (3) The synthesis of time, e.g. k is earlier than 
B, B is later than A ; or, A is a day before B, B contempo¬ 
rary with C, therefore C a day after A. • (4) The synthesis 

1 Vidfi NM., p. 148, 

? Logics Yoi. I, pp* 204-66 



of space, 6.g. A is iiortli of B, B is south of A ; or, A is 
north of B and B west of 0, therefore C south-east of A. 
The Vedantist’s ufanmna deals with the correlations of 
likeness and an likeness which, following Bradley, we may 
call the synthesis of comparison. It consists in reasoning 
from the proposition ‘A is like .B ’ to the proposition ‘ B is 
like A’; or from ‘ A is unlike B ’ to ‘ B is unlike A.’ It 
is really a kind of immediate inference- But there being 
no such thing as immediate inference in Indi;in Logic, the 
Naiyayikiis put it in tim form of a syllogism which has 
the additional advantage of testing the validity of such 
reasoning. 

The Jainas do not recognise apaifuma as an independent 
source of knowledge, but include it under fratyahhijm or 
recognition, They understand fratyabkijM in a very wide 
sense so as to cover all such cases ot knowledge as ' this is 
that object,’ ‘ this is like that,’ ‘ this is unlike that,' ' this 
is at a distance from us,’ ‘ this is a tree,’ etc. It is clear 
from this that j^raLyabhiina here stands for any knowledge 
which is conditioned by perception and memory. The 
reasoning from the proposition ' the gavaya is like the cow,’ 
to the propo.sition ‘ the cow is like the gacaya ’ is not a 
case of upnmana, but of pratyabMp'ut, since it can very 
well be explained by the perception of likeness in the 
gavaya and memory of the cow. So also the Naiyayika’s 
upamana- as a source of the knowledge of denotation of 
words is, according to Jainas, a case of pratyabkijfid or 
recognition. The knowledge of the likeness or unlikeness 
through which we recognise an object is given by percep¬ 
tion. The knowledge of the object as a cow oi a. gacmja 
is due to the recollection ol their description as supplied to 
us by some competent persoii. ’ 

It is to be observed here that the -laina vie^v of iipaimna 
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as a form of prutyabhiffla or recognition rests on a wrong 
assumption'. They seem to think that a knowledge is 
explained when we explain the constituent parts of it. But 
to explain the component parts of knowledge ia not to 
explain knowledge itself. To say that it is so is the funda¬ 
mental error of all associationist theory of knowledge. If it 
were really so, the Jaina view oi pratyahhijfla itaelf a,s a 
distinct type of knowledge will have to be discarded, since 
it is constituted by perception and memory. On tliis 
assumption we may reduce all kinds of knowledge to 
perception, since the constituents of all knowledge ulti¬ 
mately come from perception. That we recognise other 
kinds of knowledge than perception is due to the fact that 
the combination of elements derived from perception 
involves new principles which take us beyond perception. 
We shall consider hereafter if the Naiyayika’s upatnana 
involves any new principle of combination so as to justify 
us in treating it as a new kind of knowledge. 


3. The classification of upamana 

Upaviana was at first regarded as only of one kind, 
namely, as the knowledge of a thing as denoted by a word 
through its similarity to a well-known object of experience. 
Later Naiyayikas, however, distinguished between different 
kinds of upamana, accnrding as they are based on the 
knowledge of dissimilarity between things, or on that of 
their peculiar properties. Thus the Naiyayikas generally 
recognise tlirec kinds of upamana or knowledge by compari¬ 
son, namely, sadkarmyopamana, vaidharmyopamana and 
dhannamdtro'pamdna. ■* 

in sadharmya-iipamdna we start from the description of 
an unknown object given in terms of its siniiiarity to a well- 


1 Vide TU. & 83., pp. 86-08. 





known object by some authoritative person. If then we 
line! any object or objects that answer to the given descrip¬ 
tion, i.e. are similar to the things they are compared with> 
we know that they belong to this or that class. Here then 
we apply a class-concept to certain facts on the basis of 
some observed similarity between them and other known 
facts. The concept is given to us and the facts to which 
it applies are selected by us. This kind of iipamSw is 
illustrated in the citizen’s application of the name rraiJflt/a 
to the wild oxen because they are found to satisfy the 
description of the gavaya as an animal similar to the cow. 

Ill vaidhartnya-vpanuma the objects denoted by a word 
arc described in terms of their contrast or dissimilarity to 
some well-known objects of experience. This negative 
description enables a man to recognise certain objects as 
denoted by a word or as belonging to a certain class in so 
far as he finds that they fit in with the given description. 
This is illustrated when a man recognises certain animals 
as belonging to the class of horses because, unlike the cow', 
they have no cloven hoofs. 

In dharmamdlra-ttpamana the objects denoted by a name 
are described in terras of their peculiar attributes or any 
combination of attributes which is peculiar to them. This 
description enables us to discriminate the things denoted by 
the name from all other things and consequently apply the 
name to Just that class of things. This is illustrated when 
from the description of ‘ man ’ as a cooking animal or of 
the karabJia as a long-necked animal with projecting lips 
and feeding on thorns, wc recognise the animals denoted by 
these words. It may be observed here that these three kinds 
of iipaimina are illustrated also by medical students when 
they collect lierbs and plants according to the descriptions 
given of them in tlie materia medica. 

ViiSvanatha in his Nydtja-Sutra-Vriii mentions another 
kinit of tipamOna w'hich is slightly different from the above 
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three. Here iipamdm consists, not in the knowledge of 
the denotation of a word, but in that of some unknown 
property of an object tlirough its similarity to a known 
thing. Thus if on hearing that a certain herb resembling 
tlie mndgiiparpi is an antidote snid then finding such a 
herb we conclude that it is an antidote, our know'ledge is 
due to tipamana or comparison, ’ 

It is sometimes held that the Naiyayika’s tipamdna is 
an analogical argumeut. There are two facts that lend 
colour to this view. First, the NySya-Sutm defines 
uparnSna. as the knowledge of an object (sadhya) from 
some recognised similarity between two things (prasiddfifl- 
sadharmydt). Secondly, the last kind of upamdna men¬ 
tioned by Vi^vanatba very closely approximates an analogi¬ 
cal reasoning when from the observed rt'semblances between 
two things we argue to the presence of some unobserved 
property in one of them. But from the Nyaya account 
of vp(i)7i(inu as given above it will appear that it does not 
really correspond to an analogical argument. In analogy 
we infer one resemblance from other resemblances ; e.g. 
w'ben we say A resembles B in having the properties 
X and y, therefore it resembles B in having the property 2 . 
But in upamdna, we argue as much from resemblance as 
from contrast and peculiarity. Pnrther, upamana leads not 
to the knowledge of resemblance between things, but to 
that of the denotation of a word, or to the application of a 
name to a class of objects. Even the special kind of iipa- 
‘/ndna mentioned by ^'i^vanatha is not a knowledge of 
resemblance, but is the identification of an object from a 
given description. 


I FHeNjfSjfa-Suiw-Vrfti' anti Njidifa-Nfllfa-Firwaija., 1.1.G. 
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UPAMANA AS AN INDEPENDENT SOURCE 
Ob' KNOWLEDGE (PRAMANA) . 

1. Can npamana give us any valid knowledge? 

With regard to the Nyaya view of upamdna it lias been 
urged by the Carvfikaa tlmt it cannot give us any true know¬ 
ledge about the denotation of words as maintained by the 
Naiyayikas. In it we are to know the objects denoted by a 
word from their similarity or dissimilarity to certain well- 
known things or from their peculiarities. But mere resem¬ 
blance or difference without any universal relation cannot be 
the ground of a certain conclusion. In the stock example of 
sadharmija-itfamdna, we are to know that a certain animal 
must be a gavaya because it is similar to the cow. If the 
similarity between the two be perfect, then they become 
identical with each other. Hence on the ground of such 
perfect similarity it is as much true to say that the animal 
is a cow as to my that it is a gavaya. If, on the other hand, 
the similarity be semi-perfect or considerable, then the word 
gavaya may be taken to denote buffaloes in so far as they are 
considerably similar to the cow. If, again, the similarity 
be imperfect or slight, there is nothing to prevent the appli¬ 
cation of tlie name gavaija to cats and dogs in so far at 
least as they are mumafs like the cow. Similarly, any de¬ 
scription of*a class of things in terms of their dissirnilanty to 
certain well-known things or in those of their peculiarities 
does not always help ua to recognise them as such-and-siich, 
or know them as denoted by this or that word. This shows 
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that uparnma or mere comparison lietween things is not a 
valid source ot knowledge. ‘ 

Now the Naiyayikas meet the above sceptical argument 
against the validity of npamma in two ways. First, they 
point oLit that the argument rests on a misunderstanding aa 
to the real nature of uparnma or comparison as a method of 
knowledge. It is tiot the case that when upamma is based 
on similarity it is committed to one of the thiee degtees of 
perfect, semi-perfect or imperfect similarity, har from this 
being so, it has been expressly laid down that the similarity 
must be one that has an accredited bearing on the subject in 
question iprasiddh(i). The sitnilarity must be essential 
and requisite, and serve as sufficient ground for the 
recognition of a class of things as denoted bj a word. 
{fpamana or comparison as a source of knowledge operates 
tbrough surdi observed similarity or dissimilarity as is rooted 
in things and limits the denotation of a word to them. As 
a matter of fact, there is no such rule that the similarity 
must be of a particular degree as perfect or semi-perfect 
or imperfect. What particular sort of resemblance is meant 
by the siTuilarity in question depends on tlie special ciicuni- 
stanccs of the case and the context in which an argument 
through comparison occurs. As such, the given description 
in terms of similarity, etc., makes a selection of its own 
objects and brings them under a class-concept or a name in 
the light of our previous experience. In the stock example, 
the judgment ‘ this is a gacaya ' is brought about, not by the 
degree of the similarity between the cow and the wild ox, 
but by the suggestiveness it lias acquired in relation to our 
past and present experiences. It is this suggestive character 
of the similarity that restricts the denotation of the word 
gavaya to the wild ox and excludes the buffalo and the like. 
Secondly, the Naiyayikas do not deny that vpamana some- 
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times leads to wrong iudfrments. e.g. the judgment o a 
buffalo as a gavaya. But then this difficulty is not peculiar 
to upama 7 ia. All of our perceptions and inferences are not 
ipso facto valid. Still we recognise perception and inference 
as valid sources of knowledge. If sOf there is no reason w y 
we should deny that upamdna is a valid source of the know¬ 
ledge of some objects. The wrong judgments of comparison 
may, like those of perception, be explained as due to the 
wrong application of a right principle and not to the logical 

principle itself. ‘ 

‘2. Gan upamdna be reduced to any other pramdna ? 

Admitting that upamdna is a valid sourtw of knowledge 
(pramotia), it may he pertinently asked : Is it m 
dent source of knowledge, irreducible to any othei is 

question has been answered in the negative by some sys eras 
of Indian philosophy. These systems reject the Isaiyayika 
view of «'pamd?ia as an independent method of knowledge. 
We have already considered the attempt made by the Jainas 
to reduce it to pratijabhijria or recognition. In some other 
systems the attempt has been made to reduce it to perception 
or inference or testimony. Hence the Naiyayikas discuss the 
question of reducing npamana or comparison to some ot er 

pramdna. . 

According to the Buddhist logicians upamdna is a valid 

but not an independent source of knowledge. It can be 
explained as a combination of perception and verba tesh- 
mony. Tliere are two factors in upamdna, namely, the 
knowledge of the similarity or dissimilarity between two 
classes ol things and the knowledge of the fact that thinp 
of a certain class are denoted by a certain word. As to the 

first factor we see that it is obviously given by perception. 


rae NB, ANVT., 3.1.43. 
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When we see two things together we perceive that they are 
similar or dissimilar to each other. As to the second factor, 
namely, the knowledge of the denotation of words^ it is 
derived from the statements of authoritative persons, f-c, 
testimony. Hence upamana need not be given the status of 
an independent source of knowledge. Now the Naiyayikas 
point out that the Buddhist contention rests on a complete 
misunderstanding of the real nature of an argument by 
upamana or comparison. The vital point in wpamana is 
neither the perception of similarity nor the verbal knowledge 
of the denotation of a word, but the recognition of certain 
objects, not known before, as belonging to a class 
and denoted by a class-concept. The similarity of those 
objects to other things may be perceived and the class- 
concept may be given by testimony. But the application of 
the concept to a particular class of things cannot be 
due to perception or testimony. Hence upamana cannot be 
reduced to perception and testimony. ^ 

In the Saiiikhya and the Vai^esika ® system upamana 
is explained as a form of inference. It is here admitted that 
the Naiyayika’s upamana is neither the perceptual nor the 
verbal cognition of the similarity between two objects, e.g. 
the cow and the gamya. On the other hand, upamdna 
really aims at the knowledge of the denotation of a word or 
class-concept. But this can very well be explained as due 
to inference. Analysing the Naiyayika’s upamana we 
get three component factors. First, there is the com¬ 
munication of some knowledge about the denotation of 
a word by authoritative statements. This is obviously 
a case of knowledge from testimony and is in the 
form of the sentence ' the word gavaya denotes animals 
resembling the cow.’ Secondly, there is the observation 

J V<(/eNV.,l,l.G 

* Vide Tattoakaumiidi and ^tiaranatidrwi, 5. 

3 Vide P3,, p. r09, 
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of a certain animal resembling the cow. This gives 
ns a knowledge of the animal’s similarity to the cow, 
which is undoubtedly perceptual in character, since it 
is due to sense-object contact. Tliirdly, there is the 
knowledge that the word gatmja denotes animals of the 
same class as this particular animal now observed. This 
last cognition is wrongly supposed by the Naiyayikas to be 
due to upcniiana. But it is really an inferential cognition 
based on the knowledge of vyapti or a universal relation 
between, the word gamyct and animals resembling the cow. 

The inference may be put in the form of the following 
syllogism : 

All animals resembling the cow are gavayas ; 

This is an animal resembling the cow ; 

Therefore this is a gavaya* 

As against the above attempt to reduce npamana to 
inference, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that 
the knowledge of the denotation of a word, which upamana 
aims at, is possible without the knowledge of mjapti or a 
universal relation between two terms. An argument by 
upamand or comparison does not consist in an inductive 
generalisation and its application to a new case. It consists 
In the application of a class-concept to some objects because 
they fit in with a given description. UpmiSna being thus 
possible without the knowledge of vyapti cannot be reduced 
to inference which is never possible without a knowledge 
of vyapti or universal relation between two things. Furthei, 
there is an unmistakable difference between the forms of 
the cognitions in inference and upamana. In upamana the 
resulting cognition is always expressed in terms of likeness, 
etc,, while an inferential cognition is expressed in terms of 
the relation of ground and consequence. In inference the 
introspective consciousness is a feeling of the ‘ therefore- 
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relation,’ while in uparaana it is a feeling of similarity, etc. 
In upamana we are not conscious of Inferring but of 
comparing. Inference is distinguished from perception 
because our cognitions are distinctly different in the two 
cases. Just for the same reason upamana must be distin¬ 
guished from perception, inference and testimony.' 

3. Conclusion 

The question discussed in the Nyaya theory of upamana 
is this I How do we know the denotation of a word or a 
class-name ? There are various ways in wiiich we may 
know it. In the first place, the objects denoted by the 
word gaiiaya may be pointed out to ue by any person who 
knows its denotation and we may be told that these objects 
are denoted by the word. In this case we know the 
denotation of the word from direct testimony, because here 
in the presence of the denoted otqects we are told by some 
authority : ‘ These are the objects denoted by the word 
gavaya.' But it is not always possible for us to know the 
denotation of words from direct testimony, for we cannot 
always be brought to the presence of the denoted objects and 
told that they are denoted by such andsucli words. There 
are, however, other ways open to us to know the denotation 
of words. We may know the denotation of a word from 
its accepted definition or from a description of the objects 
denoted by it. Thus from the definition-of the word ‘man ’ 
as a rational animal we understand what animals are denoted 
by it. Similarly, from the description of the gavaya as an 
animal resembling the cow, we can recognise the class 
of animals called gavaya. Now the question is ; What is 
the nature of the process of knowledge involved in our 

^ Vide Dipika-PraiKtliA, p, 63 ; T)itiahari find /irlruarffdfl oti 
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UDderatanding the denotation of words in this latter wny ? 
Is it perception or inference or testimony or any combination 
of these ? According to the Nyaya, it is a distinct method of 
knowledge called wpatnana or comparison. It is no doubt 
true that the process involves an element of perception and 
testimony. The definition or the description comes to us 
as a spoken or written statement of some autljority and, as 
such, is but a form of testimony. Similarly, we know by 
perception that certain objects possess the attributes or 
cbaracteristics included in the definition or the description. 
But from this we cannot conclude that the proce.ss involved 
in the knowledge of those objects as denoted by a word 
is a combination of perception and testimony. To explain 
the elements of a knowledge is not to e.xplain the knowledge 
itself, if it has a distinctive character of its own. Percep¬ 
tion does not become ideation because it involves certain 
ideas and images. So too inference cannot be reduced to 
perception and testimony even though it includes certain 
elements derived from them. For the same reason the 
process of knowing the denotation of a word should not be 
reduced to perception and testimony, since they explain 
certain elements of the process but not the process itself. The 
next question is : Can we not explain the knowledge of deno¬ 
tation by an inference ? This can be done if we show that the 
knowledge of denotation follows as a conclusion from a univer¬ 
sal proposition as major premise through the mediation of 
the minor premise. Now the knowledge of the denotation 
of a word can be deduced, at least theoretically, from a 
universal proposition like ‘ ail animals resembling the cow 
are gavatjas.’ But to show that the denotation of words 
can be knowzi by inference is not to show that it is actually 
so known. When we know the denotation of a word we 
do not argue syiiogisticaily from premises to the conclusion, 
but simply compare certaiui facts witli a given description. 
To know that these facts fit in with the description require 
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a aeieetive activity of the mind which is distinct from 
perception, inference and testimony. Hence we conclude 
with the Naiyayikas that upamam or comparison is an 
independent source of our knowledge of the denotation of 
words. 
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CHAPTER XVII 




THE NATURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF SAB DA 

1, T?ie Nyaya definition of iahda ond its different hinds 

3ahda literally means verbal knowledge. It is the 
knowledge of objects derived from words or sentences. All 
verbal knowledge, however, is not valid. Hence iahda, as a 
pramana, is defined in the NjTiya as valid verbal testirnony. 
It consists in the assertion of a trustworthy person.' A verbal 
statement is valid when it comes from a person who 
knows the truth and speaks the truth about any¬ 
thing for the guidance of other persons. ^ But it is a 
matter of common observation that a sentence or statement 
is not by Itself sufficient to give ns any knowledge of things. 
Nor again does the mere perception of the words of a sen¬ 
tence lead to any knowledge about objects. It is only when 
one perceives the words and understands their meanings that 
he acquires any knowledge from a verbal statement. Hence- 
while the validity of verbal knowledge depends on its being 
based on the statement of a trustworthy person, its possibi¬ 
lity lis conditional on the understanding of the meaning of 
that statement. Hence iabda or testimony as a source of 
valid knowledge consists in understanding the meaning of 
the statement of a trustworthy person. ® 

It will appear from the above definition tliat the first step 
in iahda or testimony is the perception of the words of a 
sentence or proposition set forth by some trustworthy person. 

^ NS-* 

s 94-05, 

3 Vide BP, iSc SM,, Cf. Tak^arthajilanaca TS,, p- 73. 
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In the case of a spoken sentence we have an auditory percep¬ 
tion, and in that of a written sentence we have a visual per¬ 
ception of the constituent words. Secondly, there raust be 
an understanding of the meaning of the words perceived 
by us. It is through this understanding of the meaning of 
words that we come to the final step, namely, the verbal 
knowledge of objects or the truth about certain objects. 
Thus the karano- or the special cause of iabda or valid ver¬ 
bal knowledge is the knowdedge of words {padajfiana),, which 
leads to the knowledge of objects through function 
(vyapdra) of recalling to our minds the meanings connected 
with words or sentences,' Thus ftabcfa is distinguished from 
the preceding pramdnas by the fact that it is due to the 
knowledge of words or sentences, while perception is due to 
sense-object contact, inference to the knowledge of vyapti or 
universal relation, and upamdna or comparison to the percep¬ 
tion of similarity or dissimilarity. 

There are two ways in which all verbal knowledge has 
been classified in the Nyaya system. According to Vatsyii- 
yana, verbal knowledge is of two kinds, namely, drstartha ov 
that relating to perceptible objects and adr&td^tha or tliat 
relating to imperceptible objects. “ The first is limited to 
the ordinary sensible objects of this world, while the second 
relates to supersensible objects which cannot be known by 
means of perception. Under the first head we are to include 
the trustworthy aS'Crtions of ordinary persons, the saints 
and the scriptures in so far as they bear on the perceptible 
objects of the world. Thus the evidence given by witnesses 
in law courts, the knowledge about plants that we get from 
a reliable farmer, the scriptural injunctions about certain 
rites and ceremonies for nhnfaU, birth-control and the like 
are illustrations of dr^tdrtha iabda, The second will include 

1 PadlajilaQaai Ui kavaijaiii dvacaiii talra paJ4rUiaiihtI.i, utc., BP. & SM.. 81, 

* S» dviraiba df^tadr^fliacthatvati, NS. & NB., 1.1,8. 






all the triiMtworthy assertions oi' ordinary persons, saints, 
prophets and the scriptures in so tar as they bear on super¬ 
sensible realities. Thus the scientist’s assertions, about 
atoms, ether, electrons, vitamins, etc., the prophet’s in¬ 
structions about virtue and vice, the scriptural texts on God, 
heaven, future life and the like are illustrations of adrstartha 
hbda. 

According to the later Naiyayikas, there are two kinds 
of Hbda or verbal testimony, namely, vaidika or the scrip¬ 
tural and laukiJta or the secular. Tn the first we have the 
words of God. The Vedas are created by God and are there¬ 
fore valid on all points. Vaidika or scriijtural testimony is 
thus perfect and infallible by its very nature. As distin¬ 
guished from this, laukika or secular testimony is not all 
valid. It is the testimony of human beings and may there¬ 
fore be true or false. Of laukika testimony, only that 
w'bich proceeds from trustworthy persons is valid, but not 
the rest. * It will be observed here that while the first classi¬ 
fication of Mda depends on the nature of the objects of 
knowledge, this second classification has reference to the 
nature of the source of knowledge in testimony. All 
Naiyayikas, however, agree in holdiug that testimony 
must always be personal, i.e. based on the words of some 
trustworthy person, human or divine. In I'espect of truth or 
validity there is no difTerence between the trustworthy asser¬ 
tions of an ordinary person, a saint, a prophet and the 
scriptures as revealed by God. 

2. Other systems on the nature and forms of hbda 

Of the other systems of Indian philosophy, the Cai'vaka, 
Baiiddha and Vai^e^ika do not recognise .iabda or testimony 
as a distinct pram&na or source of knowledge. According to 
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the Garvakas, there is no logical groutid or justification for 
our believing in anything simply on the statement of another 
person. If it were so, we shall have to believe in many 
absurd and fictitious objects about which am fool may tell 
us. If, however, ^abda or testimony be constituted by the 
statement of a trustworthy person, it is only a case of 
inference from the character of a man to the truth of bis 
assertion. But inference cannot be accepted as a valid 
source of human knowledge. Hence or testimony 

should not be recognised as a prarndna or valid method of 
knowledge. ^ According to the Buddhist logicians, hhda is 
not an independent source of knowledge, but a form of per¬ 
ception or inference. If by we mean to prove that 

the person who makes a certaiii statement is trustworthy, 
we reduce it to inference. If, however, we use it to prove 
that there are actual facts corresponding to a statement, we 
reduce it to perception. ® According to the Vai^esikas, ^abda 
as a form of knowledge is to be included in inference, since 
the ground of our knowledge is the same in both. 
Just as in inference we know an unperceived object from 
the perception of something which is related to it, so in 
^abda from the perception of words we know the objects 
which are unperceived but related to the words perceived 
by us. ® 

In the Jaina system iabda is recognised as a separate 
pramana or source of knowledge. It consists in the know- 
.ledge derived from words which, when properly understood, 
express veal objects and are not inconsistent with the 
evidence of perception. It is called laukilca or secular 
testimony when the words come from an ordinary reliable 
person of the world. It is called idstraja or scriptural 
testimony when it proceeds from a liberated self of extra- 

^ Vide Sari^^adarSafiasa^hqraha, Chapter I, 

^ VMe S, 0. Vid^abhtifspa's History of Indian Logic^ pp. 287-88. 

3 Vide PB., pp. 108-8 j VS., 9.2 3, 
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ordinary powers and knowledge, and relates to supersensible 
realities. ^ Thus while in the Njaya system scriptural 
testimony depends on divine revelation, in the Jaina it 
comes from the perfected and omniscient finite self. In 
the Saihkbya-Yoga system too we find a recognition of Sabda 
or testimony as a valid method of knowdedge. ^ But while 
in the Saiiikhya, scriptural testimony is regarded as im¬ 
personal and therefore possessing self-evident validity, the 
Nyaya takes it as neither impersonal nor self-evidently 
valid. It holds that the scriptures have been created by 
God and require to be proved by reason as much as any 
other form of knowledge. According to the Mimamsfi 
system, ^abda as a pramdna consists in the true knowledge 
of objects, derived from the understanding of the meaning 
of a sentence. It is called pauruseya or personal when con¬ 
stituted by the words of trustworthy persons, and apauruseya 
or impersonal when constituted by the words of the 
Vedas. ® The Prabhakara school of the Mimarasa, however, 
takes ^abda to mean only vaidika or scriptural testimony 
about the existence of supersensuous realities. * According 
to the Vedantists, iabda or dgama as a source of valid 
knowledge consists in sentences or propositions which assert 
a certain relation between things, that is not contradicted 
in any way. ® It is a verbal knowledge of objects, which is 
not validly contradicted by any other knowledge. While 
this is implied in the Nyaya definition of Sabda, there is 
some difference between the Nyaya and the Vedanta with 
regard to the nature of vaidika or scriptural testimony. 
According to the Nyaya, scriptural testimony is personal, 
since the Vedas have been created by the supreme person 

1 Vide^ PTamnyakamalAf pp. It 2-13, 

5 Vide niad i , 

3 Vida BD,. p. 72. 

^ Vide J lift’a Prabhakara S&hool of Pm!>a-Mm&th$drf p. 5'2, 

6 Vide VP., Chapter IV, 
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or God. For the Vedanta, it is impersonal inasmuch as 
God does not create but only reveals the contents of the 
Vedas, which are eternal truths independent of God. So 
also tlie Mlmariasakas look upon the Vedas as a system of 
necessary truths or eternal verities which are independent 
of all persons and therefore purely impersonal in character. 
For the Naiyayikas, the Vedas as a system of truths embody 
the will of God. They express the eternal reason of the 
divine being in the order of time. 
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OF WOE.DS (PADA) 

1. Sounds and words 

(^In the last chapter we have seen that iabda as a framana 
consists in sentences or propositions pnt forth by some 
trustworthy person. Now a sentence is a group of words 
(padfl) arranged in a certain way. To understand a sentence 
{vakya) we have to understand its constituent.words. Hence 
we propose to consider here the nature and meaning of 
words, as well as other questions in connection with the 
understanding of words. 

Sabda literally means sound. In linguistics it means 
also words or sentences. A word is a particular kind of 
sound. So also a sentence is a group of sounds arranged 
in a certain order. How then is a word related to ordinary 
sounds ? 

According to the Nyaya, sound is a physical phenomenon. 
It is the attribute of an intangible and all-pervading sub¬ 
stance called dkd^a or the ether. Air is not the substratum 
of the quality of sound, but the medium of its transition 
from one place to another. Sound is a product of the 
conjunction of two bodies or of the disjunction of the parts 
of one composite body. It is therefore non-eternal or 
subject to origin and cessation in time. * The Mimariisakae 
here controvert the Nyaya position and hold that sound is 
eternal, since it is not produced, but only manifested by the 
contact of two bodies. It is unnecessary for our present 


I Vide TB,, pp. 26-27, 
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purpose to enter upon the long controversy between the 
Nyaya and the Mimaibsa on this point.* 

Sound is of two kinds, namely, dhvani and Mrna. ® A 
diivani is an inarticulate aoand, e.g. the sound of a beli or 
a drum. It is a confused mass of sound-sensations having 
no order or arrangement of its parts. It has no fixed nature 
of its own, nor any fixed relation to other like sounds. 
Dhvani is thus incapable of forming parts of any language. 
On the other hand, a varna is a sound produced by the 
action of the vocal organ of human beings, e.g. the alphabet. 
A varm is a letter which has a fixed character and a definite 
place in the alphabet of any language. All vamas or letters 
are constituents of human speech. They may be either 
spoken or written. Spoken letters are auditory sensations 
of significant sounds, while written letters are visual sensa¬ 
tions of coloured figures. From the standpoint of 
linguistics, the cries of birds and beasts, and even of new¬ 
born babies are dumb and inarticulate. They are as variable 
and disorderly as sounds produced by physical things. 
These do not lend themselves to any use as parts of any 
language. Hence they are included within dhvani and not 
made a separate class. 

A word is a group of varyias or letters arranged in a 
certain fixed order. The order of the letters in a word 
cannot be changed or reversed in any way without altering 
its meaning. Thus the word * cow ’ is a grouping of the 
letters c-o-w in the given order. If we change this order 
we destroy the word itself. Similarly, the words ‘ w'on ' 
and ‘ own,’ which contain the same letters, become different 
because tlie fixed order of the letters is different in the two 
cases. While a letter is a significant sound, a word is a 
symbolic sound of a higher order. A letter signifies only 

> Vide NM., pp. 205-32. 
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a part of the alphabet, but a word stands for some thing 
or some idea. Like letters, words may be either spoken or 
written. A spoken word is the object of auditory perception 
and a written word that of visual perception. Thus words 
are symbolic sounds constituted by letters arranged in a 
definite order. A word is not a mere collection of letters, 
but a definite whole of letters or syllables which are its 
parts and have a fixed order in the whole. It is a 
unity of the parts in so far as it is the object of a single 
cognition. * The question as to how the constituents of a 
word are synthesised so as to form one whole, will be 
considered later on. 


2. Words on-d their meanings 

word is defined as a group of letters arranged in a 
fixed order. This definition, however, has in view the 
existence or the constitution of a word. The essential nature 
of a word lies in its meaning.^ Logically a word is a sound 
that bears a certain meaning. The meaning of a word con¬ 
sists in its relation to the object which it signifies. A word 
may have different meanings according to tlie different ways 
in which it may be related to an object. According to the 
Naiyayikas, there are three kinds of meaning of a word, 
namely, abhidha, paribhdsd and laksand, ® Let us here con¬ 
sider these different kinds of meaning of a word. 

By nfifiidha is meant the primary meaning of a word.y 
It is also called ^ahjdrtha, vdcijdrtha and rmtkhydrtha. The 
relation between a word and its meaning may be either 
samketa or laksand. Samketa is the direct relation between 
a word and its meaning, such that the knowledge of tlie 

^ Pad Alii ca vaTJ^asa-raubAl)! TB.» p. 14. 

^ C/. ' padaih ca varpa&oimltalj * p* 14), ‘ 4aktsiii padani 

p, G4). 

3 Vide SubdeiMU-prakdiiJidf Introduction (C. TJ* Edn,). 
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word leads immediately to the knowledge ol its relation to 
that meaning. Now saMheta or the direct relation between 
a word and its meaning may be either eternal or non- 
eternai. When eternal and unchanging, it is called Hkti or 
the inherent potency of a wmrcb Tinis the relation between 
the word jar and the obiect called jar is a direct and eternal 
relation called Sakti. This ^akti or potency of a word is due 
to the will of God that such and such a word should mean 
such and such an object. According to the Miraaibsakas, 
the iakti of a word is its natural relation to the object which 
it signifies. Just as fire possesses the power of burning, so 
words possess a natural potency to mean certain things 
independently of the will of any person. The Naiyayikas, 
however, contend that the relation between a word and its 
mea mg is not a natural but conventional relation. When 
the r-elation is establislied by God it is called .^akti, and 
when it is due to the usage of mankind it is called pari- 
bha^a. Now the meaning called up by the ,^alcti or inherent 
potency of a word is its ahhidha or hkyartha, i.e. primary 
meaning. The word which possesses such a meaning is 
callpd a .iaUa or vdcaka word.* 

•When samketa or the direct relation between a w'ord and 
'its meaning is non-eternal or changeable, it is called pari- 
bha^d. 'This is due to the will of the authorities in any 
science that such and such a word should mean such and 
such an object. The meaning called up by the convention 
established by authorities is tlie prarih/idsitfl or technical 
meaning of a word. Words which bear such meanings are 
called pdrihfia?ifca or technical words, e.g. the words 
‘article’ in grammar, ‘premise’ in logic, ‘court’ inlaw, 

‘ category ’ in philosophy. ^ 

By lak§and is meant the secondary meaning of a word, j 


1 Vide TB. and TD,, p, 64; SMaSakti-pr(\M4iM, pp, f. 
3 Mhdaiakii-pmHiika^ pp, S4'55^ 
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It is the indirect or implied meaning in wbiob we should 
understand a word when its direct or primary meaning does 
not consist with other words or the context, A word in¬ 
directly means an object when it is related to it because of 
its direct relation with something else with which the object 
is somehow associated. When we are told the house is 
on the Ganges,’ we take ‘the Ganges’ not in its primary 
meaning of ‘ the current of water,’ but in the secondary 
meaning of ‘ the bank of the Ganges.’ Here the secondary 
meaning is suggested through its association with the 
primary meaning. There are three kinds of ffl/caanw or 
secondary meaning, namely, jahalldlt^and, cijQ.h<ill(tksQn(i and 
jahadajahallaksana. In jakallaksand, no part of the primary 
meaning is retained, e.g. ‘ the scaffolds cry out.’ In ajahal- 
laksana, the primary meaning of a word is also retained in 
the implied meaning, e.g. ‘ a bluejar ’ meaning a jar witii the 
attribute of blueness. In jahadajahallaksana, a part of the 
primary meaning is retained, while another part is discard¬ 
ed, e.g. ‘this is that man,’ meaning the identity of the 
man leaving out the attributes of ‘ this ' and ‘ that.’ ' The 
Naiyayikas do not admit with the Vedantists that not 
only words but sentences also may have secondary meanings 
{laksai }&)." 

The alamkdrikas or rhetoricians recognise another kind 
of meaning of words, namely, cyanjana. This stands for 
sncJi meanings of words as are neither directly nor indirect¬ 
ly related, to them, but only suggested by them. Thus the 
sentence, ‘ the bouse is on the Ganges,’ may be taken to 
mean that the house is cool and sacred. This meaning is 
called vyahjana or the suggested meaning. The Naiyayi- 
kas do not recognise vyailjand as a different type of the 
meaning of words, but include it within .^akti and laksana. 


' y,'de Sabdasakti-prakaMa, pp. S!( f. V,de uIbr Ta-iti'citliiiikd, p. IW. 

^ Ch, TY ; SahlaMti-prakahJia, pp. 01 f. 
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or the primary and secondary meanings. The vyangyartha 
or suggested meaning of a word is really inferred from its 
primary and secondary meanings and is not separate from 
tbem.^ 

How do we learn the meanings of words ? There are 
different ways in which we may learn them. First, we learn 
the meanings of the radicals, verbal roots, suffixes, etc., from 
grammar. Secondly, we know the meanings of certain 
general names by means of upsmana or comparison, as 
when we know the gamya from its similarity to the cow. 
Thirdly, we learn the meanings of words from dictionaries. 
Then we may know the ineiuiing of certain words from 
authority, as when a connoisseur tells us that such and such 
objects are denoted by a certain word. Or, we may know 
it by induction from the different uses of words by authori¬ 
tative persons, as when we know the meaning of the w'Oid 
coio from the different uses made of it by our elders in 
relation to a particular kind of animal. Or, we may know 
the meaning of a word from its context, as when the ‘ chair ’ 
means the ‘ chairman ’ in a meeting. Or, we may know 
it from a given explanation, as when we understand a word 
from any of its synonyms. Finally, we may know the 
meaning of a word from its application in. connection with 
a familiar word, as when we understand the meaning of the 
word pika from the sentence * the pika is crying cuckoo 
on this tree.’ ^ 

That there are so many different ways of* knowing 
the meanings of words proves that the relation between 
words and their meanings is not a natural but a 
conventional relation. If there were cu fixed natural 
relation between a word and its meaning as between fire 
and burning, then the word should have always coexisted 


3 Vide TaUmdtpikayl^- 68 ; i^aMaSakii-praM^ikd, pp. 64 f, 

5 ‘ SaktigraUaTh vyikara^ijopacoatiiv/ etc., SM., pp- 366-73. C/* 

prah&hkdf 90 . 
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with the object signified by it and we shonlcl have known 
their relation simyly by perception. But a word does not 
coexist with the object denoted by it. The word fire does 
not coexist with the object * fire ’ and produce any burning 
sensation in us when we utter the word. Nor do we per- 
csivs the relation between a word and its meaning in the 
same way that we perceive the relation between fire and 
burning, further, tbe conventiona! character of the 
relation between words and their meanings is evidenced 
by the different meanings in which the same word is used 
by different people. The variation in the meanings of 
words cannot be explained on the hypothesis of a natural 
relation between words and their meanings. It appears 
also in the use of different words to mean the same thing, 
e.g. aqua, water, jaia. The convention {smnaya) that such 
and such words should mean such and such objects is esta¬ 
blished by God where the relation between words and their 
meanings is a fixed and eternal relation called ^ahti or 
denotation. It is established by human beings liviug in a 
society where the relation between them is a changeable 
relation called paribhasa or lahsana. ^ 

Words are divided into four kinds according to the 
different ways in which their meaning is determined. A 
word is called yaugika or etymological when its meaning 


is solely determined by those of its component parts, e.g. 
the word data or gimr meaning one who gives. It is called 
rudha or conventional when its meaning is determined by 
tbe whole independently of the part meanings, e.g. the word 
go meaning,; not one who goes, but tbe cow. Some 
words are called yoga-mdha or etymologo-conventional 
when the meaning determined by the whole agrees with 
that determined by the tbe parts, e.g. the word 
panhija meaning a water-lily which grows in the mud. 


1 FifJc NB. 2* I. 54 k E5; ^ahdaSaUi-pralia^iM^ ibid. 
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LatitJy, certain words are called yaugiku-rudha or etyinolo- 
gicfil-GOtiventiona! when their meanings are determined 
either by tlie potency of the whole or by those of the parts, 
e.g. the word udhhul meaiimg a germ or the sprouting of a 
seed or a sacrifice. ' 

v'" 3. The import of words 

^Vha^ is the primary meaning of a word ? Does a word 
mean an individual (vyakti), or a particular form {(ikrti) 
or a universal O'dti) ? There are different views about the 
import of words. These have been explained and exa- 
inined by Vatsyayana in the Nydya-Bhdsya. 

According to some thinkers, including the Samkhyas, a 
word denotes an individual object {vyakti}. ® By an indivi¬ 
dual is meant a composite material body possessing specific 
properties, It is a substance which has a limited dimension 
and may have such qualities as snaoll, taste, colour, touch, 
etc. It is manifested and open to sense perception. It 
follows from this that the principle of individuation is 
■tmtf^ria signota or quantitatively determined matter and the 
individual must have a manifest body (murti). ® That 
such individual objects are denoted by words is evident 
from the established usage of mankind. When we use 
such expressions as ‘ that cow stands," ‘ a herd of cows, 

‘ he gives a cow to the Brahmin,’ etc,, we evidently mean 
the individuals called cows. Such expressions cannot refer 
to the genus or the universal ‘ cownesa," since the universal 
is one and eternal, and so cannot be specified as this or 
that, or spoken of as a collection of many objects, further, 
if words do not by themselves mean individuals, we cannot 

' Vide 8M., pp, sar-se, 

^ Vide NS. 4 9.2, 57; ^ p. ISL 

^ murtih^ NB,, 3 Vide rUo ihid . 
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explain their reference to individual objects by any process 
of transference of meaning. 

The Naiyayikas reject the above view of the import of 
words. If a word mean an individnal as such, then any 
word could mean any and every indivicliml. A word, 
however, does not mean any individuals, but the individuals 
of a certain class. In such expressions as ' that cow stands,’ 
etc., what is meant by the word cow is not the mere 
individual by itself but the individual as distinguished by 
the generality of cow ness. Hence it is not true to say that 
words denote individuals only. Although words do not, by 
themselves, mean individuals, yet they may refer to indivi¬ 
dual objects by reason of the individuals’ association or 
connection with the primary meaning. ^ 

The second view about the import of words, which is 
accepted by the Jainaa and others, is that a word denotes 
the particular form or configuration of individuals.® The 
form (akrti) of a thing consists in the particular arrangement 
of its component parts and the constituent particles of those 
parts. “The form of a thing is that which indicates the 
generality and its characteristics.’’ Things are distinguished 
from one another by their peculiar forms. The cow is 
differentiated from all other animals by its form wliich con¬ 
sists in the collocation of the dewlap, etc. Words denote 
objects only as they express their forms or configurations in 
spice, by which tlieir nature is determined. Hence a word 
must primarily mean the form or the structure which deter¬ 
mines the individuality of an object. The Naiyayikas reject 
this view aiso on the ground that the form by itself is not 
sufficient to constitute the nature of a tiling. The clay 
model of a cow is not what we mean by a eosv, although it 
possesses the form of a cow. Hence a word should not be 


1 Vide NS. * NB„a,2. 63.6fl, 

Vide V-iv(jrajfa^rameyas(jthgrnhd, p. 181. 
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taken to mean only tlie I'orui or the physical shape of an 
individual apart from its generality or class-essence. ^ 

In view of the above difficulties in the ^ individualistic 
and the * configuration ’ theories, the Mlmamsakas and 
Vedantists propose a third theory, according to which a 
word means the genus or the class-character of individuals. 
The genus is the basis of similar cognitions with regard to 
different individuals. It gives us a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of many things as similar in essential points. 
Words primarily mean such universals or genera as distin¬ 
guish the particulars of experience. ^ If a word were to 
mean the individual, then it must have as many meanings as 
there are individuals meant by it. This, however, goes 
against the law of parsimony which requires that a word 
should have one primary meaning. Although words prima¬ 
rily mean universals, there is nothing to prevent them from 
referring to the individuals. We know the individual at 
the same time that we know the universal, because these are 
inseparable in respect of both knowledge and existence. Or, 
it may be said that while the universal is the primary mean- 
dng of a word, the individual is its secondary meaning 
(lakma). Thus the word blue primarily means ‘blue¬ 
ness’ as a universal, but m -the phrase ‘ the blue pot it 
means, by implication, the individual with the attribute of 
blue colour. In the same way, although the word cow 
means ‘ cowness,’ yet by implication it means the individual 
possessed of the generic attribute of cowiress. 

According to the Naiyayikas, words do nut mean 
universals only, since these cannot be iiuderstood apUirt from 
the individuals and their particular forms. A genus can be 
recognised only through the individuals that constitute it and 
their peculiar configurations. Hence the true view is that a 

J Vide NS* ft WB* 2,3.00-61; 2.2M* 

2 Vide KB. ft NB* 2*3.61; 2.3.66* 
ft Vide VP*, Gli. IV; SD., Ob. 
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word means all the three, namely, the individual, the confi¬ 
guration, and the generality. ' It cannotbesaidthat a word 
directly means the universal and indirectly the individual, 
for it has only one primary meaning. The uiuversal, the 
individual and the form enter into the full meaning of a word 
which does not exclusively mean any of them. All the three 
factors are present in the meaning of a word in the same 
way, though with different degrees of prominence. Hence 
if in actual usage we do find only one factor to be evident, 
tlnat is not because the other two are absent but because we 
are not interested in tliem for the nonce. When we are 
interested in the difference or distinction of one thing flora 
others, what, we do is to etnpliasise its individuality in the 
meaning of the word used for it, e.g. when we say that 
cow is standing.’ But when we want to stress the unity or 
similarity of things, we give prominence to the generality as 
a factor in the meaning of the word used, e.fif. when we say 
‘ the cow is eternal.’ Thu-s the old Naiyayikas conclude that 
every word means the universal, the individual and some 
particular form, and that one of these is predominant, while 
the rest are subservient factors in tlie meaning of a word. “ 
Among the modern Naiyayikas, however, some hold that a 
word ineaas an individual as characterised by the universal 
{idtiviiistavyakti ),vvliile others maintain that it means an 
individual as qualified by both the universal and the configu- 
ration Oaiyd/crt«jiistacy(i./i;ti).' It follows from this that 
there are three aspects in the meaning of a word, namely, a 
pictorial, a denotative and a counotative, A word calls up 
the form, denotes the individual, and connotes the genus or 


1 NS. A NB., 2.3.82-63. 

* Yid& NB.t 2-2.63. 

s Vide Dimkan m SiddhantmtukiMaU, 8L. 

i g\i,^ 81; 19. 67- L- Stebbiiig, AMeni 

ItUrodtii^tion to L(ygic, p. 500 : " The d^monftTative symbol its , 

ib ata'ids for the object dei^ntetl; whereas tlu deaoriptivo phrase meam iU prcperiies and 

not tbe objectfi (if any) denoted.” 
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the universal. Every word will therefore he eonnotative in 
so far as it means the generic properties of the individuals 
denoted by it. Indian logic thus leaves no room for the so- 
called non-connotative terms of Formal Logic in the West. 

4. Che unity of words and the hypothesis of sphota 

A word is a group of letters having a certain meaning. 
The letters composing a word have a definite order of suc¬ 
cession among them We perceive the constituent letters 
one after the other. But the letters or syllables composing 
a word cannot mean anything by themselves. Letters and 
syllables bear a meaning only when they are combined into 
one wfiole called a word. To put the same thing in a differ¬ 
ent way, a word means an object when it is perceived as the 
unity of a number of letters or syllables. Thus the word 
cow means a particular kind of animal when tlie letters 
c~u~w, are perceived and formed into the unity of one word. 
Hence the question arises : How are the letters in a word 
combined into one whole ? Is the unity of the word due to 
a synthesis of perception or memory or the intellect or some¬ 
thing else ? 

According to the Naiyayrkas, the letters composing a 
word cannot be simultaneously perceived. We can perceive 
only one thing at one instant. Hence the letters of a word 
must be successively perceived by us. But in the order of 
succession when one is present, the others are either past or 
future. How then can there be a synthesis of them all 
into one word ? The Naiyayikas hold that it is by means 
of memory. It is true that we perceive the different 
letters one after the other, But when we come to the last 
letter, the impressions of the preceding letters are retained 
in our mind. Hence the perception of the last letter as 
aided by the impressions of the preceding letters presents 
the word as a whole of many letters, and its meaning is 
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Understood according to convention. Thus the word cow 
is perceived by the auditory sense all at once when It 
becomes related to the last letter and is aided by the im¬ 
pressions left by the preceding letters, although they are 
past.' The unity of a word is thus explained by the 
Naiyayikas as due to memory and association between the 
letters composing it. According to the Vedantist, it is due 
to ithe synthetic activity of the intellect. The separate 
experiences of the constituent letters come to us successively, 
but they are synthesised into the perception of one word 
by the intellect that holds together these experiences 
(samastupfdtyavamarHnl buddhi).^ 

The above explanations of the unity of a word as due 
to the synthesis of moinory or the intellect involve certain 
difficulties for which the grammarians propose the theory 
of the sphota. When we perceive the last letter of a word, 
we have no perception of the preceding letters. All that we 
can have at that moment vs a memory of this or that pre¬ 
ceding letter, but not of all. Strictly speaking, tbe 
Naiyayikas cannot allow more tiiaii one cognition, a per¬ 
ception or an image, to be in tbe mind at one moment. 
Even if it were possible for us to have the impressions of 
all the preceding letters, they will serve to give us a know¬ 
ledge of those letters by way of memory, but not of the 
thing signified by a word. Then the Vedantist simply 
assumes that the intellect holds together the experiences 
of all the letters, but does not 3ho\v how these fleeting and 
successive experiences can be sioniUaneously present before 
the same intellect. In truth, a word is not a unity, but a 
series of successive sounds called tetters, these letters 
cannot be unified into the experience of one word which, 
therefore, cannot signify an object. Ail that tbe series of 

' SM., 83; TB., p. U. 

3 Vide SathJmn-Bkaiiya an ^ 1- 3,26* 
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letter-sounds does is to manifest one inarticulate sound- 
essence called sp?iota which is the real unity of a word and 
brings about the cognition of the object said to be meant 
by the word, Like the genus, the spJwta is an eternal 
essence which is common to all the utterances of a word. 
Corresponding to every word there is such a ?'phoLa or 
sound-essence which is gradually unfolded V)y the letters 
of a word. When a particular word is uttered, its sphotd 
or unitary principle is manifested and that directly presents 
the meaning of the word. Hence the sphotd is the real 
word that means an object and there is no such thing as a 
word of letters meaning things.^ 

The theory of sphota has been justly repudiated by many 
right-thinking philosophers. The sphota is not only, as 
Thihaut remarks, a grammatical fiction, but is also useless as 
an explanation of the unity of words. It has been severely 
criticised and rejected by Samkara, Kumarila, Vacaspati 
and others. ^ It cannot be denied that words mean objects 
and that they consist of letters or syllables arranged in a 
definite order. When a thing is expressed by a word, all 
that we perceive are letters and no sphota. Even if there be 
such a thing as the sphota, we do not understand how it can 
mean an object when it is gradually unfolded by the letters 
of a word. If a series of successive sounds called letters 
cannot form a .single word, how can the successive stages 
of the manifestation of the sphota or sound-essence be syn¬ 
thesised into a unitary whole ? The theory of the sphota 
does not bring ns nearer the .solution of the problem as to 
how there can be a simultaneous perception of successive 
facta as we find it in the perception of a word. Neither the 
JNaiyayikas nor the Vedantiata give a satisfactory answer to 
this tjuestion. They forget that a synthesis of the letters 

■ ,.1 < VideUVr.,2. 2..57 ; Saiiifcara.BJiafKo, 

' 2 yide SaM-ara-Bhiim< NVT., 2.2.57 ; SaseriniiptfcS, pp. M-OT.; i’lo/ia- 

vatttika^ pp* 5-t0*44. 
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in a word by memory or the intellect is not the direct know¬ 
ledge that we mean by the perception of a word. le 
Naiyayikas were forced to draw this conclusion by t leir 
view of the mind as atomic and therefore incapable of having 
more than one cognition at one instant. Had they^ u y 
realised the implication of their view of * the present ’ as a 
block of time comprising i^evcral instants, they could have 
easily solved this problem. As many modern psychologists 
like James, Titchener, Eoyce and others have sliown, pur 
present consciousness is not like an indivisible mathemati 
cal point, but is extended like tlie saddte-back. It has a 
span or duration of its own. It extends both backward into 
the past and forward into the future. Hence m tlie present 
consciousness''we may liave a number of successive facts, 
although that is very limited in our case. Thus there is a 
simultaneous perception of all the letters of a word, nlthough 
these are successively read or heard by vis. Hence we con¬ 
clude that the unity of a word is due to the ^synthesis oi 
perception and not of memory or anything else. 

1 v,deUr^^<>. Primipk.0fP>vM03V,V<,ll,^ Tiuh«i.«r. TMoh 

oi P^ychMoo'i, p, 341: !tor.e, Th, World arrd ihe Individual, U. m. 
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OP SENTENCES (YaKYA) 

1. The constraciion of a sentence 

Va sentence (vdJnja) is a combination of words having a 
certain meaning. Any combination of words, however, 
does not make a significant sentence. The coiistriiotion of 
an intelligible sentence must conform to four conditions. 
These are akdnksd, yogijatii, sannidhi and tdtparyya.^ 

By dkdhksa or expectancy is meant that quality of the 
W'orda of a sentence by which they expect or imply one 
another. A word cannot by itself convey a complete mean¬ 
ing. It must be brought into relation with other words in 
order to express a full judgment..® When one hears the word 
‘bring’ uttered before him, he at once asks ‘what?’. 
The verb ‘ bring ’ has a need for some other words denoting 
some object or objects, e.^f. ‘the jar.’ In the absence of 
such words, it has no meaning and falls short of a complete 
judgment. Similarly, a word in the nominative case re¬ 
quires a verb to convey a complete meaning. Generally 
speaking, the akaiiksd or expectancy of words is the relation 
between kriyatva and karakatva, tlie verb and the case- 
endinga implied by it." When Isay ‘dog,’ ‘horse,’ 
‘ cow,’ ‘ man,’ etc., I simply utter a string of names which 
do not imply one another and cannot therefore constitute a 
sentence. The reason is that there is no kriyatva and 

' ytrieBP,,8a. 

s Padasra pad&iitaravj'at:ireliapriijaIcttinjinvaj’aUttnubIiai'akatv8mak5ak?S, TS., p. 72. 
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kdrakatva between these words in the strictly gram inatical 
sense. ^ In some cases, however, we may have a sentence 
without the relation ot kriydtva and kdrakatva between its 
constituent words, e.g. “so ’yarn Devadatta.*’ In the case 
of the relation of identity the ordinary conditions of kriyatva 
and kdrakatva are not necessary. Still, we cannot deny the 
expectancy of the w'ords in an identity proposition. The 
words imply each other in so far as one means the same 
thing as is meant hy the other. When we say ‘ this is 
that Devadatta,’ tiie ‘ this ’ and the ‘ that ’ mutually imply 
each other. According to the Vedantist, there is (ikdnksd 
or expectancy between words, not only when one actually 
implies the other, but may possibly imply it. Thus when 
I say ‘ bring the cow',’ one may ask ‘ what kind of cow ? ’ 
Hence the word cou> may imply adjectives like black, old, 
etc. There cannot be a significant sentence unless its terras 
are thus capable of implying one another. ® 

The second condition of the combination of words in a 
sentence is their yogyatd or mutual fitness. It consists in 
the absence of contradiction in the relation of the objects 
denoted by a sentence. When the meaning of a sentence is 
not contradicted, there is yogyata or fitness between its 
constituent words. The sentence ‘ moisten with fire ’ 
{agnind sideet) is wanting in fitness because there is a 
contradiction between fire and moistening. Hence there 
must not be any incompatibility between the meanings of 


the different w'ords so as to render the whole sentence Itself 
meaningless. Some modern Naiyayikas do not consider the 
knowledge of fitness to be a necessary condition of verbal 
knowdedge. According to them, what prevents the under¬ 
standing of a sentence is the knowledge of the incompati¬ 
bility between its words. As such, we may very well have 


I TB„ p. 13. 
s TP., Ch. IV. 
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a verbal cogiiibioD only if we are not aware of any inconsis¬ 
tency between the words of a sentence. We do not require 
a furtber knowledge of their consistency or fitness with one 
another. * 

iSanmdhi or fisatti is the third condition of verbal 
knowledge. It consists in the propinquity or proximity 
between the different words of a sentence. If there is to be 
an intelligible sentence, then its constituent words must be 
continuous with one another in time or space. Spoken words 
cannot make a sentence when separated by long intervals 
of time. Similarly, written words cannot construct one 
sentence when they are separated by long intervals of space. 
Thus the words ‘ bring a cow ’ will not make a sentence 
when uttered on three days or written on three pages, even 
though they possess the first two laarks of expectancy and 
fitness.^ 

Talparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for 
the meatring intended to be conveyed by a sentence. A 
word may mean different things in different cases. Whether 
it means this or that thing in a particular case depends on 
the intention of the person who uses the word. To under¬ 
stand the meaning of a sentence we must consider the 
intention of the writer or the speaker who uses it. Thus 
when a man is asked to bring saiiwl/iatift, be is at a 
loss to understand wbetber he is told to bring salt or a 
horse, for the word means both. This can be ascertained 
only if we know the intention of the speaker. Hence 
the understanding of a sentence depends on the understand¬ 
ing of its iafparyya or intended meaning. In the case 
of ordinary sentences used by human beings, we may ascer¬ 
tain their tdtparyya from the context (p7-a/r£iraMfl) in which 
they are used. For the understanding of the Vedio texts 


1 Artbaba-illio jogjatft, TS-^p. 72. 
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we we to resort to tljo logical rules ol’ interpretation syste¬ 
matised by tlie Miniauisii.’ 

With regard to the importiince of Wtparyya or intention 
as a condition of verbal knowledge there is much difference 
of opinion among Indian thinkers. Some hold that a 
definite knowledge of the tatparyya or the intended meaning 
is an essential condition of verbal knowledge. Others 
think that an understanding of the tatpanjya is necessary 
only in the case of equivocal terras and ambiguous expres¬ 
sions having two or more possible meanings. Others again 
maintain that while tatparyya. is a condition of verbal know¬ 
ledge, it is not to be admitted as a separate condition, but 
should be included witliin the first condition of akahksa 
or syntactic expectancy. By akanJcsa we mean the need 
that one word has for another in order to convey the intend¬ 
ed meaning of the sponker. fLs such, tatparyya or the 
intended meaning is a part of the flfeanfc?" ox expectancy of 
words.“ The Vedantists, however, contend that tatparyya 
in the sense of the intended meaning is not a condition 
of verbal cognition. "When the parrot imitates such human 
expressions as ‘ who comes,’ ‘ v^ho goes, ’ etc., we cannot 
say that there is any intention behind its imitative cries. 
Yet we have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of 
these expressions. Or, when one utters the Vedic texts 
without understanding their meaning, he cannot be said to 
intend the meaning which his hearers interpret out of them. 
The Vedantists, therefore, urge that Uitparyya as a condi¬ 
tion of verbal knowledge is not constituted by the meaning 
intended to be conveyed by the speaker, but by the fitness 
of the words of a sentence to give a particular meaning 
{taipraUtijananayogyatvam). Thus the sentence ‘ the jar is 
in the room ’ is fit to denote the relation of the room to the 


> Tatpriutlcchaj-a necaritatvaib tatparyyajri&ntttii ca vikyartbaifiane betulj etc., 

TaUvadipiko, p. f>8. Fide alao BP. & SM,, 64. . r v 

3 Vide SM., 84. Vide also KuppuswSmi Sastn, PrimeT of Indian Logio, p, 335. 
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jar, but not to the clotli. Tit the case of equivocal words, 
likesamclfeat’d, etc., which may have more than one meaning, 
we are to say that the tatparyija lies in their Jitness to 
yield a particular meaning in the absence of some other 
intended meaning. The word sdifidhava is tit to mean 
salt in the absence of any intention to mean the horse. If, 
however, it he used to mean both Bait and horse, we are 
to say that it has the fitness to mean both in the absence of 
any intended meaning other than the two. Thus while the 
Yedantists admit that tatparyya is a necessary condition in 
the understanding of words or sentences, they reduce it to 
the fitness of words themselves to give a particular meaning 
apart from the intention, if any, of the speaker.* 

It is to be observed here that the difference between the 
Nyaya and the Vedanta conception of tatparyya is ultima¬ 
tely due to their different notions about the meaning of 
words. For the Vedantist and the MTmamsaka, the 
primary meaning (Myartha) is a power inherent in words, 
while for the Naiyayika it is imported into the words by the 
intention of the person who uses them. Hence tlie Vedan- 
tist’sideaof tatparyya is vitiated by the initial assump¬ 
tion that the fitness of a word to naean something is an 
independent thing by itself, that it is a iaJfti or power 
inherent in the word, but distinct from both the word and 
the object denoted by it. He is thus led to think that 
tatparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge is constituted 
by the inherent fitness of words to convey a particular 
meaning independently of the will or intention of the speaker. 
A word, however, is a significant sign or symbol. It acquires 
a meaning or significance in so far as it is ‘ consciously 
designed to stand for something.’ A newly coined word 
is such a sign used by some one to signify something. We 
understand a word when we know what it is that a person 


^ ViVJ^VP,. Ch. IV. 


using it meaus to signify) otherwise we misunderstand it. 
As Dr. Stebbing* observes: “A hearer understands a 
word used by a speaker when he is referred to that which 
the speaker intended to indicate to him.” But for the 
speaker’s intention a word cannot have different meanings 
in different contexts. Hence we cannot ignore the aspect 
of intention in the meaning of a word. In fact the 
Vedantists have to recognise it in the case of equivocal 
words which may have two meanings if it be so intended 
by the speaker or the writer. It is also indirectly admitted 
by them when they say that the tatpary^ja of a word 
depends on the context {pra/mroria) in which it is used. 

2. The meaning of o sentence 

A vdkya or- a sentence is a combination of padas or 
words, which conforms to certain coucUtions. Just as words 
mean objects, so sentences mean the relations of objects. 
A sentence bears a certain meaning like the constituent 
words. Hence the question Ijero arises : How are the 
meanings of the separate words constituting a sentence 
related to that of the sentence as a whole ? Is the 
meaning of a sentence merely the sum of the meanings 
of its words ? Or, is' it something new, but determined 
by the meanings of the component words ? Or again, 
does a sentence convey a meaning of its own independently 
of the words constituting it ? 

One theory of the relation between the meaning of a 
sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
abhihitdnvaya-vada. According to it, the meaning of a 
sentence is merely the synthesis {anvaya) of the meanings 
of the separate w'ords composing it. When we read or 
hear a sentence we have hrst an understanding of the 
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separate meanings of the words one after the other. Then 
by putting together the meanings of all the words, accordm^, 
to their expectancy, i}roximity, fitness and ioten-ion 
(aUnkm, sannidhi, yocjyata, tatpanjya), ^^e arrive at tne 
construed meaning of the whole sentence. On this view, 
then, the expression of the meanings of words precedes 
the construction of a sentence, i.c. there is a cons rue ion 
of the meanings as expressed in the {ablnUtanvaya) 

As to how the different meanings, winch are successively 
expressed by the words, are put together, we are told that 

it is by means of memory, We understand the meanings 
of the words successively ; but when we come to the 
last word of a sentence we remember the meanings o 
all the preceding words. The meaning of the last wore 
being combined with those of the preceding words by 
means of memory, we have an understanding of the rncamng 
of the sentence as a whole. The theory of abftzliitan^ya 
is advocated in the Nyaya, the Bhatta Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta system. It is generally supported by the follow¬ 
ing reasons. If the words of a sentence have no 
separate meanings of their own, then the classification of 
words into nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., becomes meaning¬ 
less Further, in every case in which we are to understand 

the'meaning of a sentence, wc must first understand the 
meaning of its component words. Without a previous 
understanding of the words no one can understand the 
meaning of a sentence. Moreover, if the meaning ot a 
sentence were quite independent of the meaning of its 
constituent words, then any sentence could convey any 
meaning. Lastly, when we understand the meaning o 
a new verse, we do so obviously on the basis of our 
knowledge of the words and their separate meanings, ibis 
cannot be explained by any understanding of the sentences, 
since they are new and unintelligible to us. So it is con¬ 
cluded that the meaning of a sentence is just the synthesis 


- Wdsrjfj, 



o£ the separate meanings of its "words.^ Rnasell subscribes 
to this view when he observes that * a sentence may con* 
sist of a single word, or of a wink ; but generally it consists 
of several words. In that case it has a meaning which 
is a function of the meanings of the separate words and 
their order.’ ® 

Another theory of the relation between the meaning of 
a sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
anvitabhidhana-vada. According to it, tlie meaning of a 
sentence is not merely the aggregate of the separate 
meanings of its constituent words. The sentence has a 
unitary meaning of its own which cannot be resolved into 
the complex meaning of its words. Every sentence means 
an action {kriyartha), It either commands or forbids us 
to do something. Hence the kriya or the verb is the 
central unit of a sentence. All the other words oi a sentence 
develop or particularise the action which is the central mean¬ 
ing of it. The constituent words possess meaning only as 
they are related to the action meant by the sentence. Thus 
in the sentence ‘ bring the cow,’ the word cow means, 
not the cow as such, but as the object of the verb bring. 
Hence in a sentence there is first a constriiction {dnvdyd) 
of the words with one another and then an expression 
{(ibhidham) of the coiistraed meaning of the whole sentence, 
i.e. there is an expression of the construed meaning 
{mvitdhhidhma). The theory of anvitabhidhana is advo¬ 
cated by the Prabhakara Mimaiiisakas and the grammarians. 
There is, however, some difference of opinion between 
them with regard to the function of the words in the 
construed meaning of the sentence. According to the 
grammarians, the constituent words iiave no separate 
meanings of their own. They convey only the integral 

I TBm p* 14 ; JSfM, pp. tS9|}'96 ; pp. 257 f, Yith 

also VP>, Ch^ IV; SO,, p. 153. 

3 OtitJiKe of Philosophy, p, 36G. 



meaning of the sentence in (different ways and degrees. 
Hence tbe words lose their individual meanings in the 
unitary meaning of the sentence. The Prabhakaras, on 
the other hand, maintain that the words convey botli their 
separate meanings and the construed meaning of the 
sentence, Just as in a machine the parts perform their 
respective functions and at the same time contribute to 
tfie fiinction of the whole, so the words in a sentence present 
their individual meanings till these are construed into the 
unitary meaning of the sentence. Hence the meaning 
of a sentence is neither the aggregate meaning of the words 
nor is it quite independent of their separate meanings. 
Rather, the sentence is a new conabination of the individual 
meanings of the words and, therefore, conveys a new 
meaning. The Prabhakaras agree with others in holding 
that the comhiriation of the separate meanings of the words 
is effected by memory, since the words appear in succession 
and their meanings are only remembered by us when we 
come to the end of the sentence.^ 

Of the different views about the meaning of a sentence, 
that of the Prabhakaras seems to be the best. If tlie mean¬ 
ing of a sentence be, as the grammarians think, quite 
independent of the words, then we can have no other way 
of knowing it than a personal explanation from the speaker 
or writer of it. If, on the other hand, its meaning be 
merely the aggregate of the word-meanings, we do not 
see how any sentence can convey a new meaning to 
meet a new situation. If the word-meanings are 
not modified in the meaning of the sentence, according 
to its context, no- sentence can go further than the 
old meanings of its words. On the other hand, without 
something of their old meanings persisting in the words, 
the new meaning of a sentence cannot he understood by us. 


' VuM KM., pp. pp 257'6(>. 





Heiicti we are to say ttiat in the meauing o! !i seoteiice the 
separate cacauiogB of the words are so modified as to fU iu 
with the context in which the sentence is used/ That the 
meaning of the sentence dominates the meanings of its 
words will appear also from the fact that in the life of the 
individual the judgment precedes the separate concepts 
related in it- The child makes assertions about objects 
before he understands the separate meanings of words. It 
is ibe sentence and not the word that is the starting-point 
of our thought and speedi. Hence the meaning of a word 
should foliow the meaning of the sentence in which it is 
used. The meaning of the sentence is not a function of the 
meanings of the separate words, rather, it functions in and 
determines the meanings of its words. This appears from 
the fact that we cannot ascertain the sneaning of a word 
unless we know the sentence in which it is used. ^ 

3. The import of seiitences 

For the Naiyayikas, a sentence is the verbal expression 
of determinate knowledge (samhalpakajmna). It is only 
determinate knowledge that can be conveyed by a sentence. 
Indeterminate knowledge (nirvikalpakajnam) cannot be 
expressed iu words or sentences. Now determinate know¬ 
ledge is the knowledge of a thing as qualified by an attri¬ 
bute (vUesanavUesyavagahi). In it we know something to 
be related to so me thing else as substantive to adjective. 
Hence a sentence as the verbal expression of determinate 
knowledge must contain two terms and express a relation 
between them. Of these two terms one is called udde^ya 
or the subject about which something is asserted. It is also 

^ Cf. Schiller, Lcgic for (J&ei p 66 : 'A stfccassful transfer cf meaniug has to 
satisfy two conditions* (1) It hae to prcBuppo?o and reapoct old mpaniiiga and to 
emphty old truths ; but H has also (9 J ao to nrrttng© them in their con text a aa to 
develop new meanings out of Ibem, in order to express new truths/ 
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called vUesya or the sribstaiHive which is regarded as the 
seat or locus of some quality. It may thus he called the 
detertriinatidum or what is presented to be determined and 
characterised by thought. In relation to it, the other term 
is called vidheya or that which is asserted about the 
subject and is therefore a predicate. It is known also as 
the ?u'^esan(j or the. adjective which is referred to the subject. 
It is that which deter mines the subject and may thus be 
called the determinans in relation to it. On this analysis of 
it, a sentence corresponds to a proposition in Western logic. 
But unlike the propositions of Formal Logic, the sentence 
has no need for a copula. That there must be a copula or 
a verb in a sentence is not admitted by the Naiyayikas 
and many other Indian thinkers. The analysis of a sentence 
into the subject, the predicate and the copula is repudiated 
by the Naiyayikas as utterly groundless.’ We can very well 
express a complete meaning without the copula, as when 
we say “ parvato vahniman,” That the copula, as some 
form of the verb ‘ to be,’ is not an essential part of the 
proposition is also recognised by modern logicians like 
Bradley,® Bosanquet® and Johnson.' The Naiyayikas go 
further than this and hold that no verb is necessary for a 
sentence. It may be said that a verb is implied, if not 
expressly mentioned, in a sentence. When we say * a 
fiery hill,’or ‘ a red colour,’ we imply the verb ‘exists’ 
or ‘is’. For the Naiyayikas, however, such verbs stand for 
a subjective mode of ovu* assertion, but not for any part of 
the asserted fact or coutent.® The ‘ hill as fiery,’ or the 

^ Kriyarahitaiii na val^yflt]na9t^ty^idJkfl3tu prsvado DiryukLikatvMairadd- 

SabdaSuUi-pTahai^Jia. p, 28 , 
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‘ colour a a red ’ is the content of our aasertioti. Ihe- verb 
isoxexMs stands for no objective content. Hence a 
sentence does not require a verb as an essenUal part of 
its content. So also we may have a proposition without 
the copula or the verb ‘to be.’ But we should observe 
that although the sentence as a predicative^ judgment 
(t>i,^ewat!iiesanOTa£/afii) corresponds to a proposition, yet it 
is in itself wider than a proposition. There are sentences 
wbioh do not express any relation between subject and 
predicate, or in which there may not be any subject or 
predicate, e.Sf. ‘ a dog runs,’ ‘ go there,’ etc. These are 
sentences, but not propositions expressing a relation between 
two terms. The Naiyayikas, however, take the sentence 

as equivalent to a proposition. 

It will appear from the above that, according to the 
Naiyayikas, the import of a sentence or proposition is the 
predication of an attribute with regard to some thing or 
things. It expresses the relation between a substantive and 
nn adjective (wie.?yauj^e.sana). The substantive is some 
thing or real, while the adjective is some other fact or real 
found in relation to it. Hence we may say that both the 
subject and the predicate are real facts fonnmg one complex 
whole The proposition does not bring the one into 
relation with the other, but finds them as related. The 
Naiyayikas, therefore, cannot agree with Bradley and 
Bosanquet'^ who hold that a proposition is the reference of 
ail ideal content to reality, or that a proposition characterises 
some part of reality, with which we are in immediate 
contact, by referring an ideal content to it ^or them, 
the predicate is not an ideal content but a real fact. Id ine 

wopoBitioii ■ the bull is red,' the redne“ “ 

perceived fact, as the ball, and so also their relation is not 

1 Princ^}Ui Logict Vol P- 
Logic i Vol, T( p- 
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ideal but an actual fact. They do not accept the subjective 
view that a proposition expresses a relation between two 
ideas, or the idealistic view that it is the reference of an 
ideal content to reality. As radical realists they are in 
favour of the objective view that the proposition exprtssee a 
real relation between two facts or reals. This iiai've view' 
of the Naiyayikas has been ably supported by Mr. Gotsbalk’ 
who opposes the idealistic view' and shows that ‘ the subject 
of an ordinary judgment is not Reality itself but merely 
and simply that limited situation wdthin Reality engaging 
attention,’i.et. a finite and limited reality. So also what 
is predicated of the subject is some real fact, a thing or 
quality, etc., and not a mere piece of meaning or an ideal 
content referred by a judgment to an existent reality. 

The above view of the Naiyayikas that all propositions 
express the subject-predicate relation between a substantive 
and an adjective has been opposed by tbe Mimamsakas, the 
Vedantins and other logicians. According to tbe gramma¬ 
rians and the Prabhakaras, ^ every significant proposition 
means an action. If a proposition is to give us any new 

knowledge, it must not relate to matters of fact 

(nddhapadartha), for these may be known by means of 
perception and inference. On the other band, the Itriya or 
the verb is the central unit of a sentence or proposition. 
The subject and the predicate have meaning only as 
they are related to the verb by the nominative and 

objective cases. Hence the import of a proposition 
lies, not in the subject-predicate relation between two 

terms, but in the action denoted by its verb. Every propo¬ 
sition expresses a command and is, therefore, an imperative 
proposition. According to the Advaita Vedantins, “ all pro- 

^ V’fW € M w » J a D., ] 
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positions cannot be bnnigbt niulef the subject- predicate 
(orm, Identity propositions, like ‘this is that man, cannot 
be construed according to the subject-predicate relation. 
These propositions do not express any relation between tno 
things, but the simple identity of a thing with itself, 
cannot say here that ‘that man ’ is the predicate or adjec¬ 
tive of ‘ tins man.’ These are non-relational and therefore 
non-predicative propositions. Russell ^ also opposes the 
view tiiat all propositions are reducible to the snbject-ptedi- 
cate form. He thinks that the propositions which assign 

the qualities of tilings come under this form, e.g. this 

thing is roiinil, inul red and so on.” On the other hand, 
the propositions wliich express relations cannot be redimed 
to the subject-predicate form. Thus in the propositions 
* A is bke B,’ ‘ B is the brother of C,' ‘ C is greater tlnin 
D,’ we cannot say that the terminal term is predicated of 
the initial terra- They express respectively a symmetrical, 
a Doivsymmetrieal and an asymmetrical relation between 
different terms, of which one cannot be regarded as the 
quality of the other, 

Wiien we consider the different views about the import 
of propositions, we are led to think that a distinction should 
be made between predicative and non-predicative proposi¬ 
tions. In a predicative proposition a subject is related to a 
predicate as substantive to adjective. All propositions, 
howwer, are not predicative in this sense. There are many 
propositions which cannot be brought under the subject- 
predicate form. Thus Russell's relational propositions, A 
is like B,’ ‘ 0 is greater than D,’ do not conform to the 
subject-predicate form. It may be said that these propo¬ 
sitions are predicative because in the one ‘ likeness to B is 
predicated of A, and in the other ‘ being greater than D ’ 


I Ot<r Knotakdf/e cf Htfl External Worlii, pp. 43-60. 
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is predicated of C. This will roeaii that A has the attribate 
of being Jike B, and C has the attribute of being greater 
than D, But ‘ being like B ‘ is not a quality of A, nor 
‘ being greater than D ’ of C, in the same way in which 
the red colour is a quality of the ball. Similarly, the 

Vedantin’s identity proposition ‘ this is that man ’ can 

hardly be reduced to the auhjeet-predicate form. For the 
fJaiyayikas, this proposition is predicative in so far as it 
means that ‘ this man is characterised by a past existence.’ 

In it a man’s existence at some other time and space is 
predicated as a character of his present existence. Although 
the proposition may be interpreted in this way, yet it loses 
its real force when so interpreted. The proposition 
expresses a judgment of recognition (pratyabhijnS). In 
recognition we are primarily interested in the identity 
of a man from tlie past to tfje present. To recognise 
a man as ‘ that Bevadatta ’ is to know not only that 

he was kriowyi before, but that he is identical in the past 

and the present. Hence the proposition ‘ this is that 
man ’ does not characterise a man by his past existence 
and is, therefore, non-predicative. Finally, the sentences 
which mean action cannot be called predicative proposi¬ 
tions by any stretcli of imagination. The sentence ‘ a 
dog runs ’ ia not a predicative proposition, because there 
is in it no subject-predicate relation between two terms. 

To make it predicative it may bo converted into the logical 
form ' a dog is a running animal.’ But this form of 
the sentence does not bring out its real sense. It is an 
altogether different proposition, and a false proposition 
loo, for dogs do not always run. Similarly, sentences 
expressing commands or imperatives are not predicative 
propositions in any sense or form. ' Thou shalt not steal,’ 

‘ pray to God ’ are sentences which enjoin certain duties on 
us, but do not assert any relation, predicative or otherwise, 
between two ideas or things. 
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4. Sdhdd as ait indepandeut source of knowledge 

According to many schools of Indian philosophy, Sabda 
or verbal testimony is an independent pramdna like per¬ 
ception and inference. As we have already seen, there is 
some difference of opinion among them as to the nature 
of iabda or verbal testimony. There are two main views 
with regard to it. On the one band, the dainas ^ and the 
Naiyayikas take i'at)da as tiie statement of a perfectly 
reliable person. In this sense, Sabda as pramSHCt means 
a sentence which is spoken or written by a trustworthy 
person, or the statement of some authority. On the 
other hand, iabda as a pramana is taken by the 
Mimaiiisakas ® and the Vedantins “ to mean a sentence or 
proposition whose impoi’t is not contradicted in any way. 
On this view', a sentence as the significant combination 
of words, according to the four conditions of expectancy, 
compatibility, proximity and fitness, is pramdna or a valid 
source of knowledge. 

Let US now consider whether ^abdti can in any sense be 
regarded as an independent method of knowledge {pramdna). 
This question resolves itself into tW'O other questions. The 
first question is : Can ^abda give us a true knowledge of 
objects ? If it can, it will have to be regarded as a pramana 
or source of knowledge. Then the second question will be 
this : Is the way in which iabda gives us a knowledge of 
objects different and distinct from perception, inference and 
the rest ? It does not matter if the same objects can be 
known by perception or inference. So long as we cannot 
reduce or the verba! knowdedgc of objects to the condi- 

^ Iplenu pranitaih vacananiftpiavucBnamj Pramey(ikamtilamaTtiij^4^^'p. Ii2. 

s Cf, PadartLarbijidbanadvare^iA jad^aky&rtbavijfiaDatii tawbabdam n&ma 

prami^aro, SO., p* 72, 

3 Vide yP.t Chap, IV, 
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tioDS of any other kind of knowledge, we must recogniae it 
as an independent luetliod of knowledge. 

The first question deserves an affirmative answer. SaMu 
or testimony gives ns true knowledge about many things. 
The Buddhists, however, contend that Sabda which consists 
of words cannot give us any knowledge. Words are physi¬ 
cal objects and cannot, therefore, take the place of an organ 
of knowdedge like the senses or the reason. Further, there 
is no part or aspect of reality which cannot be knowm by 
perception or inference, and for which we require a different 
method like Mida or testimony. This contention, however, 
rests on a misunderstanding. Just as the same objects may 
be known by perception and inference, so they may be 
known by iabda or testimony. Or, we may say that dabda 
has to do with supramnndane realities which cannot bo 
known by perception or inference. Further, words as 
physical sounds or coloured figures do not give us any know¬ 
ledge of facts. ^ as the understanding of sentences or 

propositions gives us more knowdedge about the world than 
perception and inference. A man's knowdedge w'ould be 
very meagre if be were to depend solely on bis own 
experience and reason. The bulk of our knowledge 
comes from the testimony of our fellow beings, e.g. books 
and speeches. We accept on trust by far the greater part 
of what we hold to be true. Hence it is established that 
hbda does give us true knowledge of facts and is, there¬ 
fore, a immdna or source of true knowledge. 

Turning to the second question, we ask if 4abda or verbal 
testimony can be reduced to any other method or form of 
knowledge. While standing on the bank of an unknown 
river I am told by a local gentleman : This river is 

fordable." I know the depth of the river from this state¬ 
ment. Can this knowledge be explained by perception, or 




> Vide KV. A- KVT,, 2.I.4U. 



any otiier source of knowledge ? It cannot be a case of 
perception, because I cannot directly see the river’s depth 
nor measure it before going into its water. It cannot be 
explained by memory, for tliere is no prcvions experience 
corresponding to my present knowledge of the river’s depth. 
I cannot nOw remember that the river is fordable because 
I have not perceived it to be such in the past. It cannot 
be said that my present knowledge of the river as fordable 
is the result of the synthesis of ray ideas of a river and of 
ford ability acquired from the previous experiences of other 
fordable rivers. Kven if I have such ideas or memory- 
images from previous experience, they will not explain my 
knowledge of this river as fordable, because there is no 
previous experience in relation to it. ^ 

Next we are to consider whether iabda or verbal testi¬ 
mony can be reduced to inference. It bas been held by 
many thinkers, both Indian and European, that knowledge 
from testimony is really a form of inference. The Buddhist 
logicians hold the generally accepted view that testimony 
is a kind of inference, because in it we infer the truth or 
falsity of a statement from the character of the person who 
makes that statement. But this view makes a confusion 
between two different questions. To determine whether 
testimony is a separate source of knowledge or not, we are 
only to see if it gives us a true knowledge of facts, and not 
how its truth is known or tested by ue. We can very well 
know the meaning of a sentence even before we enquire 
into Its source, or when its source cannot be known. In 
fact, testimony is the source of the greater part of our 
knowledge of the world. Thus tlie Buddhi,sfc coiitentio]i 
falls to tiio ground.' The Vaisesikas try.to reduce testimony 

I liiyaQlniarLlijitviiutiEj pratjaki^aiii ua fiacvuni ... na Cissaii Biiii’iih 

Sftminuitiirj^-BaihsItrvr^pfabhavuLvatt pp. 3-4. 

^ Vid^ NV.j 1.1. 7. 67-* Vakya^tftYo^vftiiUraTnPva hyapfanriptfijiiriitunnpekftainnn 
padorlhairvaitjatniij *vtigafJiyfti>e, SD,, p. 73. 



to inference on raore plausible grounds, ‘ According to them, 
knowledge from testimony is governed by the fundamental 
law of inferential reasoning. Just as in an inference we 
know an unperceived fact from the perception of a sign that 
is universally related to it {(injapHitiU-linga)), so in testimony 
we have the knowledge of some unperceived facts from the 
perception of the words by which they are denoted. I hear 
the sentence ' there are five trees on the river-bank.’ 
With this 1 have an auditory perception of a number of 
words. I know that each of these words has a fixed and 
universal relation with the object meant by it. flence to 
know these words is, for me, to know the objects denoted by 
them, just as to know smoke is, for a man who knows the 
universal relation between smoke and fire, to know the 
existence of fire in relation to it. In testimony our know¬ 
ledge about facts is brought about by the knowledge of 
words as signs or middle terms Qihga) and that of their 
invariable relation (ayapfi) with those facts. Hence know¬ 
ledge from testimony is really inferential in character. ^ 
But this attempt to reduce testimony to a kind of inference 
reminds us of the Procrustean method. It violently turns 
and twists the nature of testimony to make it conformable 
to the standard of inference, and yet it cannot succeed. 
Inference depends on the knowledge of vydpti M’hich is a 
natural relatiou of coexistence between two things, e.g, 
smoke and fire. No knowledge of the meanings of w'ords 
is necessary to infer the existence of fire from smoke. From 
the mere perception of smoke in the hill we know that there 
must be fire in it. If there were such a natural relation of 
coexistence between words and their meanings, then an 
illiterate man should liave had as good knowledge from 
words as any man of letters. Further, tlw relation between 

^ ^^abdo|>am6naJornla^vJll pilbtikpramtinyiimiayatej anuuiADngnliVvthQU’afljli vaMe* 
ifiikatb rnakm, BP., 

yabdo ’nutnrviuim vy!>ptibaIetittilbiipiJiUp!iJatntv5iJdli0jnav3t>j JnK., li, 213* 
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the micidle and the major term of au inference is such that 
if the inifldle is present in a certain locus, the major also 
must be present in it. If there were such a relation between 
words and the objects denoted by them, we should expect 
to find the objects in the body of the person or the book in 
wliicb the words occur. lu truth, the relation between 
words and their objects is quite different from that which 
holds between the middle and the major term of an infer¬ 
ence. Words mean certain objects, but do not coexist with 
them. So also, the conditions of verba! knowledge or testi- 
mony are specifically different from those of an inference, 
It is true that both depend on a mental construction of 
certain given data. But in inference the construction is 
limited to only three terms and proceeds according to their 
relations of inclusion and exclusion. In verbal knowledge 
there is a construction of the meanings of any number of 
words constituting a sentence, according to their syntactical 
expectancy, propinquity, mutual fitness and intention. 
Even if our understanding of the meaning of a w'ord may be 
said to be conditioned, like inference, by a fixed association 
between the two, we cannot speak of any fixed relation 
between a sentence and its meaning. A sentence conveys 
different meanings according to its different constructions. 
Its meaning depends on such specific conditions as the 
expectancy, fitness, proximity and intended meaning of 
words, which are not to be found in inference or any other 
kind of knowledge. Finally, the evidence of introspection 
(ttaMi'yar-fisfliya) confirms the result of the logical analysis 
that testimony is distinct from inference. It eleaily shows 
that we cannot detect any inferential process in the know¬ 
ledge from testimony. When from the sentence ' the cow 
exists ' I know that a certain cow does exist, I feel that I do 
not infer the existence of a cow, but understand it from a 

1 YogjatartUgata 'kaiik?5 Sabdanistba 'onbbavika, pratyekaUi va militva naita 
liigamasidabitat, Sabdaiakti-prakaMM, kar. 4, 
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aeDteiice* ^ Hence we coucliide that testimony is a distinct 
method of knowledge which cannot be reduced to any other 
method. 

Some Western thinkers now recognise testimony as a 
separate source of knowlege. Thus EiisseJI ^ frankly admits 
that ‘ testimony is essential to science, although it is open 
to cj'iticism by the sceptic.’ So also Montague“ thinks that 
‘ testimony tiiat is open to free and honest study remains as 
legitimate a source of knowledge as any other.’ He, how¬ 
ever, holds that testimony is not a primary but a secondary 
source ol knowledge. For him the weakness of testimony 
consists 0rst in the fact that authorities conflict. But on his 
own admission this difficulty is not peculiar to testimony ; 
it is present in each of the other methods. There are 
conflicting perceptions and inferences, like conflicting testi¬ 
monies. Hence this cannot be a ground of distinction 
between one method as primary and another as secondary. 
The second and more serious source of weakness in testi¬ 
mony is, for him, its dependence on some other method for 
establishing its validity, When questioned as to why we 
should accept a given authority, the answer must be that 
the authority knows the truth direct through some other 
method like experience or intuition. This shows that .the 
truth of testimony ultimately depends on the direct 
experience, reason or intuition, of some person, In testi¬ 
mony the individual’s relation to truth is not direct but 
indirect, for it depends on the direct knowledge of a second 
individual, while in sense and reason the individual is in 
direct relation with the truth of things. Hence testimony 

^ Vasitnto.* aattivena gamanamiuamityfitoanuvyavsflaynflya tfltraeattvEt, pratjufa 
gaiirastTli vaifyildarStif vena ^ruto na tvaoumita itjevaaubhavacca, J^abd^akli- 

f Tfikdiikd, p. 7\ 

^ Oittline 0/ Philosophy, p. 

3 The Woys oj Knotmngt Cbep. I. It may bo noted here tliat L, S, Stebbing also 
iaeJineB to the view that wiiilo testijmoDj jb a Bource of btiimaii knowledge, it ia not ftu 
indepondont source^ bat oao be redoeod to inference (vide Logic m Practice, p. 102), 
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cannot be a primary and an ultimate source of knowledge 
like the other methods. According to the Naiyayikas also, 
the validity of the knowledge derived from testimony 
depends on the reliability of the person who is its source. 
So also the truth of testimony is to be proved or tested by 
successful activity or verification in direct experience, fetiil 
the Naiyayikas recognise testimony as an independent source 
of knowledge like perception and inference. 

The Mimariisakas and the 'Vedantins go further than the 
Naiyayikas and hold that the truth of the knowledge from 
testimony is both constituted and known by itself. By 
testimony they mean a siguificant combination of ideas 
expressed by words, according to their expectancy, com¬ 
patibility, propinquity and fitness. It is a sentence in 
which the ideas expressed by the words are consistent with 
one another and also with the facts denoted by them. The 
meaning conveyed by a sentence is not only consistent in 
itself but also with the facts of experience. As such, it 
naturally leads to a knowledge of the truth. The truth of 
the knowledge derived from testimony is thus constituted 
by its own intrinsic conditions. And truth is, wherever 
it is, know'H by itself. It is a self-evident character of 
knowledge and requires no other test than itself in order to 
be known as true. For example, a true perception is by 
itself known as true. Similarly, the knowledge derived 
from a proposition or sentence is true and is known as true, 
if there be no ground to contradict or doubt it. The truth 
of testimony is both constituted and established by itself. 

Although we do not go so far as to say with the 
Mimamsakas and the Vedantins that testimony has self- 
evident validity, yet we find no reason to deny that it is, an 
independent or ultimate source of knowledge. Whether a 
certain source of knowledge is independent or not depends 
on two things : (i) whether it gives us a true knowledge of 
facts, and (ii) whether its conditions are distinct from those 





of any other source. It does not matter if the truth of the 
knowledge is constituted or ascertained by some other source. 
Thus the validity of an inference depends on the validity 
of our perceptions of the middle term and its relation to 
the major term. So also the truth of its conclusion is 
tested by verification in direct experience. Still no one 
denies that inference is a primary and an ultimate source of 
knowledge. If it be so, why should we not recognise testi¬ 
mony also as an ultimate source of knowledge ? We have 
already seen that it gives us a true knowledge of facts in a 
way distinct from any other way of knowing them. If 
testimony depends on perception to prove its validity, per¬ 
ception also depends on inference to prove its own validity 
when that is doubted or questioned by any one. The 
dependence of one method on another for its proof or 
verification is a difficulty, not peculiar to testimony, but 
common to all the methods of knowledge. Further, there 
are certain crucial instances in which we cannot go beyond 
testimony and prove its truth by some other method. If 
to the question as to why a given authority should be 
accepted, the almost inevitable answer is, as Montague 
thinks, that tire authority possessed a direct knowledge of 
the truth, what should be our answer to the next question 
as to bow w'e know that he bad a direct knowledge of the 
truth. Here we have to depend on the statement of the 
authority himself. We do not require any other proof of 
his direct knowledge of the truth. Similarly, we learn that 
a name denotes a class of things from ttie testimony of our 
elders and they from their elders and so on indefinitely 
without there being any direct knowledge of the word’s 
meaning on the part of any one. Bven in the case of the 
man who first used tiie name in relation to certain things 
or one who first found it to be so used, we cannot speak of 
a direct knowledge of its meaning, for the name could not 
be perceived like a label attaclied to those things. Thus 
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we see that, like perception and inference, testimony does 
not always require to be proved by direct knowledge, 
although it may be so proved when necessary. "We should 
therefore recognise it as an independent and ultimate source 
of knowledge like perception and inference. 




CHAPTER XX 




OTHER SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 
1 ■ Different views ahout the ultimate sources of knotoledge 

There is much difference of opinion among Indian 
thinkers as to what the ultimate sources of liuman know¬ 
ledge are. For the Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, 
perception is the only valid source of our knowledge and all 
true knowledge comes from perception. The Buddhists 
hold that perception and inference are the two ultimate 
sources of true knowledge, which include other sources like 
upamdna and Mhda. According to the Saiiikhya and the 
Yoga system, ^abda or verbal testimony also should be 
recognised as an independent source of knowledge like 
perception and inference. The Saihkliya includes upamana, 
arihdpatti and sambkava under inference, and ahhdva under 
perception. ^ The Naiyayikas are in favour of the view that 
there are four independent sources of knowledge, namely, 
perception, inference, testimony and upamana or com¬ 
parison. According to them, the other sources of knowledge 
may be included within these four and so need not be 
taken as ultimate or independent sources of knowledge. 
According to the Vai^e§ikas, there are four kinds of vidyd 
or true knowledge, namely, perception, inference, memory 
and intuitive experience {drsajMna). They include ^ahda, 
upamana, arthdpatti, ahhma, sambham and aitihya within 
inference. ^ But there is some difference of opinion as to 
whetliei' all the four kinds of vidyd or knowledge are 

* TKD., kar. 5 ; yoyu-siitrii, 1.7. 
i NK.. pp. 313-31. 







independent sources of knowledge or not. It will follow 
from the detinitioii of oidyii as definite knowledge which is 
free from doubt and contradiction that all kinds of vidyd are 
pramana or independent sources of knowledge. Sridhara in 
his Nydyakandall ' at first tells us that perception, inference 
and smrti or memory are treated first because they are 
laukika pramana or ordinary sources of knowledge, and 
then drsn because it is an extraordinary source of knowledge. 
But in the course of the discussion on smrti he observes 
that it is not a pramana because it depends on previous 
experience - to give us knowledge of past objects. The 
Nydyallldvati, ® a compendium of the Vaiiiesika philosophy, 
establishes the view that smrti or memory is an independent 
source of knowledge like perception, inference and intuitive 
knowledge. In the later works of the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
philosophy, however, it is generally maintained that the 
Vai^esikas accept only perception and inference as two 
independent sources of knowledge. ® According to the 
Jainas, perception, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
inference, testimony, pratyabkijM or recognition and smrii 
or memory are all independent sources of knowledge, 
although they may be classified under the two heads of 
pratyaksa and parofesa, immediate and mediate knowledge. ‘‘ 
The Prabhakaras hold that arthdpatti or postulation should 
be accepted as a separate source of knowledge like perception, 
inference, testimony and comparison. The Bhattas and 
the Vedantins add anupalabdhi or non-perception to these 
five and maintain that there are six distinct sources of 
knowledge. The Pauritnikas go further than this in bolding 
that sambham or probability and aiti/ii/O or tradition also 
are to be recognised as separate sources of knowledge like 

1 Vide pp. 1G3, 257. 

® Smftimpi maQfliitsTdimevai etc,, NL., p- 67 (Bombay Edn,). 

3 Vide 56; TK„ p. 7. 
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the six pranianas admitted by the Bhaijtas mid the 
Vedantins. ‘ 

Islow the question is tliis: How many independent 
sources of knowledge are we to accept? The Naiyayikas 
accept only four sources of knowledge as distinct and 
independent. These are perception, inference, comparison 
and testimony as explained and discussed before. What 
then are they to say with regard to such alleged sources 
of knowledge as aitihya, sambham, abhava or amipalabdhi, 
arthfipatti, nmHi, praUjabhijM and drsajnSna’? According 
to them, drsajTldna or intuitive knoAvledge is a kind of 
extraordinary (alaukika) perception, while pratyabhijM is 
only a kind of qualified perception, ^ These two come under 
perception as an ultimate source of knowledge and are not 
themselves separate sources of knowledge. As regards 
aitihya or tradition, the Naiyayikas hold that it is a kind 
of testimony, of winch the source is not definitely known. ” 
Tradition means the continuous communication of a body 
of ideas and beliefs from one generation to another. It has 
its origin in no liviog individual, but is enjoyed by all 
individuals as the common property of the race. Now tbe 
body of ideas and beliefs constituting a particular tradition 
is accepted as true on the authority of some person or 
persons, whoever they may be. We believe in tradition 
because we are pretty confident that it must have originally 
emanated from some reliable persons. As such, tradition 
is a form of vague testimony, in which we know certain 
things on tile authority of some unknown persons. Similarly, 
sambhava may be included within inference. It may be 
taken to mean either probable knowledge or the knowledge 
of numerical inclusion. In the first sense it is illustrated 
when we expect rain from the appearance of clouds in the 

1 Ft*TB..p. S6. 

3 XX Jk % 

3 Anirdiflfcapfavakirkaiii piav^dirpftrarhparjDm iiitihyAiu, NU., 1* 
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sky. Here vve think that there will probably be rainfall 
because we know tiiat clouds are generally followed by 
rain. But such probable knowledge is not pramCi or valid 
knowledge and so requires no pramdna or source of 
knowledge to explaiii it.‘ In tlie second sense, however, 
sambham “ means the knowledge of the part from that of 
the whole within which it is included. Thus we know 
that there is a hundred within a thousand, a seer within 
a maund. Such knowledge is really inferential in character, 
since it depends on the knowledge of vydpti or itivariable 
concomitance between the part and the whole. Hence 
sfl'mbfiaaa need not be taken as a separate source of 
knowledge other than anumana or inference. The question 
as to whether arthapatti, abho/va or ayiupakbdhi, and smrti 
should be recognised as separate sources of knowledge or 
not will be separately considered in the following sections. 


2, Arthdpatti or postulation as a source of knoioledge 

\Arthdpatti as a source of knowledge consists in the 
supposition of some unperceived fact in order to explain 
a given fact. When a given or perceived fact cannot be 
explained without some other fact we have to presuppose 
or postulate the existence of this other fact even though we 
do not perceive it. A phenomenon is presented to our 
experience and we find that there is a seeming contradiction 
involved in it. We try to get over this contradiction by 
supposing some other fact which explains away the 
contradiction. The given fact which is to be explained is 
called the upapadyaf and that which explains it is called 
the upapadaka. Hence here we proceed from the knowledge 
of something to be explained to the knowledge of that 

^ P/acorasibtwjarjaaainvedaiiat bu^dbii^&b4dbit§ saibbhaTaHjj. etc*! p. 57, 

* Sambhavo nama fwiDabbavino 'rthasya sattigrabanadanjaaja satiagrabaijiatTi t. 
UJapjaDonianamerai 
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which explains it, i.e. from the consequence to the gronDth* 
Thus when a man wlio is growing fat says that he fasts, 
we find an apparent contradiction between his increasing 
fatness and hie fasting. We get out of this contradiction 
by the supposition that the man eata at night, because a 
man who fasts at day cannot grow fat unless he takes food 
at night. Or, a man, who is living, is not found in his 
house. To explain the absence of the man from his house 
we suppose that he is somewhere outside his house, because 
a living man cannot be absent from his house unless he lives 
outside it. 

According to the Advaita Vedanta and the Bhfitta 
Mimamsa, arthapatti is a separate source of knowledge, 
because it gives us a knowledge of facts which cannot be 
otherwise explained. It cannot be explained by perception, 
since the fact known through arthapatii is not perceived 
by ns. That the fat man eats at night is not a matter of 
perception for us. Nor can we explain this knowledge by 
inference. . According to the Advaitins, arthS-patti is not 
an inference. It cannot be reduced to anrayi inference, 
because there is no mmya or agreement in presence between 
fatness and eating at night as between smoke and fire. 
We cannot say that wherever there is fatness there is eating 
at night, just as we can say that wherever there is smoke 
there is fire. Nor can arthapatti be reduced to vyatireki 
inference, because there is no such thing as mjatireki 
inference. S'nr t her, the direct report of our consciousness 
is against the supposition that arthapatti is an inference. In 
anuvyavasdya or introspection of the knowledge by arthapatti 
we do not feel to have ‘inferred’ anything, but simply 
to have supposed or presumed something in order to explain 
something else.^ 

^ Upapftdyajfiaaeiia apapadakaiMnam artbapaUiJ;i i VP.» Cb, V, Anh^patti* 
rivpi kuio va 'itho'uyatbft aopapadyata ifcyarthakjilpan3>i SD.,p, 7B, 

? VP., Oil. V, 
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The Naiyayilcas, Samkliyas and others object fo the 
above view of arthapatti as a separate source of knowledge. 
According to the Naiyayilcas, arthdpaUi may be reduced to 
an inference of the vyatireki type. It is not indeed an 
ammyi inference in which the major premise expresses a 
positive reiation of agreement in presence between the 
middle and the major term, e.g. ‘ whenever there is 
fatness, there is eating at night,’ On the other hand, it 
is a 'ryatirefei inference in which the major premise expresses 
a universal relation between tbe absence of the major and 
the absence .of the middle. Thus the above example of 
arthapatti may be reduced to the following syllogism : 

A man who does not eat at night while fasting by day 

is not fat; 

This man who fasts at day is fat ; 

This man is not a man who does not eat at night, i.e. 

he eats at night. 

As arthdpaiti may thus he reduced to vyatireM inference, the 
Naiyayilcas i-efuse to acknowledge it as a separate source of 
knowledge.* So also the Samkhya philosophers explain 
arthapatti as a. form of inference. Taking the second 
example of arthapatti given above, Vacaspaii points out that 
it can be reduced to the following inference : 

If a living individual is absent somewhere, he is present 

elsewhere ; 

Devadatta who i.s living is absent from home ; 

He is somewhere outside his home. 

Here a man’s existence outside his home is inferred from 
‘ his absence from home ’ as the linga or the middle term. 
There is a relation of vydpti or universal concomitance 
between a man’s presence somewhere and his absence 


Yaatu na r^trau bhutikt^ nassu satipino, etc., TB,,p, 15, 
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elsewhere. Every man finds this to be true in bis own 
case. Hence wlien we know' the one from the other we 
siiuply infer it from its linga or nniversal concomitant, just 
as we infer fire from smoke. ’ 

The Bhatta Mimatiisakas expose tfie futility of the 
attempt to reduce arthCipatti to inference. They point out 
certain fundamental differences between inference and 
arthapattii which make it impossible for us to reduce either 
of them to the other. It may seem at first view that 
inference and (ifthiipatti involve tlie same process of 
reasoning. In arthapatii we pass from tlie kiifiwiedge of an 
observed phenomenon to that of an unobserved pl)enomenon 
without which it cannot be explained. In inference also 
we pass from the observed smoke to the unobserved fire as 
that which alone explains the smoke. But a closer view' 
of the matter reveals certain important and unrniBtakabie 
differences between tlie two. In inference we proceed from 
tlje gamahi or the evidentiary fact to the gamya or the 
evidenced fact, while in arthdpatti wo pass from the gamya 
or the fact to be evidenced and explained to the gwmaka or 
that which evidences and explains it. Again, in mihapatti 
we are confronted with an apparent conflict between two 
facts, e.g. a man’s fatness and fasting by day, or, a man 
being alive and yet absent from home. In order to resolve 
tltis conffict we have to presuppose or postulate another fact, 
namely, that the man eats at night, or that the man has 
gone out. So long as we do not tnake this supposition w'c 
are in doubt as to whether the man really fasts, or whether 
be really exists or not. Such doubtful facts cannot be the 
liiiga or the mindie term of any valid inference. In 
aiihapatti W'e get over this state of -doubt and conflict by- 
supposing something whicii explains them away. Hence 

^ livaniartbapaUiiopi na pl'ainaoit)lar8m.,.yadi khaivavyapabti aancfkatra rmsfi 
t&douyairftstit etc., dfi 
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wbiltj it) iiiiereiice we pass from'an undoubted fact (wi^ciita 
(/((tna/i'd)' to its invariable concomitant, in arthapatti we 
proceed from a doubtful fact {samdigdha gamaka) to some¬ 
thing which explains it and saves us from the doubt. ‘ 
Finally, if arthapatti is to be reduced to inference, we must 
show wbal the Hnga or the middle term of that inference 
is, When we argue that Pevadatta exists outside his 
house because he is living and yet absent from home, we 
cannot take mere ‘ absence from home ’ as the middle 
term, for the man may be dead and cease to exist at all. 
Nor can we say that ‘ living ’ is the middle term, because 
a living man may exist inside his house. Nor again can 
it be said that Devadatta’s ' living together with liis absence 
in the bouse ’ is the middle term from which' we infer his 
existence outside the house. In an inference we first know 
the Uhga or the middle term and then, througli it, the hngl 
or the major term. 'I'he two are not known together, but 
one after the otlier. In the case of Devadatta, Imwever, we 
cannot connect his living with his absence from the house 
except through the idea of his existence outside the house. 
Hence to know, the alleged middle term, namely, ‘ his living 
together with his absence from the house ’ is just to know 
his existence outside the house. This being known along 
with the alleged middle term, there remains nothing more 
to be inferred from it. So arthapatti is not the inference 
of the major term from the middle term, but the pre¬ 
supposition of one fact in order to explain another, in whicli 
is involved a seeming contradiction. * ) 


1 Syadevam, yadyanupapaDnum gatnakam syat, iha tu yaonopapadjate tadevs. 
gamyara..*yatba eslimmiino garoakom, fiT^amartbftpattau eariKligdtujm 

gamakarajiit otc,, SD,, pp. 75'77, 

^ Ka- lavad^habbitvamitiCarii lifigatb jujrta’pi flaxbbbavit, r>fl jUanamatram 
grhB’pi sadbbaTflt, iito jTvanasaiiisr^to grbabhavo Imgatoiti viiktavyaui, pralbuinaib aa 
Imgamavatjaioya pa^oaUifigyiiDuioatiena ibhavit.avyam,.Hatrfl ca m bahirbhavft* 
vagamafLiaiitar^jjia gihabbavo iTanain ca pratyetiiA ^akyaU vlrodliat, 

etc,^ BB., p- IB. 








The Biiatta MlinSmsaJtas next discuss the question of 
reducing inference to arihapatti. It may be said that if we 
accept arLhdpatti as a separate source of knowledge, there is 
no more necessity of recognising inference as a different 
source of knowledge. Inference may be shown to be the 

same as aTtlidpalti, for we can analyse an inference in the 

following way. When I see smoke in the hill, I think that if 
there were no fire, this smoke would be unaccounted for. 

Therefore, either there is no smoke in the hill or the 

universal proposition, ‘ wherever there is smoke, there is 
lire, is false. But neither of the alternatives can be 
accepted. The universal proposition has been established 
with rigorous certainty and the smoke is an object of 
perception. Hence the apparent contradiction is resolved 
by the supposition that there is fire. Thus inference 
becomes identical with arthapatti. To tliis the Bbattas 
reply that inference may be said to be arthapatti only if we 
admit that the universal proposition was not previously known 
by inference. In certain instances we know that smoke is 
related to fire. From this we infer that all smoke is related 
to fire. It cannot be said that without the nniversaS 
proposition our knowledge of the relation between smoke 
and fire in certain instances involves a contradiction which 
is resolved by the postulation of it. Hence the knowledge 
of the universal proposition requires to be explained by 
inference as a separate source of knowledge. ’■ 

[ Now' w'e are to observe that arthapatti as explained 
above is an independent pramdna like perception, inference 
and the rest. It cannot be reduced to inference as the 
Kaiyayikas and the Samkhyas endeavour to do. The 
reason for this, however, is not, as the Advaitins suppose, 
that there is no such thing as vyatireki inference, to which 

' Sjadevatci yadi earTadlinitjavalSmugafmuttvamiiiiamanridanyenftvagatam syal., 
etc, , SD,j p, 79. 
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arthdpatti may possibly be reduced. The Advaita Vedantins 
lose their case against those who prove that mjatireld is a 
genuine type of inference, or reduce artha-patti to some 
other kind of inference like the hypothetical-categorical or 
the disjunctive-categorical syllogism. The real reason is, 
as the Bhattas point out, that arthajmtU cannot be reduced 
to any kind of inference. The fundamental condition of all 
inference is the relation of vydpti or invariable concomi¬ 
tance between the major and the middle term. In every 
inference the conclusion jolloics from a universal proposi¬ 
tion which is the result of a previous induction. The 
knowledge of the universal proposition is derived from the 
• uncontradicted experience of agreement in presence or in 
absence between the middle and the major term. In any 
inference we apply a universal proposition, which is already 
known, to a particular case. To reduce arthapatti to 
inference we must, therefore, show that here our knowledge 
of the unobserved fact follows from a universal proposition 
which is already known by induction. The Naiyayikas and 
others would say tliat tlie knowledge given by arthapatti 
does follow from certain universal propositions. That 
Devadatta eats at night follows from the universal proposi¬ 
tion, “ A man who does not eat at night while fasting by 
day is not fat.” Similarly, the fact that he is out follows 
from the proposition, " A living man is either at home or 
out of it.” But these propositions are not cases of real 
vydpti or induction. They are not generalisations from the 
particular facts of experience. The universal proposition, 
” Wherever there is smoke there is fire,” is derived from 
the particular instances of their coexistence. So also, the 
proposition, “ Wherever there is no fire there is no smoke,” 
is derived from the particular instances of their agreement 
in absence. But we have no previous experiences of the 
agreement in absence between * eating at night- ’ and 
fatness. We have previous experiences of the concomitance 
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hot ween eating and fatness or between their absence. 
Hence to explain the apparent contradiction between fat¬ 
ness and absence of eating by day we have to suppose that 
there is eating at nigJit. Our knowtedge of the fact that 
Devadatta eats at night dues not follow from any universal 
proposition which is already known, because there is here 
no universal proposition at all. It is the result of an 
attempt to correlate his fatness with the absence of eating 
by day—a process of reasoning which is different from that 
involved in inference. Similarly, the proposition, ‘ A 
living man is either at home or out of it,’ is not a genera¬ 
lisation from particular instances of the concomitance 
between a man’s absence from home and presence outside. 
We cannot say that the one coexists with the other, just 
as smoke coexists with fire. Hence we cannot deduce 
our knowledge of the tact that Devadatta is out from any 
such universal proposition. Eather, it follows in the wake 
of any attempt to reconcile the facts that Devadatta lives 
and yet be does not live in the house. In fact, the so- 
called universal proposition is itself a statement of the 
conclusion in general terms and cannot really explain it. 
Hence artkapatti is not a form of inference, but a separate 
source of knowledge, j 


3, Abhdm and anupalabdhi as sources of Imowledge 

Abiidva may be taken to ineani either contrast or non¬ 
cognition. In the first sense it means a relation of contrast 
or antithesis between two things as between existence and 
non-existence. ^ When there is sue!) a relation of contrast 
or contradiction between two things, then from the exist¬ 
ence of the one we may know the non-existence of the 
otiier and vice versa. Thus from the non-existence of ruin 


1 Abh^vo viroiiluj abbiltaiH bhuinaya, , NB., 3,2.1, 
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we know the existence of some coutact of the clouds with 
high wiods which prevent rainfall. It is on account of the 
obstruction offered by high winds that rain drops do not fall 
to the ground, as they otherwise would by the force of 
gravity. The Naiyayikas hold that this arguraeut from non- 
existence to existence is a form of inference, because it 

is based on a uniform rela. of conoomitauee between two 
opposite or contradictory things. Two contradictor} obiects ^ 
are so related to one another that the existence of the one 
implies the non-existence of the other and vice WTsa. Hence 
fltiftdra or non-existence as a source of knowledge is to be 
included within inference.' The \ai^e§ikas also lednce 
fibhava to inference. According to them, the non-existence 
of the effect indicates the non-existence of the cause, just 
as its existence indicates the existence of the cause. Hence 
ill) ho act or non-existence gives us the knowledge of that 
which is uniformly related to it, like the linga or the 
middle term of an inference. The argument based on 
ahh-ava or non-existence is thus really a kind of iinumana 
or inference. ^ 

Later Naiyayikas take abkava to mean the absence of 
cognition and not the relation . of contrast or opposition 
between two things. “ In this sense ahhava coincides with 
anupalabdhi or non-cognition. According to the Bhatta 
Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta, anupalabdhi is an 
independent pramana or source of knowledge. It is the 
unique cause of such presentative knowledge of non¬ 
existence as 13 not due to inference or any other kind of 
knowledge. “ Thus the non-existence of a jar on the table 
which I see before me is known from the absence of its cogni- 

1 Jbfd. 

^ NE., p. 226; VS., 9.2.1, 

s TB.,p. 16; X.L.,p. 57. 

't.lilaEiikaroij5;anyabl'aT5iiutiUa¥SHadbSraijakar.i;jamar>bpal9b(lhirupBn»pr8/ii5viim, 

VP.,Cb.VI. 
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tion or its non-perception {anupahhdhi). I judge that the jar 
does not exist on the table because it is not perceived, while I 
know that it would have been perceived it it existed there. 

This knowledge of non-existence cannot be explained by 
inference, since it is not brought about by the kriowledge 
ofvi/dptior a universal relation between two terms. It 
cannot be said that the non-existence of the jar is inferred 
, from its non-perception which is known to be universally 
related to non-existence- The knoufledge of a universal re¬ 
lation between non-perception and non-existence requires a 

previous knowledge of non-existence as such, which cannot 

be given by any inference. ^ Nor can we explain the know¬ 
ledge of the jar’s non-existence by comparison (wpamdna) 
or testimony, since it is nob due to any knowledge of 
similarity or of words and sentences. Hence to explain 
the direct knowledge of the jar’s non-existence we have to 
recognise anifpalabdhi or no a-perception as a separate and 
independent source of knowledge. All non-perception, 
however, does not prove the non-existence of what is not 
perceived. VVe cannot perceive such supersensible entities 
as dharmaai.aA adharma, ether and atom. Yet we do not judge 
them to be non-existent. Non-perception gives us the 
knowledge of the non-existence of such objects as should 
have been perceived if they existed. If a thing should 
be perceived under certain circumstances, then its non- 
perception under those circumstances is a proof of its 
non-existence. It is this appropriate non-perception 
iyogyanupalahdhi) that is the source of our knowledge of 
non-existence. ® 

The Naiyayikas, Satnkhyas® and others controvert the 
above view of anupalabdhi as an independent source of 

t Hapyanumeyalj, aiflatana teoa kasyadUiugasyo saiiibaDdhagialiaijasaiiiliba’taf, 

SD., p. 87. 

» VP. & 90,. ibid. 

3 Bvftmabhavo 'pi prntyakifanseTa, TKD., p. 60, 
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thft knowledge of non-existence. According to them, such 
ktiow'iedge does not require (tnupctlabdhi as a separate 
source of knowledge, but is a special case of perception. 
Just as we perceive the existence of obiects, so also we 
can perceive their non-existence under certain conditions. 
When there is a jar on the table before me I perceive its 
existence througli a direct contact between my senses 
and the object, jar. Hence the existence of the jar is 
directly perceived by me. But when there is no jar on 
the same table, I perceive its absence or non-existence as 
a characteristic of the table. The table is characterised 
by the absence of the jar. Hence the absence of the jar 
comes in contact with my senses through being adjectival 
imiesana) to the table which is in direct contact with the 
senses. So when I directly perceive the table, I indirectly 
perceive the absence of the jar on it. This perception 
of the absence or non-existence of a thing, however, requires 
two negative conditions, namely, the non-perception 
{anupalambha) of that thing and the hypothetical reasoning 
(tarlm) that if it existed it would have been perceived 
like the table. Before we come to know the absence of 
the jar on the table we must be sure of the fact that we 
do not perceive it there, Furtlier, we must be sure that 
all the conditions that are nece.ssary for its perception are 
present at the time when it is not perceived. The absence 
of the jar is perceived by me when I do not perceive it 
on (he table but know that it would have been perceived 
if it existed there. The non-existence of the jar is thus 
known by means of perception when it is combined with 
the non-perception of the jar and the hypothetical reasoning 
about its existence.* That this knowledge of non-existence 
is a form of perception is directly felt by us. We are 
immediately aware of the fact that the non-existence of 


I TurkuHaliiikiiri^arnupaUmbhUftanrttVieDR prfttyakfe^aiyRbbfivflgrohjiigiit, TB.. p. In, 
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a Jar on the table is directly known or perceived by ws. 
Anupalabdhi or non-perception of the )ar is a negative condi¬ 
tion of the perception, and not the source of our knowledge of 
its non-existence. If non-perception be taken as a source of 
knowledge, then it innet he either cognised by some other 
non-perception or not cognised at all. On the first alter¬ 
native we are landed in the fallacy of arpuincnf-ww ad 
infinitum. On the second, non-perception becomes identical 
with perception, since, like perception, it is knowledge 
which is not produced by any other knowledge. Hence 

the Naiyayikas conclude that non-perception is not a 
separate source of knowledge, but a special case of per¬ 
ception. * 

We have already seen how the knowledge of non¬ 
existence, which is not due to inference or any other kind 
of reasoning, cannot he explained by perception. A negative 
fact like the non-existence of a jar is not a sensible fact 
like the existence of. the table. We do not understand 
how our senses can come in contact with the absence of 
a thing. A man says at noon that nobody came to his 
house in the morning. Here we cannot suppose any 

contact between sense and nobody. It cannot be said 
that we perceive the non-existence of a thing as a charac¬ 
teristic or quality of the locus in which it is non-existent. 
To know a certain locus as characterised by the absence 
of an object is to know beforehand what absence or non- 

existence is. Hence our primary knowledge of non-exist¬ 

ence cannot be a perception of it as the quality of any 
locus, like the red colour of a rose. Nor can it be said 
that we are immediately aware of the fact that the nort- 
existence of a thing is perceioed. What we immediately 
know is that we do not perceive a thing in a certain place. 


AbhtiTiipra by ftnbbJiavjlf a I vada Diipji la lii blio'pi ria pram etc., SM, ^ 





This absence of perception gives us the knowledge of its 
non-existence. The Naiyayikaa practically admit this 
when they take non-perception as the antecedent condition 
of the perception of non-existence. If to perceive the non- 
existence of a thing we are to make sure that we do not 
perceive it under favourable circumstances, then we are to 
say that it is the absence of perception that assures us of 
the thing's non-existence. Hence we conclude that anii- 
palabdhi or non-perception should he lecognised as a separate 
source of knowledge to explain our primary cognition of 
the non-existence of objects. 


4. SmTti or memory as a distinct source of knotcledge 

We have already given an account of the views of 
the different schools of Indian philosophy with regard to 
smT^i or memory. It may be recalled here that with the 
exception of the Jaina, the Vai^esika. and the Advaita 
Veddnta system, all the schools are definitely opposed 
to smrti being regarded as a form of valid knowledge. 
All these schools agree in holding that smHi is know¬ 
ledge which is solely due to the impressions of past 
experiences. In it there is a revival oi the impressions 
of some old experience and conserjuently a repetition 
of the experience itself iji the form of images. SmHi 
as a reviv.'il of past experiences has been excluded from 
the forms of valid knowledge on two main grounds. 
First, it ha.s been urged by the MTmarhsakas that smrti does 
not give us iiny new knowledge but is only the revival of 
some old knowledge. In it we do not know anything new, 
hut only reniemhej' tliul we knew something before, d'hen 
the Naiyayikas, who do not accept this as a conclusive 
reason, argue that .smrfi is not pramu or valid knowledge 
because it is not anithhava or presentative k'nowledge. In 
it we have the knowledge of wliat was once given in our 
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experience, but iias now ceased to be given and presented 
tons. It is not the'presentation of any objective fact but 
the representation of what was once presented. The object 
as remembered is different from tlje presented object, since 
the object as presented before has now ceased to, exist. 
Hence we cannot speak of a true corre.spondence between 
memory and its object iyfitharthja). 

The Jainas who accept s?nrfi or memory as a source of 
vaJid knowledge refute the above gronods urged against it. 
According to them, smrti is not merely a revival of the 
impressions of past experience. While the origin of 
memory is conditioned by the revival of impressions of past 
experiences, its essence lies in the knowledge of something 
as ‘ that,’ i.e. as past {tadityakara}.'^ It is the knowledge 
of a previously experienced object as past. To put it in the 
words of Hobhoiise, * memory is an assertion of the past as 
past.’ That memory refers to a previously experienced 
object, or that it is an assertion of the past, is known from 
memory itself. Such knowledge of the past by means of 
memory is valid, since, like perception, it leads to success¬ 
ful activity. We cannot deny tJie validity of the knowledge 
by memory simply on the ground that it refers to a previ¬ 
ously known object. If memory becomes invalid because 
its object is previously known, then the perception of the 
tire wdiich is already known by inference would become 
invalid. Lastly, if memory be invalid, then all inferences 
which are based on the remembrance of vyapti between the 
major and the middle term would become invalid. “ How 
can any knowledge be valid when it has its basis in metuory 
which is invalid? The validity of memory- is presupposed 
in the validity of inference as a source of knowledge. 

1 TQdHy&karanubbiltfirthaviB&y& bi pratits^ Pfameyakumuhs- 

p- 96. 

2 Na aoiu^ldakatvat * p * ko hi 

pagumja ptinafllftih niiukiirjat, etc.j 
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Some Vai^e^ika writers also are iu I'avuur of accepting 
smrti as a source of our knowledge of the past. Laugaksi 
Bfiaskara recognises both memory and prcsentative cognition 
(smrtyanubham) as forms of valid knowledge and their 
instruroental or special causes as sources of knowledge. 
Accordiiig to him, smtti or memory arises out of the 
impressions of past experience and is the knowledge of an 
individual object as ‘ that ’ or as something previously 
experienced, e.g. ‘ that bathing ghat,’ ‘ that city of 
Benares.’ ’ Vallabhacarya proves on strong grounds that 
smrti or memory also is an independent source of know¬ 
ledge. Smtti is a separate pramam because it gives us a 
true knowledge of certain facts {arthaniicayahehitoat). The 
fact that it depends on previous experience is no reason for 
denying its independence, for that is something common to 
all the pramams or sources of knowledge, It cannot be 
said that it is merely the repetition of some previous 
experience. It is something more than the faint repetition 
of a past experience. If it were not so, we could not at ail 
know that the experience is past. In smrti or memory we 
know'an object as that which is past. The awareness of 
its ‘ pastness ’ is no part of our previous experience of it. 
It is memory that gives a knowledge of this new element, 
namely, the ‘ thatness ’ or the ‘ pastness ’ of an object, and 
is, therefore, an independent source of knowledge. Hence 
the Mlmamsaka contention that memory does not give us 
any new'knowledge falls to the ground. Then the Naiya- 
yikas’ objection that smrti or memory does not correspond 
to its object is also untenable. Tt is true that in rtiemory 
an object is thought of as being present at some time in the 
past (purvaimtamanakalacacchinna) and that its once present 
condition has now been extinct {nwrltapurvavastha). But 


' Samskaramatrajaityaiii j/ianam sraftif;. yatlii sS msnikaf^iika . . . sn.ftyami. 
btaYaaadbaranaiii pramakarsw^am prama^am, p, 6, 





this iH no good ground for denying the correspondence 
between meradry and its object. When we remember an 
object, we are aware of representing it as no longer present 
or with its old conditions as now extinct. The object is 
therefore faithfully represented in menaory. It follows from 
this that memory is the true knowledge of an object. ^ We 
may add also that memory is a presentative knowledge 
(anuhhava), since it is based on an objective order of 
things in the world. As we have already seen, anubhava 
or presentative knowledge is the cognition of what is 
objective (tattva) as distinguished from the false or the 
subjective (aropife). In presentative knowledge tlie object 
need not be directly given as in perception, for that 
will exclude inference, comparison and testimony from 
the field of timihhavn oi- presentative knowledge. All 
these, however, are recognised by the Naiyayikas as 
forms of presentative knowledge. What is common to all 
these recognised forms of presentative knowledge is not 
that they give us an immediate knowledge of some object, 
blit that they refer, either directly or indirectly, to 
an objective fact or an objective order of facts. In this 
sense smrti or mecnory is as good a presentative knowledge 
as any other recognised by the Nyaya or any other school 
of Indian philosophy. The fact that an object is past is as 
objective as the present e.Kistenee of another,® Hence 
memory as the knowledge of the past as past is a true 
presentative know'ledge (yatharthdnnbhava). To explain 
such knowledge of the past we iiave to accept S7nrti or 
memory as a separate source of knowledge (pramd^a). 

^ Smt't'irapi &rth«nit§cayalietutv|lti, ftQnbhav&pSratanbryaQQaivnm 

iti cet, ua. utpnttiparatanfcrjaBja pramlijiaDtaritBaniy&t* Adhjlc&pancchede ca 
prama^fttvlfc, anjatbil tadvyavasih^DupapattBl^i, tatrSvacchiuaro bi 0 m|iiirarfcbaii>- 
^kflJayati, Pa cayadi pCrvaaubbavflBj&pi gocaral?, fcada tatrapi tadltyul!ekb»|^ ayftt, . , 
na cet amptir^va tatfftnap^k^ti mlHiam, NyayaMavatlf pp, 67-68, 

^ Cf. H, H. Price, PercepUont P- “ Tbe past k aa mueb a part of th^ 
woHd aa Mie pr^aant, and qmte ae interaatiog.” 
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Among WeMern thinkers Russell, Hobhouse and others 
recognise memory as the primary source of all our know¬ 
ledge concerning the past. They agree in holding that we 
may know the past in other ways too, for example, by 
reading history or by inference. But these cannot give us 
any knowledge of the past unless we have already a direct 
knowledge of it through memory. Thus Russell says : 

“ It is obvious that, we often remember what we have seen 
or heard or had otherwise present to our senses, and that 
in such cases we are still immediately aware of what we 
remember, in spite of the fact that it appears as past and 
not as present-. This immediate knowledge by memory is 
the source of all our knowledge concerning the past; without 
it, there could be no knowledge of the past by inference,, 
since we should never know that there was anything past 
to be inferred.” ' . In another place Russell observes that 
memory resembles perception in point of immediacy and 
differs from it mainly by being referred to the past.. 
Similarly, Hobhouse® shows that memory is neither the 
, retention of past experience, nor a mere image of past 
experience, but an assertion of the past as past on the basis 
of such retention and images. Without a direct knowledge, 
of the past by memory we cannot understand retention as 
an effect of past experience nor an image as an image of 
the past. It cannot be said that we may know the past by 
inference from the retention or impression of past experience 
or from its revival as an image. For, as both Prabhacandra * 
and Hobhouse point out, inference in its turn involve? 
memory. Further, we cannot understand anything as a 
sign or mark from which to infer the past unless we fir?t 


I Th§ Prohlmi 0/ 

* Thfi 0 / Mindt p. 173* 

^ The Theory of Knowledge^ Pt* 1, CP* IV, 

* Vfdtf Prameyakamalamdria^d^f (hid. 
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kaow that past as signified or marked by such and such 
things. Hence Hobhouse takes memory as a fresh postulate 
of knowledge, “ It is,” be says, "a direct or immediate 
belief ‘about the past, not a belief based on some other 
truth,” ^ A. C. Swing “ also thinks that ' the direct view 
of memory is clearly true if we have any knowledge of the 
past at,all. If we know the past, it is the past we know 
and not our present ideas.’ It is a mistake to suppose, as 
the Naiyayikas do, ‘ that if we are directly aware of the 
past, the past must be, so to speak, bodily present to our 
mind or occupy the same position as our present objects of 
perception.’ Thus according to these Western thinkers, 
memory gives us an immediate knowledge of the past just 
as perception gives us an immediate knowledge of the 
present. Hence there ean be no objection to memory being 
regarded as true presentative knowledge {yathartkanuhhava). 
This view of the mattejr removes the last vestige of the 
diffieiiltieB in the way of taking smrti or memory as a 
prawfitt® or source of valid knowledge. In fact, it stands 
next to perception in the order of priority among the 
sources of valid knowledge. All sources of knowledge 
other than pereeption involve memory of some kind as one 
of their eonditions. Inferenee cannot take place without 
the memory of a universal relation between two things 
(pyapU). or comparison depends on memory of 

the knowledge communicated by a reliable person. In ^abda 
or testimony we depend on memory in order to understand 
the meanings of words and to synthesise the meanings of the 
separate words into the construed meaning of the sentence. 
Arthaps,tU or postulation involves a confliet between the 
order of our past experience as remembered and that of our 
present experience. Ampalabdhi or non-perception also 


1 Op, 76. 

* Mind, Apra, 1S80, p. 1«. 



implies a contrast between the memory of something and 
the absence of perception with regard to it. Hence, finally, 
■•we have to accept, seven separate sources of knovvledge 
which may be arranged in order of priority as follows ; 
perception, memory, non-perception, inference, comparison, 
testimony and postulation. 


5. Summary and general estimate of NyQya Epistemology 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge discusses all the import¬ 
ant problems of logic and the relevant problems of meta- 
. physics. It formulates a realistic theory and tries to meet 
the idealist’s objections against realism as a system of 
philosophy. According to it, knowledge is a quality of the 
soul, which manifests the objects of the world. All know¬ 
ledge of objects, however, is not valid. For knowledge, to 
be valid means to be given {anubhava) in some way or other, 
and to have an assurance of truth In it. The truth of know¬ 
ledge consists in its correspondence to real facts and the test 
of truth lies in its pragmatic value and the coherence or 
‘ consilience ’ of its different parts. It follows from this that 
memory and dream, doubt, error and hypothetical reasoning 
(tarfca) cannot be regarded as valid knowledge, since they 
are either not given or not true cognitions of objects. 
These are, therefore, brought by the Naiyayikas under the 
class of non-valid knowledge which includes all cognitions 
which are either not given and true, or are false. The 
falsity of knowledge is constituted by its non-correspondence 
to facts and is known through failure of the practical acti¬ 
vities inspired by it. It follows that truth and falsity are 
not intrinsic to knowledge and that these are extrinsic 
characters determined by external conditions like corre¬ 
spondence and non-correspondence to reality respectively. 
So also, no knowledge is by itself known to he true or false. 
That is, truth or falsity is not self-evident in any know- 
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Itcige, but must be evidenced by ’external conditions like the 
success or failure of practical activity. 

There are four kinds of valid knowledge and so four 
distinct and independent nsethods of knowledge. These 
are; perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
While the old Naiyayikas define perception as an unerring 
cognition produced by sense-object contact, the moderns 
define it as immediate knowledge or as knowledge not 
brought about by any antecedent knowledge. TJiere are five 
external senses and an internal sense called m^nas which is 
necessary to explain the perception of the soul and its states 
and processes. The individual soul is an eternal and all- 
pervading substance which is not essentially conscious, but 
has the quality of consciousness when it comes into relation 
with external objects through the senses. Corresponding to 
the six senses, there are six kinds of ordinary perceptions 
which give us direct knowledge of all perceptible objects 
including substances, their qualities and actions, universals, 
relations and the four kinds of non-existence, There are 
seven categories of reality, of which six stand for positive, 
and the last for negative facts. Of positive facts, sub¬ 
stance, attribute and action are said to be existents, while 
generality, particularity and inherence are called subsiatents. 
Non-existence is a negative but real fact and, according to 
the Naiyayika, there may be a direct perception of it along 
with that of the positive fact which it qualifies. Of ordi¬ 
nary perception, there are three modes, namely, the mm- 
kalpaha, the savikalpalta and pratyabJiijna or recognition. 
These represent different stages in the development of our 
perceptual consciousness, but they are equally valid and 
refer to real contents of the objects of perception. In 
addition to ordinary perception, the modern Naiyayikas 
distinguish three kinds of extraordinary perception called 
samanyahksana, plafialaksmia and yogaja. The first two 
are recognised by them as necessary to explain the percep- 



tiou of objects by senses which are not ordinarily competent 
to perceive them, and the last to explain the supeniormal 
cognition of objects, which cannot be brought about by any 


sense. . . ,. , ; 

Inference is a type of syllogistic reasoning in which we i 

pass from the apprehension of some mark or sign as related 
to an object, to something else, by virtue of a relation of 
invariable concomitance between the two. It is an argument 
in which some thinker asserts that a certain proposition is 
true because certain other propositions, which imply it, are 
asserted to he true, Tims inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive process wliich ensures both the validity of the 
reasoning employed and the truth of the conclusion reached. 

An inference must have as its constituents three terms and 
at least three propositions. Tliere are three conditions of 
valid inference, namely, mpti or a universal relation 
between the middle and the major term, 'paksaid or the 
assertion of the niiuor terra, and lihga-pardmar^a or a 
synthetic view of the middle term as related to the major, 
on the one hand, and the minor, on the other. Vyapti is 
the logical ground on which the validity of inference 
depends. It is an inductive generalisation based ultimately ^ 

on the direct perception of the universal in the particular. j 

Pak^atd is the psychological ground which conditions the 
possibility of inference and is defined by the modern Naiya- 
yikas as the absence of the condition in which there is > 

certainty but no will to infer. Lmgapardmar^a as the ^ 

correlation of the major, middle and minor terms is useful 
for demonstrating the truth of the conclusion. These three 
steps together with the initial statement of the object of 
inference and the final conclusion, give us the five-raembered r 

form of the syllogism. Since inference is a combined ! 

deductive-inductive reasoning in the form of a categorical 
syllogism, we have not a classification of inferences into _ 
deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic 
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and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed. Having regard to 
their purposes, or the nature ot vydpti, or the nature of the 
induction on which it is based, inferences are classified into 
sodrtha and pardrtha, or into furvavat, ^e^amt and 
sUmanyatodrsta, or into" kevaldtimyi, kevala-vyatireki and 
(inmya-vyatiTeki. The fallacies of inference are all material 
fallacies which affect the truth of the propositions involved 
in inference. They ultimately arise out of a fallacious reason 
or middle term. There are six kinds of fallacious middle 
terms which violate one or other of the conditions of a valid 
middle terra. A logically valid inference must be free from 
all kinds of fallacies. 

Comparison is the source of our knowledge of the denota¬ 
tion of a word on the basis of a given description of the 
objects denoted by it. Thus a man may be told: “A 
gamya Is an animal resembling the covV” If, on subse¬ 
quently seeing a gavaya, be is able to give its name, we are 
to say that he understands the denotation of the word 
through comparison. Comparison is of different kinds, 
according to the different terms in which the description may 
be given. It is true that comparison involves an element of 
perception and of testimony. The description comes to us 
as the statement of some authority and, as such, is a kind of 
verbal testimony, So also, we know by perception that 
certain objects possess the characters mentioned in the given 
description. Still comparison cannot be reduced to percep¬ 
tion and testimony, because these will not explain the 
application of the name to the relevant objects, which is the 
essence of comparison. Nor can we explain it by inference, 
for when we know the denotation of a word from a given 
description, we do not reason syllogistically, but simply 
compare certain objects with a given description. To 
understand the denotation of a word in this way 
requires a selective activity of the mind, which is 
different from perception, inference and testimony. 
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Therefore, coinparieoQ is ii (liatiuct tnethod or eovirce of 
knowledge. 

Testimony is the statement of an authoritative person, 
which serves to give us true knowledge about certain objects. 

It may come to us in the form of eii/her spoken or written 
words and may relate to pemeptibie or imperceptible objects. 

In any case, there must be a significant combination of the 
words according to four conditions. They must imply one 
another and express compatible ideas. There must be ade 
quate proximity among them, and they must convey the 
intention of the speaker or the writer who uses them. 
Testimony is the source of the greater part of a man s know¬ 
ledge of the world. As the verba! knowledge of objects, it is 
distinct from all other kinds of knowledge. Perception, lOr 
ference or comparison cannot take the place of testimony, 
although there may be in it an element of tins or that other 
knowledge. It is true that testimony ultimately depends on 
perception or inference for its validity or for the proof of its 
validity. Again, there may sometimes be a conflict of autho¬ 
rities, Since, however, these difficulties are not peculiar to 
it, but rather common to all the sources of human know, 
ledge, there is no reason wh.y testimony should not be recog¬ 
nised as an independent method of knowledge like perception 
and infCTence. If in spite of the conflict of perceptions or of 
inferences, and the need of their mutual verifleation, we 
accept them as independent methods, we must accept testi¬ 
mony and comparison also as equally independent sources of 
knowledge. All other sources of valid knowledge including 
non-perception and postulation are brought by the Naiyayikas 
under perception, inference, comparison and testimony. 
Nou-perception need not be admitted as a separate source of 
knowledge to explain our knowledge of non-existence, for it 
may be perceived by us as adjectival to the existent object 
which is its locus. So also, postulation may be reduced.to 
vyalireki inference and need not be made a separate method 
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ol iiiiowledge. For tJje Naiyayikas, then, there are four 
distinct and independent sources of knowledge. 

As a realistic theory of knowledge, based on the evidence 
of direct experience, the Nyaya epistemology has a strong 
appeal to our common sense. It has also a great value for 
the orientation of philosophical problems from the common- 
sense standpoint, But undue Kliance on uncriticised ex¬ 
periences and common sense has been the cause of certain 
defects in the Nyaya theory. The Nyaya conception of 
knowledge as an adventitious quality of the soul substance is 
true neither to the nature of knowledge nor to that of the 
soul. To say that knowledge is a qviality is to leave un¬ 
explained the fact of self-transcendence and ideal reference 
to objects, which is inherent in knowledge. As we have 
already observed, knowledge is the most fundamental fact of 
reality. The distinctions of substance and quality, subject 
and object, all fall within knowledge and are intelligible only 
on the ground of knowledge^ In this sense knowledge is 
the essence of the ultimate reality which we call the soul, or 
the self. It does not require to be attached as a quality to 
any other reality, say matter or mind or soul. It is just the 
self-expression of reality itself. If this be true, then, we 
must give up the Nyaya theory of the individual self as, a 
substance which is not essentially conscious, but .is accident¬ 
ally qualified by consciousness when associated with a body-. 
Such a view of the self is contradicted by the evidence of our 
introspective consciousness which reveals the self as a con¬ 
scious subject and not as a thing with the quality of con¬ 
sciousness. Further, on this theory, the disembodied soul will 
have no consciousness and will, therefore, be indistinguish¬ 
able from a material substance. So also, we must give up 
the idea of an ultimate dualism or opposition between Subject, 
and object, mind and matter. To the ordinary understand¬ 
ing, these appear to be two opposed substances which can 
hardly come into any relation with one another. The 
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Naiyayika does not go I'ai' beyond this common-sense view 
when he treats the psychological distinction between know¬ 
ledge and its object as the ground of an ultimate dualism 
between soul and matter as two realities. In truth, however, 
the distinction between subject and object, mind and matter 
is a relative distinction made within knowledge. So it 
presupposes the reality of a transcendent self which makes 
the distinction and is the ground of both the objective and 
subjective, the material and mental orders of existence. 
On the purely logical side also the Nyaya ^ theory 
appears to be inadequate on some points. The view that 
truth is not self-evident in any knowledge, but requires ui 
all eases to be evidenced by independent grounds, logically 
commits us to the fallacy of infinite regress. But, as we 
have already seen, the self is a self-evident reality which does 
not require and possibly cannot admit of any other proof, 
for every proof presupposes the reality of the self as con¬ 
cerned in the act of proving. Some Naiyayikas practically 
admit this when they say that the truth of self-consciousness 
ianimjavasaya) is self-evident, So also, there seems to be 
no good ground for the Naiyayika’s refusal to admit memory, 
non-perception and postulation as independent ways of 
knowing. But for memory, we cannot'have any knowledge 
of the past. Memory cannot be explained as a reproduction 
of past experiences, due solely to the impressions left by 
them. We could not know certain states as impressions or 
reproductions of past experiences, if we bad not already 
known the past directly through memory. Wo may have a 
direct knowledge of the fact of non-existence, just as we have 
that of existent facts. But from this we should not con¬ 
clude that this direct experience is as much a matter ot 
sense perception in the one case as in the other. The truth 
of the matter is that while the existent is perceived, what is 
non-existent is not perceived, and that directly in both cases. 
Postulation is not the deduction of a conclusion from given 
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premises, but the necessary supposition of a general principle 
as the only explanation of some given facts. For Kant the 
existence of God is a postulate of the moral life^ not in the sense 
that it is deducible from certain ethical propositions, but in 
the sense that it is the only principle which can explain 
ethical propositions concerning the moral life. So we have 
to admit memory, non-perception and postulation as three 
distinct ways of knowing in addition to the four recognised 
by the Kaiyayika, 

Nothing that has been said above by way of criticism 
should give one the inapression that theNyaya epistemology 
has no value. Such an impression would be entirely wrong" 
In fact, the contribution of the Nyaya theory of knowledge 
is not really inferior to that of any other theory, Indian or 
Western* The method of logical analysis employed by the 
Nyaya in the study of the problems of logic and metaphysics 
is a valuable asset for any system of philosophy. The 
chaige is often heard against Indian philosophy that its 
theories are not based on logical reasoning but on religious 
authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, rather than 
critical. The Nyaya philosophy is a standing repudiation of 
this charge. The theory of knowledge, formulated by the 
Nyaya, is made the basis not only of the Nyaya-Vai^esika, 
but also of other Indian systems, wdth slight modifications. 
The Nyaya applies the method of logical criticism to solve 
the problems of life and reality. It is by means of a sound 
logic that it tries to ascertain the truth and defend it against 
hostile criticism. Many of the contributions of this logic, 
are of great value even at the present day. The realistic 
logic, or more generally, epistemology of the Nyaya will not 
suffer by comparison with the modern realistic theories of 
the West, 
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